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I dqn't think I shall ever, ever forget Tuesday, 
the 3d of July, 1832. All other. thoughts may 
be erased from my memory — strong and fine, as 
I'm told it naturally is — but the recollection of 
that horrid, horrid Tuesday, the 3d of July, 1832, 
will, Fm sure, remain with me to my dyinff 
hour. Indeed, so lasting an impression has it 
made upon me, that I am as certain, as certain 
can be, that if, after I am snatched from diis 
poor, dear, empty world, any one would take 
the trouble to examine nay, alas ! too susceptible 
heart, they would find " Tuesday, the Third op 
July, 1832," engraven upon it by the sharp 
chisel of care, and the heavy mallet of affliction. 
Ha— ah! 

Tuesday, the 3d of July, 1832, was as angeUc 
an afternoon as I ever remember to have seen in 
the whole course of my checquercd Ufe. Oh ! 
the sky was such a sweet, clear blue, you don't 
know, with only two or thrae little darlinffs of 
white clouds floating about, Uke so many ducks 
of marabout feathers ; and my pretty little dick- 
ey was frisking about in his bright brass-wire 
cage, and whisUing away more sweetly, if possi- 
ble, than that charming Herr Von Joel at an 
evening party— (by-the-by, what a sad, sad pity 
it is he has lost that front tooth of his.) I declare, 
too, if the beautiful boxes of mi^nionette we had 
growing outside our parlor- windows didn't smell 
more divinely than the inside of that darling 
Delcroix's shop. As for my heavenly gold-fish, 
positively it was quite beautiful to see the dear 
little pets shining in the sun as if they were treble 
gilt, and sporting in upwards of a gallon of their 
native element, while they kept swimming 
round their crystal prison, as though they were 



waltzing away, and trippi'nff it on the light fan- 
tastic fin, for very joy. Oh ! it was a perfect 
love of an afternoon, on that Tuesday, the 3d of 
July, 1932. 

' The beautiful ormolu clock, which stood in 
[ the centre of our mantel-piece, and which was 
I a fiuthfiil representation of a poor, old, black 
porter— without so much as a shoe to ms foot, 
or a shirt to cover his dear dark skin, and, in- 
deed, nothing but a {)air of gilt trowsers, and a 
Sold hat, to protect him from the inclemency of 
le weather— walking awav with our eight-day 
dock, done up in a superbly lacquered bundfe 



at his back, and a magnificent brass cane in his 
hand. Well! this beautiful ormolu time-piece 
had only just chimed half-past one, and I was 
sitting on a sweet little "prie dieu" near the 
window, dressed for our drawing lesson, in a 
pet of a plum-colored silk frock, with the corsage 
hi^h, and quite plain^ and a broad satin sash 
with a large bow behind, and ends at least a 
yard lonf , which mamma said became extreme- 
ly—my luxuriant head of hair, too, (which Mon* 
sieur Davoreen, my coifiTeur, has oflen told me 
was " une chemlure seraphique,*^) was hanging «dl 
down my back, and over my shoulders in rich 
raven ringlets — and my cheeks (which Signor 
Baretti, my Italian master, used over and over 
again to aeclare, in his dear broken English, 
" vare like ze side of ze peeshe vat is next to ze 
sun") were not only tinged with the roseate hue 
of youthful health, but had borrowed even a high- 
er flush from the crimson cloth window cur- 
tains near which I had placed myself— as I 
was saying, then, I was, on that Tuesday, the 
3d of July, 1832, sittinjg in our parlor, working 
one of the handsomest brigands, I think, I ever 
rememoer to have seen in all my days, and was 
just putting in the darling tidy mustachdis with 
some black Berlin wool, when who would come 
boundinff into the room — ^like a silly, artless, im- 

Eulsive ming as she is — ^but little sister Fan, wiUi 
er eyes steaming with tears, and sobbing out, 
" Oh, Lotty, dear, what do you think — ^bo<M)o— 
Ma says — boo-oo— that we are to go up in our 
bed rooms, and not let her see our faces till Pa 
comes home to dinner — ^boo-oo— oo." 

"What on earth have you been doing, theni 
I declare, if Fm not always getting punished 
through you, you stupid, stupid child!" I ex- 
claimed, not a little vexed at being obliged to ffo 
and pass the whole of such a beautiful aflemooh 
as it wason that 3d of July, 1832, up in that pok- 
ing back bed-room of ours, with nothing but the 
stables to look out upon. 

"Fm no more a child than you are, liCiss 
Charlotte ; for if it comes to that, you know Ma 
says you're not yet old enough yourself to turn 
up your back hair," answered the pert, passion- 
ate little puss. 

" Let my back hair alone, if you please, miss T' 
I replied, tossing my front ringlet over my left ^ 
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shoulder ; " and tell me what on earth you have 
been doing now, that I should ^e locked up again 
for you." 

" I've been doing nothing, Im sure ; and it s 
a great shame!" Fanny answered, crying; 
" but Ma's got a soite against me, and is always 
scolding me for doing nothing ; and when Pa 
comes home, I declare,Tll tell him how I'm treat- 
s—see if I don't." 

" Don't tell me, miss ; you must have been do- 

g something !" I said, getting quite in a puff 
with that wicked little story of a sister of mine. 
*' Come, tell me, now, like a good girl, what 
you've been at j and then I'll go up to Ma, and 
kiss her, and say you're sorry for it, and have 
promised never to do it again, if she'll let us off 
this time." 

" How you do teaze, Charlotte!" she answer- 
I ed ; " I tell you again and a»ain I've been doing 
I nothing, but none of you will believe me ; and, 
I declare, I'll run away if it goes on much long- 
er! Ma says I'm a wicked, good-for-nothing 
girl, and I ought to be ashamed of myself,^ 
&he continued, bursting out into a fresh flood of 

tears. 

" And so you are, and so you ought, no 
doubt," I replied. " If you'd only tell the truth, 
like a good child. I'm sure I would' nt go and 
gety^ into disgrace, if /'rf done any thing." 

" But Ma says you're just as bad as I am ; and 
she doesn't know what will become of us both 
if we go on in the way we do." 

«< Well, I do like that extremely !" I had only 
just time to reply when who should march into 
the room but mamma herself, looking as cross 
as two sticks. ,,. „ 

" Why aint you in your room. Miss Fanner, 
as I ordered you, ten minutes ago, at least V 
she said. " Get up stairs with you directiy. 
And you too, Miss Lotty ; for I don't" know 
which is the worst of the pair of you. Oh, you 
xiaughji^bad, bad, deceitful children '?" 

*'1SBirhat is it all about, Mammal" I re- 
plied, borsting into tears, and goin^ up to throw 
my arms round her neck ; " do tell us, there's a 

" Go along with you, Miss," ^he answered ; 
" I don't want to kiss any such wicked things 
as you. Your father shall tell you all about it 
when he comes home." 

"But, please. Ma," I said, "it's drawing day, 
and Mr. Lacy comes at two. Aint we to take 
our lesson first r' 

* ' You'll have no lessons to-day, I can assure 
you," she replied "excepting a very strong one 
tiiat your father will read you this evening, and 
one that you won't forget for a long time, 111 
take good care." 

After this she marshalled Fanny and me and 
my brigand up to our bed-rooms ; and although 
aU the way one of us kept asking her,j; What 
it was all for ?" and the otiier one, " What we 
had been doing V still she only told us " not to 
Bpeak to her ;" and directly she had seen us safe 
into the room, she turned the key of the door, 
and went down stairs. j t u j 

As soon as we had our cry out, and 1 had 
nearly spoilt the head of my dear little bn^andey 
' my tears continually falling right on his face, 
T sat there stitchins: and sobbing away— I 



and Fanny kissed each other, and having made 
it all up, set to work puzzlina; our poor littie 
wits to find out what all the nubbub could be 
about. First, I thought it was because I had 
allowed Fanny to keep a nasty littie puppy that 
she had found in the enclosure of our Crescent, 
in our ottoman dirty clothes box, without saying 
a word to Ma about it. Then Fanny fancied it 
was because I had been painting a number of the 
beautiful lithograph titie-pages to the songs in 
our music-book ; and then it struck me it must 
be because I had been foolish enough to help 
that great big baby, Fanny, to unpick her old 
light-green BUk spencer, and make a new frock 
out of it for her doll. But, of course. Miss clever 
Fan would have it, our Mary had been and told 
Ma about my getting her to fetch me from our 
circulating library that dear Mr. Hugo's darling 
Hunchback, and tiiat I had been reading it in 
bed. However, after all, we couldn't make out 
what it was— it might be any one of Aese, it 
might be none of them. AU thiat we knew posi- 
tively was, that Mamma was in our room, when 
Fanny went up to her to ask whether, as she 
had done practising, she might go out and walk 
in the enclosure till Mr. Lacy came for the draw- 
in<»' lesson *, and then Ma declared she was as- 
tonished that Fanny dare show her face, and 
went on saying ever so many cruel things to 
her, just as Fan had told me in the parlor. 

So there we sat upon thorns, ift a shocking 
fright, fancying every footstej) we heard coming 
up stairs was Pa's, and resolving, if he was very 
cross with us, that we should both of us run away, 
and hire a lodging, and take in needle-work, and 
go partners together ; and when we had got ' 
enough money, we would go down into the coun- 
try, and take a pretty little cottage, with roses 
climbing up to our bed-room windows, and ne- 
ver marry, but always live together like two af- 
fectionate sisters as we were, and a couple of 
little romantic stupids into the bargain. 

About six o'clock, as near as we could judge, 
we heard a double knock at the street door, and 
made certain it was Pa's. Sure enough, so it 
was ; for in about a qunrter of an hour up came 
Mary, and having unlocked the door of our room, 
said, «' Please, Miss Fanny, master wants the 
key of your desk," when all we could learn from 
her was, that Pa was looking very black indeed, 
and that he and Ma had been closeted together 
in the library ever since he had come home, and 
that dinner had been ordered to be put back'halt 
an hour at least. All this put us in a greater 
fright than ever ; and when I questioned Fanny 
about what she had got in her desk that they 
could want to see, the poor thing began crying 
again as if her heart would break, and said she 
supposed It must be the frontispiece to last year s 
keepsake, that she had dropped some tallow up- 
on as she was reading it one night in her room, 
and then torn from the book and put in her desk 
to prevent its being found out. 

But, alas, it was something more serious than 
this ; as we soon learnt to our cost ; for in about 
five minutes more, Mary came up again and said 
her master wanted to speak with Miss Fanny 
alone in the library. The poor little dear went 
down stairs trembling and sobbing away, so that 
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all her protestations to the contrary, she had been 
doing something in her giddy, thoughtless way, 
, that she hadn't the heart to acknowledge even to 
me. 

After Fanny had left, I was all on tip-toe to 
know what it could be about, and kept fidgeting 
on my chair. Theh I w ent and stood at the top 
of the stairs to try^f I could overhear any thing, 
but of course that was quite impossible, so high 
up as I was ; so fhat I declare if I wasn't drawn 
down stairs, one step at a time, until at last I pos- 
itively found mt^lf outside the library door, 
with my ear as clbse to it as possible, listening 
to what was going on within. 

First of all, I thought I heard Pa say something 
about a brooch with — I fancied I could catch — a 
portrait of Mr. Lacy, our drawing master set in 
It. But Pa was speaking in such a low solemn 
tone, and the door was so thick, that I felt assur- 
ed I must be mistaken. 

Then Ma said, very loud, ** To think of a girl 
of her age— only fifteen — ^receiving a pack ot 
love-tokens from a pauper like that. What on 
earth, Miss, do you expect will '* 

But here Papa began speaking at the same 
time, which prevented my hearing what either of 
them said. When Mamma was silent, I distinct- 
ly heard my father telling her ** that was not the 
way to bring the child to a sense of her proper 
conduct.** 

* After this, I heard poor little Fan declare, be- 
tween her sobs, "upon her word and honor, she 
knew rfothjng at all about the brooch,"— (Good 
heavecs ! then I was not mistaken— it was a 
brooch,)—" and if she had to be locked up for a 
twdvemonth, she had never seen it before that 
very moment — indeed, indeed, she hadn't,'* 

Whereupon Mamma broke in, saying, *« her 
bare-faced falsehoods only'made the matter ten 
times worse ;" adding, " I suppose you would 
wish to make us believe that it's your dear, good 
sister Lotty's — ^you wicked, wicked girl." (I felt 
the blood rush scalding into my cheeks on hear- 
ingmy name introduced.) 

Then Papa asked Fanny ''if she in any way 
meant to imply it belonged to me," adding some- 
thing that nearly escaped me ; for all I could 
catch was the end of his speech, which was, " to 
beware how she told him a lie." 
jrUpori this Fanny stopped crying, and answer- 
ed, *' I don't mean to say it is sister Lotty's, but 
it isn't mine." 

Here they both of them began lecturing poor 
Fanny together again ; and as Ma spoke loud- 
est, I could only catch what fell from her, which 
was, " that Fanny ou^ht to be ashamed of her- 
self to stand there and say such things ; for to 
declare it wasn't hers, was as much as to say it 
was mine ; and did Fanny think she could ever 
believe such a good 'girl as I was would be guil- 
ty of such wickedness and deceit ; for my only 
fault was, I encouraged her too much in her 
bad, bad ^wavs : I never got into disgrace ex- 
cept through shielding her,"; and many other 
things, for they kept on talking for about ten 
minutes. 

Then there was a dead silence, with the ex- 
ception of poor Fan's hysterical sobs, ^t last 
Papa said, m a loud, grave tone, '' that after all 
Mamma ha/1 fnld bifn. »q wp.ll as from Fannv's 



manner, he felt convinced Fanny was persistin 
in a wicked untruth, which made the black affai 
appear ten times blacker in his eyes, and h 
should feel it his duty to have her confined t 
her room, and make her take all her meals u 
there by herself, nor would she be permitted t 
share in any of the pleasures or amusements t 
which he might treat me ; and this should coi 
tinue until such time as he 9aw she was heai 
tily sorry^and ashamed of what she had done, an 
he felt convinced that she was an altered girl." 

I was ready to faint, bqt hearing something i 
the room drop heavily on the floor, I put my ey 
to the key-hole, and there I saw poor dear litfl 
Fan down on both her knees at Papa's feet, he 
eyes and cheeks almost blood-red with crying, an 
her hands eloped up in the air before bin 
Then I heard her say, in a tone that I had neve 
heard her speak in before, **God, who know 
every thing, knows I never saw that brooch unti 
this evening. Upon my word and honor— indeec 
indeed, dear father, I never did." 
" Poor, dear little sister ! 

I jumped up, and turning the handle, steppe 
into the room, saying, "Fanny speaks only th 
truth ; that brooch is mine, father." Then m 
courage left me, and my head dropped upon m 
breast, while little impulsive Fan, directly sh 
saw me, and heard what I said, ran to me, an 
throwing her arms around my neck, wept hysteri 
cally on my bosom. 

Mamma was so astonished at the suddennee 
of my confession, that she did not say a word 
but rather, stepping up to me, took me kindly b 
the hand, saying, " Charlotte, I hardly knoi 
whether I am' glad or sorry to hear you say thii 
I am glad to find one of my girls noble enoug 
to confess to a fault in order to save her siste 
from the blame of it ; but I am sorry to lear 
that my eldest child should have been artful an 
imprudent enough to have received love-token 
from any man, unknown to both of her parent! 
and especially when her very secrecy show 
that she must have been aware there was som< 
thing disgraceful in the connection. So trutl 
fully though you have acted this evening, ths 
I will promise you to say no more about th 
thoughtlessness — to call it by no harsher name- 
of your previous conduct, if you will give me yoc 
pledge that you will never in any way countt 
nance the addresses of Mr. Lacy from this tim 
forth." 

My father looked at me, waiting for my an 
swer, but I said not a word. 

" Charlotte,'* he continued, '* what am I to ii 
far from this silence V and he stopped enquiring 
ly again. 

Still I said not a word. 

" Then you loiU not give me the promise 
ask 1" he added, in a half-anffry tone. 

" I cannot r was all I could stammer out 

*' You cannot, eh 1 Hem 1 Well,|then, sin 
pleton !" he returned, "since matters seem t 
have gone thus far, I must take means to mak 

rou. So before another week is over your heac 
will have removed you to a place where at leai 
it will be impossible for you to hold any farthc 
communication with this scoundrel, who ha 
taught my daughter, for the first time, to fly i 
the face of her father." j 
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*' Mr. Lacy is no scoundrel, sir !" I said, firing 
at the idea of such a term being applied to my 
own dear Herbert 

" There, go back to your room, Charlotte," he 
answered, cboUy ; *' and never come into my 
presence again until you can learn to speak to 
your father as a friend." 

What occurred afterwards I dont know. Fan- 
ny told me I was carried fainting up stairs. 
When I came to, I found myself lying on my bed, 
with my things all loosened behind, and the little 
packet of Herbert's letters, that I always carried 
in my bosom — gone ! 

All that dreaidful, dreadful night through, I 
crossed about and wept till my brain seemed to 
be burning hot, and I hardly knew what I did 
or thought Even Fanny was taken away from 
me to sleep in a different room ; so that it seem- 
ed as if I had nothing left but death to console 
me. As long as there was any candle left, I sat 
kissing and kissing and crying over a little lock 
which I had cut from dear Herbert's hair, and 
which as yet had escaped them ; and when the 
light had died out, I threw myself on the bed, 
dressed as I was, and burying my face in the 
pillow, praved heaven to take mercy on my suf- 
ferings, ana either to soften my father's heart, or 
else to help me to fly to Herbert's protection. 

When tne morning thfU I had been praying 
for came, the light was so painful to my eyes 
that I was obliged to keep them shut, for I haan't 
strength to leave my bed and close the shutters, 
and f felt almost mad for a drop of water. My 
head, too, ached as if my brain was cramped 
within my skull; while strange queer faces 
a^med to be moving about the room, though I 
had still sense enough left to know they were 
mere visions. 

The sequel was a blank to me. 

The next thing I remembered was that little 
Fan, watching beside me ; that my room was all 
dark, and that I could just distinguish Mamma 
atanding at the little table covered with phials 
and glasses, which was at my bedside. Round 
each arm I had a bandage, while my beautiful 
long hair had been cut short, and my head was 
covered with nice, cold, wet cloths. 

All seemed to me as if I had been in a long, 
dreamless sleep j but I felt that I had been very 
ill, while from the numbness of my limbs, I knew 
that I had been confined to my bed for a consid- 
erable period. It took many days before I could 
collect my thoughts sufficiently to remember the 
cause of my illness. Mamma and Fan, and the 
servants were all extremely ^ood and attentive 
to me, (how wonderfully sensitive we are to kind- 
ness during sickness) while Papa came to see 
me every night and morning, and would sit with 
me sometimes for a whole hour, talking to me 
in his most affectionate way, and telhnfi; me 
of pretty places he would take me to when I was 
strong enough to bear the journey. And when 
he left me of a morning, and I oeheld the sun 
shining on the wall without, and the air looking 
so bri^t and warm, oh 1 how I lono^ed to be out 
in it, smelling it and tastinfi; it, ana feeling it on 
my cheeks again, away from that wearisome 
tXoom, the very patem of whose paper I had learn- 

I by heart. 



get rid of the illusions which had been brought 
on by my fever. One in particular made so 
strong an impression on me, that for weeks I 
could have sworn it had actually taken place, 
for I could remember hearing, as distinctiy as I 
ever heard any thing in the whole course of my 
life— whilst Herbert and I were standing at the 
altar — the clergyman say, ''Who siveth this 
woman to be married to this man T and then 
seeing Papa, as plainly as plainly could be, step 
forward and answer in a tremulous voice, " I do;" 
and by-and-b^r I clearly saw Herbert take the 
rinff from the right-hand pocket of his waistcoat, 
ana while he was in the act of putting it on the 
fourth finget of my left hand^ and was about to 
say after the minister, ''With Uiis ring I thee 
wed," it slipped from his hold, and'falline on the 
stones at my feet, shivered into a hundrea pieces 
— like glass. 

What took place after this I couldn't exactly 
call to mind'; but so real and vivid had been aU 
the previous particulars of the scene, and so 
strong an impression had I that I had been mar- 
ried somehow, at some time or other, to dear 
Herbert, that, though I heard all the maid-ser- 
vants about me caUinfi^ me "Miss," and "Miss 
De Roos," still I couldn't help feeling convinced 
that Mrs. Lacy was my lawful name, and that 
the reason why they called me by my maiden 
name was, because they couldn't, m so short a 
time, get rid of their old habit of doing so. 

"Still, if I am married," I would say to my- 
self, " why does Herbert never come to see me T 
And when I used to ask Fan or Mamma, " whe- 
ther my husband would not come back to me 
soon^" they would answer, "Yes, yes," in a 
hurned, pitying tone, just to humor me in my 
fancies, and then would immediately turn my 
thoughts into another channel. 

At length Papa thought I was well enough to 
be removed to the sea-side. Every day there I 
felt the mist clearing away from my brain ; and, 
as my health returned, I found my doubt as to 
the reality of my marriage grow stronger and 
stronger; until one morning, when they had 
wheeled my invalid's chair to the cliffs, and Papa 
was seated on a camp stool by my side, I deter- 
mined to learn the truth from him. So I said, 
taking hold of his hand — for his arm was rest- 
ing on the elbow of my chair — 

" Did I dream that I was married to Herb— 
that is, Mr. Lacy, I mean, or am I really mar- 
ried, PapaT' 

*' Has Mr. Lacy, my dear, been to see you 
even once during your illness T he replied, turn- 
ing round to me nrom his book, and ttien almost 
immediately turning back to it again. 

" I know— I know ;" I said, half to myself and 
half to him, ^ that has struck me as being very 
strange several times before. ^ Then, of course, 
you mean that I wcanot married to lum." 

" Yes, my dear Charlotte," he answered, in a 
kind, yet decided tone, " I am happy to say yott 
are twV* , 

I no sooner heard the fiict from Am who I 
knew would not deceive me, than I burst into a 
violent flood of tears. 

" Come, come, my poor one !" he said, patting 
my hand, and pressmg it in his, " I did not mean 
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"No! no!" I replied, "I know you did not 
Bat, father, you cannot tell what a nappy, hap- 
py dream tnat has been to me, and how my re- 
turning reason has lately made me dread it was 
aniy a dream ; yet how my too sanguine afTeo 
tion has made me still nurse it as a reality. You 
tell me I am much better. Indeed, father, I felt 
much, much better when I was worse." 

I was so low-spirited, that I couldn't help lean- 
ing my head on his shoulder, to hide my tears, 
and cried away like a silly, romantic girl as I 
was then. 

He tried to divert my thoughts from the sub- 
ject, but I could think and speak of nothing else. 
At last he raised his head, and kissed me, say- 
ing, " Lotty, you must dismiss this subject alto- 
gether from your mind." 

I turned myself round in my chair, and look- 
ing steadfastly in his eyes, said, " Father ! you 
have always told me to consider you as my best 
friend ; now, if you really are my best nriend, 
why do you stand between me and my happi- 
ness 7" 

" Between you and your miiery^ rather say, 
Lottyj" and I saw the tears start into his eyes. 
'*You see, my little lamb, we differ in our no- 
tions as to the consequences of this union, and 
therefore you think me cruel, when I am striv- 
ingjjut to be kind j and God only knows what 
a struggle it has cost me." 

" But why should my union with Mr. Lacy 
bring only misery with if? He loves me. In- 
deed, indeed he loves me ; and my long illness 
tells you how fearfully I love him." 

" My good girl, something more is reouired to 
make a happy union," he replied. " Mr. Lacy 
has not the means of supporting you, Lotty." 

" I understand you, father," I answered, start- 
ing with indignation — " I understand. You ob- 
ject to Herbert because he is poor ; and yet you've 
told me that the purest happiness proceeds from 
affection, and you know that is beyond the pow- 
er of money to purchase ; for directly it is bought, 
it is no longer affection." 

" You are too apt a pupil, Lotty," he said, 
sternly; "and I am sadly afraid you borrow 
rules of life from novels. - When I was your 
age, I had just as great a contempt for money as 
you have, and, I remember, thought my old father 
as mercenary as I dare say you think me now. 
But once in the world, and left to myself to pro- 
vide those luxuries which the comforts of my fa- 
ther's house had rendered necessaries to me, I 
soon found that the filthy lucre my young blood 
and romances had made me spurn whilst I had 
not to earn my own enjoyments, wasn't quite so 
contemptible a thin^ after all. It was not long 
before I discovered it was good so Ions; as it was 
used as a means to one's desires, and had only 
when it was made the object of them." 

" But you forget, dear Papa, Mr. Lacy is not 
vwhoUy without money," I interrupted him ; " and 
I'm sure his profession yields nini enough at 
•least, to keep us two." 

" To Tceepyo\Xy^ he continued ; "Tyes, but how, 
Charlotte *? The diet of the workhouse is enough 
to keep the pauper : but it would be worse than 
^starvation to one wno has been brought up like 
you in the lap of luxury. You have as yet want- 
»«d for nothing, and always had a maid ready at 



your hand to do whatever you required. Hov, 
&en, would you, who thmk it a degradation 
now to darn a stocking— how would you like to 
have nothing but a second floor for drawing- 
room, sitting-room, kitchen^aye, and nursery, 
too — and become your husband's servant as well 
as wife. There is an old proverb, * when pov- 
erty comes in at the door, love flies out at the 
window.' It may seem a narah one to you, child, 
but experience has too often, alas I certified to 
its truth, and, believe me, love depends so much 
upon the happiness conferred by its object, that 
when the misery of the deprivations we have to 
put up with through him, outweighs the enjoy- 
ments we receive from his company, then disap- 
pointment and regret step in, and good-bya to 
affection. There may nave been noble except 
tions to this rule, Charlotte : but I do not believe 
that you have sufficient of the heroine in you to 
add another to the list—even romantic as you 
are— for romance appears to me to proceed more 
£ix>m vanity than principle." 

" Are you not looking too much on the derk 
side of human nature, father 1" I asked him, half 
frightened at the picture he had drawn. 

"No, my dear one," he replied; "conscien- 
tiously, I believe not, neither on the very dark nor 
yet on the very bright side do I wish to look, 
and my experience, as a physician, has shown, 
me both. I wish to consider you and Mr. Lacy 
as two ordinary beings with ordinary feelings 
about you ; ana judging you by this standara, 
I believe that you might, for the honey-moon — 
or even for a year — ^be happy and contented to- 
gether. But when familiarity had sobered down 
your admiration of one another, I cannot .velp 
thinking that your husband would find yavt — 
with the accomplishments I have ^heaped upon 
you, as one I naturally expected would move in 
an easier path of life — ^rather a drag than a help- 
mate to him ; while you — after the sacrifice you 
couldn't help feeling you had made for him — 
would think your husband selfish and wanting 
in aflection, for denying you those indulgences 
which could not but seem extravagances to him, 
but which habit had made necessaries to you. 
Further still, each child you bore him would ap- 
pear to him as an intruder at his not too plenti- 
ful board ; and you, with the feelings of a wo- 
man, must ask yourself how you would like to 
find each of your little babes looked upon, not 
as a farther bond of union between you and 
your husband, as another encumbrance on your 
scanty means. Ah, you may stare, Charlotte, 
but every day's paper will show you that such is 
the term the many who are struggling for a liv- 
ing do not hesitate even in print to apply to their 
children." 

I could find neither words nor arguments to 
combat what Papa had said ; still, as I felt con- 
vinced coming age had made him lose all faith 
in the love of the young, I merely shook my 
head in answer. 

"Well, my poor one, you think differently," 
he added. '4t is but natural that at your time 
of life you should; but rest assured it won't be 
many years before I— who know that each 
twelvemonth makes girls like you almost dif- 
ferent creatures— before I hear you laughing at 
the very sentiments you now think the beauty a 
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of life, and speaking of your first attachment as 
the thoughtless love of a silly romantic child." 

" Never ! so long as I live," I exclaimed, with 
warmth ; " you do not know me, father, or you 
would not tnink so lightly of mc." 



OFFER THE SECOND. 

Papa's lecture didn't do me much good. The 
more he told me that I must forget Mr. Lacy, 
the more I was continually thinking of him ; and 
I really do believe that if I'd only had an oppor- 
tunity, and dear Herbert had proposed to me to 
run away with him, in a postrchaise and four, 
to GJretna Green, I should have jumped into it, 
and been off to that nice obliging old blacksmith 
who shoes horses and rivets young couples: Be- 
sides, I had read so many novels, that at last I 
began to think that all fathers were naturally 
tvrants, with bosoms of cast iron, and whose 
enief amusement consisted in breaJking the ten- 
der hearts of their poor, dear, beautiful young 
daughters, by not allowing them to marry some 
wonderfully prepossessing pauper, whose " ex- 
jiuisitely chiselled nose " they had fallen madly 
in love with at first sight. As for me, Fm sure 
I used to do nothing all day but saunter about 
the beach, with our Mary keeping close behind 
me. and carrying that beautiful bngand of mine 
in her arms, while I, in my green veil and buff 
stippers — with my head cast down and my eyes 
cast up — ^went moping alone close by the water 
side, sighing like a sea shell, and looking the 
▼ery picture of a poor, dear, broken-hearted 
maiden — occasionally stopping, just to trace with 
Ae ivory tip of my sweet, pretty, brown satin 
parasol the loved name of "Herbert Lacy" in 
the sand — all of which gave me such an ex- 
tremety interesting air, that people used to go up 
to our Mary and inquire whether I had not been 
crossed in love. Then of a night my chief 
amusement used to be to sit at the casement of 
my little front bed-room, watching the pale-faced 
moon, and, as I sipped my bowl of warm arrow- 
root, asking her if ker complexion too had been 
blanched by long, hopeless pining for some good 
booking young {)lan^t, who, alas ! had the mis- 
fortune to move in a different circle to herself 

When Papa found that it was no use talking 
to me, he determined upon sending me to schoo^ 
where^ as he said, the occupation of my studies 
would soon drive all such silly, sentimental ideas 
from my head ; and I declare if in less than a 
week my mother hadn't found out a "highly 
genteel" finishing establishment for young ladies, 
at Turnham Green, whither, as soon as all my 
things had been got ready, I was transported, 
and where poor, dear Mamma, with teeirs in her 
eyes, handed me over to the Misses Thimblebee 
till the next holidays, and my six towels, and 
silver fork and spoon, to them— for ever! 

I hadn't been long at Turnham Green, before 
I found out that Miss Thimblebee's was no ordi- 
nary establishment. It was the boast of botii 
ladies that no vulgar tradesman's daughter had 
ever polluted the exquisitely refined atmosphere 
of " Chesterfield House "—even though they 

' had several advantageous offers upon the 



" mutual advantage " system. Indeed, they, re- 
ferred with ffreat pride to their heroic refusal to 
allow the eldest girl of a highly fashionable 
butcher at the west end to minele in their select 
circle, notwithstanding her lond parent had 
generously consented to estimate the blessings 
and graces of French and Italian, Music and 
Dancing, and Berlin- wool work, at several hun- 
dred pounds — of beef and mutton per quarter. 
No! the Misses Thimblebee were in no -way 
anxious to devote their energies to the rearing of 
young plebian ''mushrooms," though nothmg 
on earth would have given them greater pleasure 
than to have bestowed their talents upon the 
training of budding ducal " strawberry leav-es." 
At Chesterfield House, young ladies rehearsed 
the parts they were intended to act at Almack's. 
There the rough block of the child of nature re- 
ceived its finiiming touches, and was converted 
into the highly polished statue of fashionable 
society — fit for an ornament to any drawing- 
room. There the gvave of departed nature -was 
adorned with all kinds of artificial flowers ; and 
there, Woman — tutored in all the fascinations of 
the ball-room — was taught to shine at night like 
the fflow- worm ; in order to attract her mate by 
the display of a brilliance that had no warmtn 
in it. 

The Misses Thimblebee, though in their pros- 
pectuses they passed as two maiden sisters, (the 
only daughters of a deceased clergymen at the 
west end of the metropolis,) were, to tell the truth, 
not both in a state of " single blessedness" — as 
the rougher sex delight to call it. Miss Grace 
Thiniblebee still dawled on in all the slow purity 
of spinsterhood ; but Miss Prudence — her young- 
er sister — had, in the flighty moments of her 
thirty-fifUi year, been imprudent enough to rush 
blindly into matrimony with a certain gay com- 
mercial traveller, of the name of Dawes — though 
if she ever allowed herself to allude to the oqcu- 
pation of that " b?id man," she always dropped 
the "commercial," and spoke of him as a "great 
traveller," who had unfortunately been led 
astray, and ruined his " fine intellect and noble 
figure" by an over fondness for the botde. On 
the condition that he should not come near the 
school. Miss Prudence allowed her husband a 
very respectable annuity ; but still the poor thing 
lived in constant dread of seeing the hopeless 
prodigal, some fine morning, force an entrance 
into the highly moral precincts of Chesterfield 
House, and demand to be instantly furnished 
with an the ready cash she had on the premises, 
«md which she knew he would be certain to de- 
clare was his by law. The very first half I was 
there, after he had sent — every day for a whole 
fortnight — afresh letter, with " immediate" writ- 
ten in large characters, and with three notes of 
admiration after it, on Uie envelope, he one after- 
noon, whilst we were at lessons, doing velvet 
painting, marched into the school-room, smell- 
ing disgustingly of spirits and tobacco, with his 
eyes all heavy and red, and seating himself down 
on one of the forms among the young ladies, 
said he had "just dropped in about ^at small 
matter," and vowed that he would'nt leave the 
place until he had got what was justly his own. 
Then, Ideclare, if me monster did't begin whist- 
ling and winking at some of the' girls in the first 
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class, and pinching the arm of the " NaMve de 
JPariSj^* ana telling her never to mind him, for 
he was only honest Jack Dawes." As far as I 
could judge — considering the fright I was in — 
l^e monster must have been upwards of six feet 
high, in his " stout men's," and at least a good 
en-wide across the shoulders, with very large, 
busy, sandy whiskers, and little or no color in 
his face, except at the end of his nose, which 
was almost as deep as a beet-root Nor was 
there any g;etting nd of the red-nosed giant, un- 
til poor Miss Prudence had gone up stairs and 
brought down some bank notes, which the brute 
took, saying, he'd make shift with them for the 
present ; and adding that he was glad to see his 
'' old girl was not neglecting her duties," and 
that he " was sorry he could'nt stop and dine 
with tihe ladies that day ;" he staggered out of 
' the room, singing, " Wine cheers for the girls 
that we love." .^3ter< this, Miss Grace gave us 
a long lecture upon "the wreck that once remark- 
ably fine man had made of himself by the use of 
ardent spirits," and hoped that the disgusting 
scene we had iust witnessed would act as a 
warning to us all, and make us ' look before we 
leap* into matrimony." 

The first day I was at Chesterfield House 
upon my word, if my whole time wasn't com- 
pletely taken up in telling the stupid girls '' what 
my Pa was," and " what kind of a carriage we 
kept,'* and " how many servants we had ;" and 
" whether I had any brothers or not ;" and when 
I informed them that I had " only one" — then it 
was, ^' Is he good looking 1" and "had the dear 
eot black or blue eyes 1" and '* what was the co- 
lor of the pet's hair V* and " did it curl naturally 
or not V* and was the " angel in long-tailed coats 
yet, and out of turn-down collars or not 1 ' and 
" did Ma intend the beauty for the army or the 
church ; or did I think she'd make an impudentr 
young-monkey of a midshipman of him, in a gold 
lace cap, and tidy-ickle ringlets, like that charm- 
ing rouge of a brother of Miss Ghearding that 
letl last naif, and whom Miss Thimblebee had 
ordered to quit the house at least a dozen times, 
for his tricks." 

I declare, too, if I had to unpack my box once, 
I had to do it twenty times : for they would, one 
after another, make me show them my things, 
while they kept exclaiming, " Oh ! goodness ! 
what a clear muslin!" and "Mi! what a dear 
poppet of a ribbon — whatever did it come to a 
vara, love 1" — then " What a divine lutestring ! 
Did I get it at that paradise of a Howell and 
James's 1" — ajflerwards, "Well! there is a su- 
perb chemisette — only look ! They never saw 
such exquisite open work, and such a Itttle pet of 
an edging. Lor! if it wasn't the very best Va- 
lenciennes! Oh! what a delightful extrava- 
gance, dear !" — next it was, " What a heavenly 
crinoline ! oh ! it was fit for an angel — it was so 
beautiful and full. Did I have it sent over to me 
from Paris T' then, again, " Gracious ! if I. 
hadn't got some sweeties, and a whole tin case 
of acidulated drops, too, as they lived ! Oh ! 
how nicey ! Do let me taste only just one — 
there's a dear— I'll give you some of mine next 
time they send me any ;" — afler that, '^Do open 
this fixature for me — there's a love-— just to let 
me see if it's the same as I use, and whether ^e 



directions say it's to be put on with an old tooth- 
brush like mine, dear ;" and lastly, " Wouldn't 
I just draw the cork of that lovely nosegay of a 
mille-fieurs, only to let them have one smell ;" 
and then, '* As it was open, and some of the fin- 
est they ever] smelt in all their days, would I 
mind pouring just half a drop down their bos- 
oms, like a good natured pet I was." 

When they'd all seen my box, some of the 
big girls took me down into the play-ground, 
and there we walked up and down with our arms 
round each other's waists, while they told me 
they were "so glad that I'd come that day I 
didn't know;" for I was to sleep in the lon^ 
room, and they were going to have " such a bit 
of fun" there that night, I couldn't tell. What 
did I think 1 They were going to get up and 
have a grand feast, afler they nad gone to bed, 
and they'd heard Miss Thimblebee let down the 
night-bolt in her room ; and if I chose to bring 
my share towards it, and let them have — like a 
dear — that pot of tamarinds I'd got in my trunk, 
they didn't mind letting me go partners — only I 
was to be sure and not say a word about it to the 
girls in the other rooms, for they were enemies, 
and the nasty spiteful things would be sure to go 
and tell— especially that red-haired Miss Col- 
burn, who had such a long tongue, and was such 
a tell-tit there was no trusting; her with any 
thing although she had been pinched until she 
was black and blue for it. So they wouldn't 
have it come to her ears for ever so much, for 
they bad made up their minds that it should be 
the grandest feast they had had "that half." On- 
ly to fancy, too ! they had got Susan,* for an old 
pair of MIss M'Tag|^art's satin shoes, to go out 
and fetch them halt a dozen large fourpenny 
mutton pies from the pastry cook's, and a shil- 
ling box of ginger-beerpewders, which they had 
all subscril^d for. , Wouldn't it be nice f and 
they'd got cook who was a dear old thing to 
give them a whole night-cap full of flour on the 
sly ; and Emmy Strong'i'th'arm, who had won 
the prize for morals the last half, had made yes- 
terday — which was a half holiday — ever so many 
sweet cakes in the wash-hand basin. And the 
best of it was, they'd agreed to try and do some 
fritters at night with some of the peaches Miss 
Clanricard had sent her from home. Didn't I 
think it would be a good game 1 Of course I 
said yes, and they could have a bit of my plum- 
cake as well, if they liked ; but they told me 
Miss Thimblebee always made it a rule to have 
all the cakes the young ladies brought with them 
cut up for tea, wnich they all agreed was a great 
shame,' saying, it was all very well for the greedy 
pigs of little girls, but they did think that ther/ 
were old enough to know when they'd had 
enough, and ought to be allowed to keep their 
own good things to themselves, and share them 
among the girls who slept in their room just as 
they pleased. 

Accordingly, that night, afler we had heard 
the Miss Thimblebees go up to their room, and 
Susan had taken up the plate-basket, and the 
glasses of hot elder wine and rusks, which they 
were accustomed to sup upon in bed, we re- 
mained quiet until we fancied they were fast 
asleep, and then slipping on our wrappers, we 
lighted the candle ends we had bought of th< 
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cook. Then, while some of us went to work on 
tip-toe, laying the sheet which we used for a 
tablecloth, and settirig the tooth-glasses for tum- 
blers, and the scissors for knives, and cleaning 
the tops of our pomatum pots for plates. Miss 
Strong^'th'arm, who was the best cook in the 
room, began beating up with the end of a tooth- 
brush the batter for the fritters in the bottom of 
the soap-dish, which she washed out expressly 
&r the occasion ; and when it was all ready, the 
•clever creature fried them quite nicely on a slate 
over the brisk fire of six ends of canales. 

" Do come and eat Uiem whil'sC Uiey're hot, 
there's dears," whispered Miss Strong^i'th'arm, 
•as soon as they were done : and after we had 
burnt some brown paper, to take away the smell 
of the frying, down we sat on the floor as hun- 
gry as poets, and devoured as much as one and 
•a half a piece — giving two to the cook. After this 
came the second course of delicious mutton pies ; 
and this was followed by a remove of beautiful 
sweet cakes and tamarmds; in the middle of 
which, that Miss Waterford — who is a rave mer- 
ry one — said, bowing across the sheet to me, 
'^ Will you allow me the honor of taking a glass 
of gineer-beer with you. Miss De Roos;" and 
then, I declaf'e, if Miss Rawlinson — who is so 
fond of a bit of fun — didn't get up, and say in a 
whisper, " Will you be so good as to fill your 
tooth glasses, I have a toast to propose ;" and 
when we had stood up in our wrappers, and put 
the tartaric acid into the ginger-beer powder, she 
asked us, in a low voice, '' Are you all mixed 1 
Theii) here's * the ladies ! God bless 'em !' " 
Whereupon we all emptied our glasses, and cried 
out, "Hip, hip, hurrah ! hurrah! hurra-a-a-a-a !" 
as faintly as we possibly could. This done, we 
put all the things by in the foot^-pan, and jumped 
into bed, and began telling stories to each other ; 
when Miss Howard told us all about how she 
had once dressed in her brbther Henry's clothes, 
and turned up all her hair, and made herself a 
pair of moustaches with burnt cork — and how 
fshe had gone out at dusk and walked ever such 
a way down Portland-place, all by herself— 
'pon her word and honor she had ! and nobody 
knew her from a real man ; and how, when she 
came back, even their maid didn't recognise her, 
and threatened to scream if she dared to kiss her; 
and at last, how. when her hat fell off, and the 
girl found out who it was, she said she ought to 
be ashamed of herself, to impose upon a poor 
servant ^irl in that way — though she couldn't 
help saying, that Miss Howard made one of the 
most godd lookingest and wickedest young gen- 
tlemen she «Ter set eyes upon. Oh ! it was such 
a jg^ood bit of fun, we didn^ know; and she wish 
edshe'd been bom a boy — ^that was all! Afler 
this. Miss Cabell remembered how, once, when 
Uncle Ben came to stop a week at her Fa's in 
Hampshire, she and her sister Kate, who was 
mamed, used to stitch up the tops of his stock- 
in|[S together, and sow up the bottoms of the 
lining of his trousers, and flour the inside of his 
night-cap, and either make him an apple-pie bed, 
or else put the hair broom down at the bottom 
inside of it, and play him a whole number of 
such funny tricks, no one could tell. Oh, it was 
the best eame she had ever had in all her life, 
*«nd shemd like romping so J" And thus we went 



on, talking away till we heard the market gd 
dener's carts ana the mail-coaches going' pastfl 
door on their way to town, and could 'sec m 
daylight looking quite gray through the craiol 
in the shutters. j 

Next morning we were all of us so tired, thj 
when the bell rang for us to get up^ as mre wei 
allowed an hour to dress, we remained in. bei 
and didn't move till it only wanted ten minutl 
to the time for us to be in the school-room Ai 
prayers, so that when we made our appearand 
down stairs we aU looked such slovens there wH 
a fine to.^0. 

First of all. Miss Grace Thimblebee called vf 
Miss Strong'i'th'arm, and asked her how am 
could have the audacity to think of appearing 
before her without having bandolined her hair, 
and what she expected would ever become of her 
if she went on in that way f and then having oi- 
dered her to translate the whole of the descrip- 
tion of the plates in the last week's 'Petit 
Courier des Dames," she told her to take he^ 
self up stairs immediately afler prayers, and 
make ner hair look something like a Cnristian's. 
Then she turned round to Miss Cabell, and 
said^ '* Come here, child, and let me see your 
hands, that you're rubbing in that furious way. 
for they look disgustingly red ; and well indeed 
they might," she added, '^ for I can plainly see 
that you never slept in your sloves with the. pate 
d'Amande inside of them. Where on earth do 
you expect to go with hands like those, you bad 
child ! You'll please to stand in a corner, and 
hold your arms up over your head for a whole 
hour, immediately afler prayers." And when 
she was done witn her, she turned round again, 
and said, " Miss Rawlinson, your forehead Tooki 
extremely low this morning, and your eyebrows 
much closer than they were a week c^o ; I'm 
half afraid you haven't used your tweezers for 
those many days past. It's a wonder to me that 
the ground doesn't open and swallow you up, 
you wicked girl ! There, go along with you, 
and Just to teach you in future to remove all su- 
perfluous hair from between your parting and 
eye-brows, you will please ,to get by heart As 
SIX first pages of the second chapter of * Tes 
Handbook op the Toilet," " Miss Howard," 
then she went on, "just step this way if yon 
please^ Your dress seems to hang^ down behind 
you, as if you had no more bend in your back 
than an old oak chair. Why, you uncivilized 
little heathen, you ! You've got no crinoline on, 
as I hope to be saved ! Were there ever such 
girls ! But I must put a stop to these evil ways ; 
so youll remember. Miss Eloward, to be able to 
repeat to me the first five-and-twenty rules of 
your * Etiquette FOR THE Ladies,' before you 
taste a mouthful of luncheon. And, Miss Wa- 
terford," she continued, *' why are you hiding 
behind Miss McTafgart in that way 'i Oh ! 1 
seel you are afraid 1 should discover how thin 

four hair is, I suppose 1 How oflen, now, am 
to tell you that u your mamma desires you to 
wear rinp^lets, you must throw as much of your 
back hair into your front curls as you can, or 
you never will appear to have a luxuriant head 
of it If you go on in this way, I'm sure I won't 
take upon myself to say what your latter end 
will be. All I can tell you is, I sha'n't be able to 
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•est easy in my bed until I see a yery great al- 
teration in your looks. So yon will please to 
Itop in the school during pla^ hours, and devote 

rour leisure to the translation of the £rst of 
XiACOTHT ' into eleeant Italian." 

At half-past two the bell rang for our goute a 
Xa fowrckdUe^ when we were expected to make a 
hearty meal, so that we might a|ipear to be re- 
markably delicate, small eaters at dinner-time, 
(w'hich never took place till six o'clock,) and 
Miss StrongUkh'arm told me, that though we 
were allowed beer at luncheon, still it was to be 
considered a pr^ond secret, and that Miss Grace 
^Thimblebee had once put Miss Howard in the 
JItocka, and kept her on bread and water for three 
rwhole days, mr asking at dinner for a glass of 
the disgusting beverage, which she said no lady 
.of the least pretensions to breeding was suppos- 
isd to know even the taste of. During lunch, I 
unfortunately said, I would take a Uttle cabbajg^e, 
laa I saw a vegetshle dish of very nice white- 
•Jbearted one's upon the table. No sooner had 
r4he word faUen from my Ups, than Miss Pru- 
dence (she objected to our calling her Mrs. 
Pawes) drojiped her knife and fork,, and look- 
ins at me with all her eyes, in(]^uired, ^' WhaZ 
did yttxx. say you would take, Miss De Roos T 
" A little cabbage, if you please, ma'am." I te* 
. plied, quite innocently, '* I don't know such a 
word in ^e Kngl»<»*» language, and yet I am not 
generally eonsidered to to iStedy ignorant of my 
I mother tongue. Pray, what may you mean by 
. the term 1" 

" I only wanted some of the vegetables oppo- 
'. site to Mademoiselle de Nemours," I answered. 
*' Then you will not have any," she returned ; 
'< and that, perhaps, will make you remember 
for the future, that those vegetables are only 
known here, as well as in all other fashionable 
circles, by the name of greens. Cabbage ! cab- 
bage ! — I suppose I shall soon be doomed to hear 
you ask for a piece of cheese. What do you ex- 
pect will become of you, if you go on in thisway !" 
Afler lunch we all laid down on our backs for 
an hour on the boards, so as to improve our fig- 
ure, and prevent any roundness m our shom- 
ders ; then we had lessons in personal deport- 
ment, and alter this came a slight lecture on the 
art of stepping into a carriage like a lady ; on 
the conclusion of which, we adjourned to the 
bottom of the play-ground, where the body of an 
old landau was meed up under a shed, so that we 
night put into practice tiie valuable precepts 
that had just been eicpounded to us. This done, 
we were dismissed to dress ourselves for the 
evening, for which we were allowed an hour ; 
And at ten minutes to six, we all entered the 
diawing-room, whence, as soon as dinner was 
annoonccd to be on the table, we handed down 
each other, descending the stairs in couples to 
the dining-room. 

" Here I got myself, if possible, into worse dis- 
grace than ever ; for, unfortunately for me, there 
vas Bome very nice simpe JnHjeume^ and it was so 
much to my taste, that when Miss Grace Thim- 
blebee said, " Miss De Roos, now do allow me 
to send you a little more soup," I replied. — 
*' Thank you j since you're so pressing I witl take 
A Uttle more, if you please, m'am;" and imme- 
dialBlv I had said an. I nerar saw such mental 



agony expressed in a human countenance be- 
fore. " Do I live to hear one of my pupils say 
that she will take twice of soup," she groanea. 
" Oh, that it should come to this ; that /, who 
have devoted the whole of my energies to the 
refinement of my sex — that / should be doomed 
to have my heart-strings snapt asunder by any 
such unheard-of barbeuisms. Surely, Miss De? 
Roos, you must have been brought up in the \ 
backwoods of America ! But you will be pleased / 
to go through the whole of the tenth edition of 
my little book of * How to Live upon Two 
Hundred a- Year, so as to make it appear a thou- 
sand ;" and until you can repeat all its valuable 
precepts by heart, you will not dine at this table 
again. It is a moral duty that I owe to the other 
young ladies." 

" But, Ma'am !" I replied, " you yourself press- 
ed me to take niore !*^ 

^' Of course I did : good breeding required as 
much from me" she answered ; " but I never ex- 
pected that you would be ill-bred enough to think 
for one moment that I meant you to take me at 
my word. I suppose next, that if I pressed you 
to wear your best gloves at evening service, you 
would be stupid enough to do as I requested."^ 

I declare, tnoush, she had no sooner done lec- 
turing me, than observing little red-haired Miss 
Cobum convey some peas to her mouth by means 
of her knife, she fell into a state of greater hor- 
ror than ever. 

" Miss Coburn ! Miss Coburn !" she scream- 
ed, *'do you want to drive your faithful precep- 
tress to a premature grave 1 I'm sure, if I have 
made you once go over the sixty-eighth maxim 
of * EnauETTE FOR THE Ladies," I must have 
made you do it at least a hundred times ; and 
yet it only seems as if the golden rules and ines- 
timable truths of that Uttle treasure of a book 
were entirely thrown away upon you. Now, 
what does that very sixty-eighth maxim tell you 
the lady of fashion used to say were her feelings 
on seeing a person raise her knife to her mouth ?" 

Miss uoburn remained silent, In evident for- 
getfulness of what the lady of fashion really did 
say. 

" Oh, you don't know, don't you," MissThim- 
blebee continued ; " then I shall fine you six- 
pence out of your pocket-money, though I regret 
to state you have been fined so often that you 
have no more to receive this quarter. How- 
ever, perhaps Miss Symthe will oblige us all by 
instructing you on this point." 

And immediately Miss Smythe started of with 
— "Please, Ma'am — the lady— of- — fashion — 
used to^say — that — she — ^never — saw — a — per- 
son — guilty— of- — this — ^ugly— -habit— without — 
a — shudder — as — every— minute — she—expected 
— ^to— see — the — ^head — of — ^the — ^unfortunate — 
severed— from — ^the— body ." 

" Very pretty indeed ! thank you ! Miss 
Symthe," said Miss Grace. " We are all of us 
very much obliged to you, I'm sureTand after 
dinner you may come to me for a card of merit" 

We had only just been helped for the first 
time, to the second course, and had scarcely 
finished what was on our plates, when Misa 
Grace Thimblebee said to her sister at the end 
of the table, " Prudenee, my love, can I send 
Tou a little more .'" and no sooner had Miss Pni. 
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dence, of course, replied, " No more, I thank 
you, dearest," than Miss Grace ran her eyes 
rouud the table, nodding her head to each ot us 
as quickly as she could, saying, " Nor youl — 
nor you ? — ^nor you '?— nor youl Then you may 
take away, Susan. I'm sorry to see my pets are 
such small eaters." 

Afler dinner we had to sit down to knit anti- 
maccassars and window-curtains ; and when the ' 
evenings were long, Miss Thimblebee wovZd 
make us amuse ourselves either with Berlin- 
wool work, or velvet-painting, or embroidery, 
or japanning, or wax flowers, and other odd 
knick-knackeries ; and though the materials for 
them were regularly charged for in the half- 
year's bill, still the articles uiemselves, when fin- 
ished, were considered to be the property of the 
Misses Thimblebee. " Idleness, my dear chil- 
dren," Miss Grace would saji^ '*' is the root of all 
evil, and consequently I an^ never so well pleas- 
ed as when I see my sweet ffirls, like an united 
family, innocently — ay, ana I may add profita- 
/bly — engaged in some lady-like pas-time, (not 
\parse-timei you will observe, Miss de Roos.") 
And well the thin, old, turbaned thing might 
be pleased with seeing us engaged so innocently 
— ay, and profitably — ^as well, indeed, too, she 
MIGHT add ; for, to tell the truth, " her sweet 
girls" had managed to supply her with gratuit- 
ous window-curtains, and chairs and sofa cush- 
ions and covers for most of the apartments in 
Chesterfield House ; while the grand reception- 
room for all parents and ^ardians had been en- 
tirely stocked with furniture and ornaments — 
from the large worked ottoman which stood in 
the middle of the room, down to the two superb 
bouquets of wax-flowers which graced each end 
of the mantel-piece— free of all expense, by " the 
lady-like exertions of her united family." . 

Whilst we sat there at that stupid knitting, 
dropping one, and missing two, and letting go 
three, and throwing off four, and then taking up 
five, and casting off six, or something just as in- 
tellectual and amusing, it was the established 
rule that we should talk nothing but French ; and 
in order to enforce the practice, the Native de 
Paris^" as she was called, always remained in 
the room with us. However, to tell the truth, 
the " Native de Paris^* wasn't of much use a- 
mongst us, for we were not long in finding out 
that she had entered this world via the Surrey- 
side of the Thames, and was rather "une native 
de Peckham Rye;" and though she now choose 
to give herself a fine French name, still, in com- 
mon gratitude to her godfathers and godmothers, 
or even in common honesty to the parents of her 
pupils, she should have added to her grand "An- 
GELiftUE DE Nemours," " riei Sally Cockle ;" 
and, perhaps, it wouldn't have been so much a- 
miss if, while she was about it, she had affixed 
to the title, " and cousin to the Misses Thimble- 
bee by their mother's side," into the bargain.— 
But we ^iked her the best of the whole of the 
'teachers, for though we were all taught to look 
up to her as our French mistress, still poor An- 
gelique couldn't help looking down upon herself 
as a mere French pupil. And well, indeed, she 
might ; for, to be candid, her pure Parisian ac- 
cent had such a strong Bow-bell twang, that I 
doubt very much if she could have made herself 



understood at even a Boulogne toNe d*hote, \ 
finding that she was incapable of expx-essingt 
self in good sound French, she alwas mai 
point of speaking her mind in bad broken I 
glish, in wnich she was materially asaisted b; 
strong lisp, and that Babel-like confusion of i 
v's and the w's which appertain to the true Li 
don dialect 

As I was 8a3rin^, then, there we used toi 
knitting away, while Mademoiselle Ang^ 
read to us the descriptions of the plates in 1 
last number of the " Petit courier ties l>am^ 
though it was with the greatest diificultjjr thati 
could understand, from ner pronunoiation, vi( 
grand new discovery had been made in tbed 
at-all-fixed sciences of millinery and. mama 
making. 

"ies robes" she would read, ^^soT^g gemd 
mong a corsage excesstvenumg bu^iey et tres M 
lect4es ong atjong" 

" And sweetly pretty it mustloolc, mv deal' 
cried Miss Prudence, who said she could undt 
stand the language perfectly, though she coM 
speak it. 

'* Orig fait le dos" continued mademoiseli 
^* ong amazong ; et ong pose doo rang devolang* 
haut des man^% pour former des Joeketfs." 
• ^' What is that you say about jockey^sl Ul 
me see the book," said Miss Grace ThimbleiN^I 
taking it from Mademoiselle Angelique's had. 
*' Dear me ! it certainly is as you said, my deir!| 
Sleeves— formed at t)ie top— like— jockeys. AA 
now I come to think of it, I've no doubt it wm 
have a very charming and novel effect. id\ 
if it didn't — ^why, since it is the fashion, t 
is our duty, while sojourning in this sublnntfj 
sphere, to follow it. Proceed, mademoiselle." 
"X#a Tnode des voUureSy** continued mademoiseiki 
" reste assez statumnaire. Quong aux UveriseBs 
ong leur saisong bieng mar key. Le chapeand 
rmd bordAe deune large gdlong. VhaJbit est dmt 
Uuevif garni debon&ngdemetUe. Legiletestjott. 
Le tmotte cstrouje ongpamveet degrandes qiHi^ 
de peau, flnissang au^dessew dew gennew. " 

" Oh! ness par que say jolly T cried madeooi* 
selle, in raptured, "how me vouldlikey vonfeot- 
man dressrd com. sar. But me never have do 
hidear dat dare vere de fashions for de footmen, 
as veil as for de ladies oihaut Tbng.^* 

"Then I blush for you, Miss Co , that is, 

Mademoiselle de Nemours, I should say," «' 
claimed Miss Thimblebee, rising from her cliau'' 
" Why should not the noble aristocracy of this 
land of freedom delight to see their serving-nw^ 
gaily dressed as weUas themselves 1 Tell ««,* 
ask — where will you see such taste displayed as 
in the liveries of ol d England 1 Why, even nj 
Macaw appears tawdry beside the British &f^ 
man. But if you have any doubts on this sub- 
ject, I must beg of you. Miss Co-* — dear me, 
Mademoiselle de Nemours, I mean— not to let 
me hear you profess any such vricked skepticism 
again." 

Thus matters went on for upwards of thfW 
months ; and although every half hour throm 
the day some fresh study was introduced, and j 
learned an infinity of accomplishments, still, 1 
cannot at this present time call to mind that 1 
was taught any knowledge. Miss Thimblebee 
was constantly reminding me that I was ueeeiv- 
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tlie finished education of a perfect lady, 
pig^k -when I was finished, and had left her 
Doly I was totally ig^rant of all that was re- 
r useful, or truly luimirable. Thus matters 
Dt on, then, until one day, just as we had fin- 
•d our morning lessons, and Miss Thimble- 
i Ykeud quitted the school-room. Miss Prudence, 
kO had remained behind, requested silence, and 
m. told us she had a few words to say to us 
ore we retired to the play-erouiid, on the sub- 
t of a joyful event, in which she was sure we 
felt equally interested. 
To be brief, she was happy to inform us that 
Hi day month was the birth-day of her dear, 
mr sister, and our faithful preceptress, Miss 
race Thimblebee. She could read in our eyes 
vw the pleasurable intellig:encc had gratified us, 
id how we were all planning in our hearts, like 
reet good fi;irls as we were, some little fond sur- 
rtse, which should be a tangible proof of our 
rve, and worthy the acceptance of that exem- 
lary woman, whom to know, she would add, 
^as to adore. Well, she would not stand be- 
reen us and our generous feelings, but would 
»rth-with place in Strongi'th'arm's hands a mo- 
ey-box, for the reception of subscriptions — how- 
rcr trifling they might be — for it was the scnti- 
nent that eaye each offering its value and not the 
onount — ^uough at the same time it might be as 
r^ to mention that nothing under five .. '! . gr 
rould be received. 

After she had gone, I asked Miss Strongi'th'- 
urm, " What we had better buy for Miss Thim- 
tfebee with the money Y* But she told me, " I 
needn't trouble my head about that, as Miss 
Prudence would be sure to lav the money out 
herself; addin?, it was only the last half that 
Miss Grace Thimblebee had made very nearly 
the same speech to them on behalf of her sister 
Prudence, and indeed it was a rule with the two 
ladies once a year to do a similar turn one for the 
•other, for by such means they had amassed a ve- 
ry handsome service of plate out of their joint 
birth-days. 

About three days before the joyful event. Miss 
Prudence came into the school-room, and having 
unlocJced the money-box and put the contenis in- 
to a reticule, which she had broughtfWith her for 
the purpose, told us, after she had reckoned the 
amount, that she had hoped she should have been 
able to have presented her sister with a very neat 
silver liqueur stand, (which Miss Grace had 
much admired,) but as she regretted to find the 
subscription was not so liberal as it had been on 
former occasions, she must content herself with 
a small set of silver shells for scolloped oysters, 
which she knew her sister was excessively fond 
of for supper. Further, she had prepared a short 
congratulatory and complimentary address, beg- 
ging Miss Thimblebee's acceptance of the trifling 
token of our affection and esteem. This she 
purposed should be spoken by the two youngest 
ladies in their estabUshment, on the joyful occa- 
sion, when there would be a little reunion^ just a 
*' dance," a elass of negus and a cake or so, for 
she intended to treat us all as friends, and make 
no stupid fuss with us. Then giving the copv 
of the^address to Miss Strongi'th'arm, she said, 
^'Perhaps she would be kind enough to See that 



heart as soon as possible, taking care that they 
were quite perfect in the hard words, and Uiat 
they paid particular attention to ^eir stops." 

On the eveninff of the joyful event, the draw- 
ing room was lighted uj), and the carpet remov- 
ed ; while the forms which had been brought up 
from the school-room were, by 'means of a cover- 
ing of green baize, converted into rout seats. — 
The music mistress had been invited to join in 
the festivities of the evening ; and immediately 
she made her appearance, she was asked if she 
would be good enough to oblige them with just 
one of her beautiful quadrilles, and then handed 
to the piano which she never left the whole eve- 
ning tnrouffh. The dancing master had been 
likewise asked to make one of the happy party; 
and as soon as he set foot in the room, he was re- 
quested to act as master of the ceremonies. The 
company consisted of the whole of the teachers, 
and only one mother and an aunt, out of all Uie 
parents and relations, though every one of them 
had been asked ; " but, un&rtunately," as Miss 
Thimblebee said, at least ten times in the course 
of the evening, " they had all previous engage- 
ments, which they regretted would deprive them 
of the pleasure of being present on the joyful oc- 
casion.*' However, there were several young 
gentlemen from a neighboring establishment, 
who, though of rather too tender an age to please 
r.f , still looked particulerly clean and uneasy, 
and had all been elaborately curled and pumped 
for the joyful event. Their entrance was imme- 
diately followed by quadrilles and a strong smell 
of rose hair oil. After one or two dances, in 
which the young gentlemen went through the 
different steps with their eyes intently watching 
each movement of their feet. Miss Thimblebee 
asked Miss Rawlinson — whose Mamma was the 
one present — if she would be so kind as to oblige 
the company with her " Gavotte 1" When, by 
dint of saying one-two-three-four to herself, that 
young lady nad accomplished this feat. Miss 
Howard was requested to let her aunt see how 
charmingly she was getting on with her music, 
and to be good enough to play ^< the Battle of 
Prague" for them. As soon as she had finished, 
and been highly complimented for the beauty of 
her " cries of tlie wounded," Miss Strong'i'th- 
armand Miss Waterford kindly consented to 
favor the visitors with one of their charming 
Italian duets ; and after a long consultation with 
the music mistress, as last decided upon sin^ino; 
their beautiful " La chi darem la rtumo" which 
went off delightfully. Then came a fearful 
pause ; for Miss Prudence had retired with little 
Miss Smythe, followed by Miss Strongi'th'arm, 
while Miss Thimblebee, who appeared to be 
greatly astonished at their all leaving dfe room 
toffether in such a mysterious way, wondered 
what it could mean, and drew the attention of the 
visiters to a table strewn with our crayon draw- 
ings, where Miss Cabell's head of Andromache 
was much admired by all, excepting RJiss Raw- 
linson's mamma, who said that she thought the 
pencilling was neither so firm nor so free as that 
m the sheet of noses by her daughter ; indeed, to 
be candid — and with the young, she was sjire* 
Miss Thimblebee would agree with her, it ,wa^. 
much better to be so, — ^she thought the shadun?/; 



idiss Uoburn and Miss Smythe got it off by { and under the chin, looked too much like hair% 
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please her ; and surely ike tear she was shedding 
was a leetle out of proportion : while, to tell the 
truth, she never did think much of the original ; 
nor did she ever Ike the subject ; nor was she at 
idl pleased with the way in which it was treat- 
ed. So Miss Thimblebee, to take the parent's 
attention from the drawings, dexterously asked 
Miss Clanriccard who j£)dromache wast and 
just as Uiat young; lady was informing the guests, 
that, " Please ma am, Andromache-was-the-wife- 
of- Hector-of - Troy-and-she-was-so-fond-of-her- 
husband-that^she — " when, unfortunately, Miss 
Stron^i'th'arm entered the room, foUowea by lit- 
tle Miss Coburn and Miss Symthe, bearing the 
silver scollop-shells on one of the ottoman cush- 
ions out of tne reception-room. 

'* Why, bless me ! what is the meaning of this, 
my dears 1" cried Miss Thimblebee, retiring and 
seating herself in the embroidered easy chair, 
which one of the girls had wheeled into the mid- 
dle of the room for her. 

Then Miss Coburn and Miss Smythe each 
made a profound curtsey to the enthroned lady, 
and nearly dropped the silver shells in so doing. 
After this they ooth began, in a sing-song tone — 
"We humbly approach you. Miss Grace 
Thimblebee, our much-respected and beloved 
mistress, on this, the anniversary of your natal 
day, to offer you (will you mind your stops. 
Miss Coburn 1 whispered Miss Prudence,) to 
offer you our con — con-sratulations (* One,' said 
Miss Coburn in an undertone to herself, mind- 
ing her stops, and so marking a comma,) and to 
breathe a hope (one,) and prayer (one,) that 
your valuable existence may be spared for many 
revolutions of this globe to come (one, two,) and 
— ^a— a— a— (' That you will condescend to ac- 
cept,' " Oh, you bad child I where is your headi" 
whispered Miss Prudence to Miss Smythe,) and 
that you will condescend to accept," continued 
the young lady, in a half-crying tone, " this pal- 
try token of our profound gratitude (one,) and 
esteem (one, two ;j which (one,) however insig- 
nificant its real worth may oe (one,) we feel con- 
vinced you will attach no. trifling value to (one,) 
as the testimony of the admiration and respect 
of the young and innocent for the virtues (one,) 
beauty (one,) accomplishments (one,) and learn- 
ing of one who is so bright an ornament to her 
sex (one,) and so kind to her pupils (one, two, 
three, four.) And please ma'ra, that's all." 

" Very nicely spoken, indeed ! Thank ybu, 
young ladies," exclaimed Miss Prudence ; and 
then taking Miss Smythe aside, she added in an 
undertone, " I'll make you suffer for this to-mor- 
row. Miss !— that I will !" then turning round to 
the company with a bland smile, she said, put- 
tine her hand up, " Sh-sh-sh-sh-sh l" 

Immediately Miss Thimblebee rose from her 
chair, and taking a small a^p of paper from her 
pocket, she occasionally spoKe and occasionally 
read as follows : — 

" Beloved pupils and respected parents"-*but 
suddenly remembering that there was only one 
present, she corrected nerself—" parent I should 
nave said ; I can assure you the presentation of 
thisiittle token of your profound gratitude and 
esieet)a, has taken me so much by surprise — that 
-r^t^V (looking at the paper) "Icanaotfind 
•jirma to express the feeling that this smple sil- 



ver liqueur stand^no, seoUop shells I sdiould sbk 
has— dear me, no—Aavej of course, I mean— bot,^ 
she added, crumpling up the paper, which hd 
caused her to make so many mistokes, ''nj 
feelings quite overpower m»— you see—- so I cai 
only say — a — a — a—whatever is the wmrd — Tn 
got it on the tip of my tongue^-^this or a — a~ 
what-d'ye-call^it ; on this my»— a -'- a a - n o mat- 
ter what— birthday, so I return you all Bfiy rery 
best thanks." And then down she sat, qmte in 
a puff. 

Any one may well ima^ne, that at such u 
estabbshment as I have m these last three or 
four paees endeavored to deseribe, I was not 
long in discovering the impropriety of bestoiv^ 
ing my affections upon one of so low a standlitf 
in society as Mr. Herbert Lacy, and I dont 
think I had been under the moral training of tbe 
Misses Thimblebee more than three months be- 
fore I had almost entirely forgotten my former 
drawing-master, and — ^to confess the tnith--^ 
fallen half in love with a young fentleman-^the 
brother of one of my school-feUows— whom f | 
had never even set my eyes upon. ' 

I couldn't have been at Chesterfield House 
above one quarter when a new girl came, of the 
name of Margaret Soojee, and by that time I 
had got so much into the way of the school, tha^ 
strange to say, I ibund myself asking her wheth- 
er 5^ had a brother 1 ana when she told me she 
had one who was just turned seventeen, I in my 
turn wanted to know what kind of a person he I 
was ; and inquired most minutely into the shape i 
and color of nis different features. Whereupon, 
I declare, she gave me such a Rowing descrip- i 
tion of what she called her dear Phil's looks, and 
curled his flaxen hair, and lit up his blue eyes, 
and chiselled his Ghrecian nose so beautifully for 
him, that upon my word, I was so taken with 
the representation she had given me, that I found 
myself every day greater and greater fiiends 
with her, and walking about the play-g^round 
with my arm round her waist, listening to her 
telling me of all his tricks and ways, while I ea- 
devored to find out, whether he had ever dis- 
played any attachment to any youttff lady of 
their acquedntance ; and when I heara he was 
rather partial tb a game of romps with his cousin 
'Tilda, I found myself conceiving a most 
bitter hatred for such a designing tomboy, as I 
knew that 'Tilda must be. Sometimes I would 
ask her whether Mr. Phillip liked dark beau- 
ties, and when she told me that she thought his 
taste did run that way, I made her promise, that 
when she next wrote to him, she would spcnakof 
me in the letter, and tell him that I had got long 
black hair and larfi^e bkck eyes. On her con- 
senting to do so^ike a dear— I asked her how 
soon she intended to write to him, and on leara^ 
ing; from her that she didn't think she should 
write to him for a week or so at least, I cooldbn't 
help sa3ring that if he loved her, as mudi as she 
saia he did, of course he couldn't but feel anx- 
ious to know whether she was comfortable or 
not in her new school, and that I thought sh)B 
really imgkt to write as soon as she possibly 
could. 

Well, like a love, she wrote the very next 
day; and I got her to let me see what she had 
said about me in the letter, when^ I declare, if' 
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lihe darling hadn't written a number of fine thinea 
about her little gipsy of a black-eyed friend of a 
Lotty de Rocs ! I felt the blood rush tineting 
into my cheeks while I read them, and tola her 
I'd do the same for her if she chose, when I wrote 
to my brother Edmund, only he was such a self- 
ish disposition, that I knew she wouldn't like 
him any more than I did. 

The letter once posted, I couldn't do a thing 
until the answer came, and, when it did, if Mr. 
Philip hadn't sent his love to me in a postscript, 
-whicii, I couldn't help saying, was like his im- 
pudence indeed ; adding, that I should like to 
Kno^w, too, what business he had to call me Lot- 
ty ; so I made M eggie write back 1169 soon as she 
could, and say that she had given his love to 
xne, cmd that I had blushed my deepest crimson 
on the receipt of it. 

All plav-hours we did nothing but talk togeth- 
er about her brother " PhiJ,** as Meggie called 
him ; and she would tell mre how he very often 
took her out walking, lind would sometimes 
treat her to an ice, and as many Bath buns as 
she could eat, — and how he would get them 
tickets for the play — and how he had made her 
a present of a dear little Skye tarrier that would 
sit and beg for any thing — and how he used to 
bring her home taffy and chocolate dtops, and 
things in sugar, and all kinds of sweeties — and 
how he wasn't at all friends with his Papa, be- 
cause he wanted a latch-key, and his Papa said 
that eleven o'clock was qmte late enough for a 
boy like him to stop out of an evening, which 
; hurt his pride so, that he said that he could nev- 
er either forget or forgive the insult. No sooner 
had I heard that he wasn't friends with his fa- 
ther, than I at once settled in my mind that he 
was a poor persecuted love, and felt more con- 
vinced than ever that all fathers were tyrants, 
and only lived to see how much they could 
thwart the wishes of their children. Aner this, 
I must needs go setting to work, making a crim- 
son silk purse, Mrith plenty of steel beads about 
it ; and when it was done, I put some wool at 
the ends of it, and gave it dear Meggie, saying, 
that if she would promise — *^n &r wora and 
honor— not ta tell I had made it, she might send 
it as a present to her brother Phil, merely ob- 
serving:, that one of the young ladies had worked 
it for him, and she'd leave him to guess which. 
But, I declare, if the naughty puss didn't go tell- 
ing him outright whose hanaiwork it was, which 
put me in such a pufT that I vowed I'd never 
forgive her as long as 1 Uved. From that time 
forward, I don't tmnk Meggie ever had a letter 
from her brother without mere being at least a 
whole page in it about me ; and either he would 
be wanting to know whether Meggie and I ever 
went out walking alone together, or else, wheth- 
er Meg?ie couldn't get her Mamma to invite me 
to spend a day or two at their house. He was 
positively dymg to see me 50, -^ poor, dear 
young man ! 

In this way we went on, as Meegie couldn't 
get her Ma to ask me home until Uie holidays, 
when she said she should be happy to see me. 
But as I was dying quite as mucn to see Mr. 
Phillip, as he was dying to see me, and I couldn't 
, wai ail that time, I ffot my Mamma to ask 
Meggie to spend a Sunday with meaXaur house. 



As soon as it was arranged, Meggie wrote to 
Phitip, telling him ail aTOUt it, and directing 
him to call on that Sunday afternoon, and aSi 
leave to take us both out for a walk in the Park. 
When the day came, and he called, I was never 
so astonished in all my life ; for instead of see- 
ing the great, strapping, big-whiskered young 
man I had imagined him to be, I declare if he 
didn't look quite a mere boy, as fair as m girl, 
and with about as much hair on his cheeks as 
there is on a catterpillar's back. Though I had 
told Meggie that I would give it him well, the 
first time r saw him, for the impudent messages 
he had sent me, and though he had written to 
Meggie, sa3ring, that the first time he saw me 
he would have a good flirtation with me, yet I 
declare neither he nor I, after our introduction, 
dared say a word, or even look at each other ; 
but there we sat as silent as snow — he admiring 
the shape of his boots^ and knocking his lee 
with his Uttle cane ; while I kept pulling a pink 
to pieces leaf by leaf, and doing "loves me" 
'' loves me not " all the time to myself,— cund I 
wasn't sorry when Mamma came into the room^ 
and gave me permission to go out walking with. 
him and his sister. Once out of the house, and 
with Meggie's help, we ^rew more and more 
intimate, so that by the ume we had reached 
home, I declare I Uiought hinf quite an angel, 
and I dare say he thought equally highly of me.. 

When I got back to the school, we commenc- 
ed a regular correspondence through Me^^gie, 
and he used to send me letters at least twice a 
week, breathing the fondest affection, and smelt- 
ing strongly of cigar smoke. It wasn't more 
than a fortnight, too, before we indulged in the 
customary exchange of locks of hair. I also 
sent him a crimson velvet pin-cushion, in the 
shape of a heart, filled with bran, and he sent 
me a beautiful red cornelian ornament of the 
same shape, with a' litde gold ring through it, so 
as to hang it round my neck. 

At last, thank g>oodness, there was a prospect 
of seeing him a^ain. The Misses Thimblebee, 
on the evening before the pupils went home for 
the holidays, always gave a grand evening par- 
ty, when the prizes were distributed before the 
company, which consisted of the mammas, pa- 
pas, and brothers of the different pupils. To 
this party Philip was asked, and, like a love, 
came looking so interesting and gentell, that the 
more I looked at him and thought of Mr. Lacy, 
I couldn't help saying to myself that my taste 
was as different from what it had been not 
six months before as PhiUp was from Herbert 
Need I tell my lady readers how, behind the 
window-curtains, we were all fondness, and 
how, before them we were all coolness ; or how, 
after he had danced four quadrillea running with 
mcj he could prevail upon none of the other 
ladies to dance with him ; and how I could see 
in him nothing but ^ood, and the other young 
ladies could see nothing in him at all. 

While Mr. Jabez Thimblebee^who was a 
professor of the double-bass viol, as well as a 
distinguished performer at a chapel of ease at 
Ball's Pond, and who had kindly brought his 
viol with him—was delighting the company with 
his admired pastoral symphony of ^* The Coun- 
try Farm-yard,'' and making the instrument. 
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apeak, with several wonderful imitations of the 
varioas domestic animals introduced in the piece, 
— while Mr. Jabez Thimblebee was doin^^ this, 
Mr. Soojee was Yowing, in solemn whispers, 
behind the window-curtain, that he woula not 
leave me that evening until I had given him my 
promise that when he came to fetch his sister 



Meffgie on the morrow— which he would do pre- 
cisely at one o'clock — I would grant him one 
short secret interview in the cloak-room. What 
could I do but promise ? and, having promised, 
what could I do but keep my word 1 

Precisely at one, there I was in thb cloak- 
room, sitting on the old sofa there, with its deep 
valance hanginer from it, to hide the well under- 
neath it — for in Miss Thimblebee's less prosper- 
ous days it had done the double duty of sofa and 
bedstead. I was looking at the engravings in 
the last year's " Book of Beauty, and had just 
got to the portrait of the lovely Honorable Miss 
Lilian Toplady, en dishoMUe^ with her morning- 
wrapper carelessly thrown open in front, so as 
to dispaly as much of her beautiful neck and 
shoulaers as she could, while her hair all loose 
was streaming down her back, when Phillip 
rushed into the room. AAer inquiring whether 
I had dreamed of him last night, and I had de- 
sired him to go along with him, for I wasn't go- 
ing to tell him, he proceeded to relate to me an 
extraordinary and highly com) alimentary dream 
he had had about me, and he had just got to the 
bar of the Old Bailey, where he was being tried 
for his life, for having begged of the Emperor of 
Russia to get his father to allow him a latch-key, 
and was just describing to me his surprise at see- 
ing me in a full-bottomed wig and gown, seated 
on the bench, playing a hit at backammon with 
liis uncle William, when; goodness gracious me ! 
I heard the voice of Miss Prudence on the first 
landing, saying, *'Miss de Roos, are you up 
Stairs f' 

" There's Miss Thimblebee looking for me, as 
I live I" I cried, " and she will be here in a min- 
ute, I know. Oh, Philip, PhiUp! hide yourself 
underneath the sofa ; there's a dear !" 

The words were no sooner out of mv mouth 
than I remembered that, being a sofa^bedstead, it 
was impossible for him to get under it, and im- 
mediately it struck me that the well at the bottom 
of it was the very place to put him in. Lifting 
up the cuishion and grating, I got him to jump 
into it ; and very luckily ! for I declare I had 
only just got to the door, when there I met Miss 
Thimblebee in the passage outside. Perceiving 
me, she said, " she had been looking for me eve- 
rywhere ; for she wanted to ask me when I first 
went into the deportment class, as she was mak- 
ing out my till.'' Being rather stout, and afflict- 
ed with a difiiculty of breathing, the coming up 
stairs had made Miss Prudence pant so, that, to 
my horror, I saw her move towards the sofa, 
and, goodness gracious me ! so to sit down upon 
it. No sooner had she sunk down upon the 
cushion, than Philip— who would not he down 
at ^e bottom of the well, but would remain upon 
his hands and knees, though I told him at the 
time it prevented the grating from shutting close 
down,— received the whole of Miss Prudence's 
weight on his back, and uttered a long and pro- 
Imged " 0-o-o-o-o-oohl" Up jumped Miss P. 



Thimblebee, and, making for the door, she i 

ed down stairs, screaming out, " There's a man 
in the sofa-bedstead— there's a man in the sofii- 
bedstead ! Grace, Grace, there's a man in the 
sofa-bedstead I" 

I was too frightened to stop ; so I rushed up 
stairs to my bedf-room, and stood outside the door 
listening to the sequel. Presently up came the 
whole school, armed with brooms, and headed 
by the two Miss Thimblebees, one with a poker, 
and the other with the breakfast-room toasting- 
fork; and what was my surprise at hearing 
them, about five minutes afterwards, returning 
from the room, declaring that there was no man 
to be foUhd there after all. Every one agreed 
that the cry Miss Prudence had heard must have 
been either mere fancy, or else Uie creakine of 
the sofa; and when, on my going down, Miss 
Thimblebee consulted me on the subject, and 
asked if I heard the cry— like a wicked story — 
I declared I did'nt hear any thing of the kind. — 
This having convinced, as well as quieted them 
all, I, at the first opportunity, crept back to the 
cloak-room to see if I could find out whatever 
could have been become of poor Philip. Open- 
ing the door very gently, I put my head in, and 
said in a whisper, '' Philip, Phihp, where have 
you got tpT'— "Here," he repHed; but where 
that " here" was I couldn't make out It wasn't 
the sofa, I knew ; and I put my hand up the 
chimney thinkine the "Here" might be there. 
So I said again, "Philip, whereabouts are you V* 
" Here,'' he repeated ; and this time, I could 
have declared, ttie voice proceeded from the in- 
side of Jabez Thimblebee's great bi^ double-baiss 
viol case, which was standing up in the corner 
of the room. Going towards it, I opened the lid, 
and there found the little fellow stowed away in 
it, as compact as a chicken in an egg shell, and 
with his head so firmly fixed in the narrow top 
part of it, that he could hardly move it — " On 
you clever dear angel i" I couldn't help exclaim- 
ing ; " but where have you put the great big fid- 
dle to 7"—" In the bottom drawer of tie waid- 
robe," he said in a whisper. " Well, you are a 
darling," I replied; "only remain quiet where 
you are for a few minutes longer, and then all 
will be safe." So I shut the lid again, and hook- 
ed it to prevent his coming out before the time : 
and down I went into the school-room again. I 
could not have been down stairs a quarter of an 
hour, before hearing the street-door slam to, I 
went to the window to see who had gone out, 
when I discovered that it was Mr. Jabez Thim- 
blebee who was getting into a cab at the door; 
and, oh horror 1 there, on the box beside tfie 
driver, stood the dreadful case of the double-bass 
viol, in which I had fastened my poor dear un- 
fortunate little wretch of a Philip I This was 
more than I had strength tb bear, so I rushed up 
stairs to Miss Grace 'Thimblebee, and, throwing 
myself at her feet, confessed the whole afiair to 
her. No sooner had she heard my tale, than 
she gave a scream, and cried out, " Good neav- 
ens ! and Jabez is going by the very next train 
to the Manchester Festival, and only called here 
to take his bass-viol with him ; oh I the young 
man will be smothered alive, and we shall be aU 
ruined. Gro and put on your bonnet directly, 
you wicked, wicked girl, for our only hope is to 
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eiitdfc ^m at the Easton-square station 1" Then 
off we aU. hurried together, I in hysterica, Miss 
Prudence in a terrible fright, and Miss Grace in 
4^ towering passion. When we got to the sta- 
tioii, who can depict the horror of the whole 
Ihrae of us, at finduig that the train had just starts 
ed ! and that a gentleman with a double-bass Ti- 
ed was Tery weU remembered by one of the por- 
ters, who carvied the case for him to the carriage, 
to faiaye been among the passengers to Manches- 
torll! 

On this. Miss Thimblebee said, that it was 
now her duly to take me on to the residence of 
tdr, Soojee, sen., and having made him acquaint- 
ed with the painiful circumstances, leave him to 
luind me over to justice ; adding, that I should 
certainly have to answer for the life of that young 
svum at the bar of the Old Bailey. When we 
arrived at Mr. Soojee's, as poor Philip's father 
-W«a out. Miss Thimblebee requested to see his 
wretohed mother immediately, on important bu- 
sinioss. No sooner had she broken the dreadful 
news to her, in as sentia a manner as possible, 
than the poor, fond lady went off into the most 
violent hysterics I ever saw in all mv life ; and 
I no sooner saw the agony which I :had caused 
tins good woman to suffer, than I went off into 
iriolent hysterics as well ; and our combined af - 
OUT, together with the prospect of the speeofv 
rum of their school, had such a sympathetic et- 
Ibct upon the nerves of the Misses Thimblebee, 
that they went off into violent hysterics too. In 
the midst of this dreadful scene, a double-knock 
came at the door, and who should walk into the 
room but young Mr. Philip Soojee himself who, 
to our great surprise, infiwmed us, that, nnding 
somebody — after having nailed a card on the top 
of the double-bass viol case in which he was 
ootifined-^was proceeding to lock it he thought 
it was high time to cry out, and let the party 
Juiow.that he was inside instead of the instru- 
ment On beine released, he found the genUe- 
nan disposed to be an^r^ at his being there ; he 
quieted nim by apologizing, saying, that he had 
been playing at nide-and-seek with his sister, 
and had taken the liberty of putting his instru- 
ment in the bottom drawer of the wardrobe, and 
his own body in its place. Afler the genUeman 
had gone, he had still remained hid in the room 
for fear of getting me into trouble, until at last an 
op^rtunity had offered for his escape, which he 
had effected as rapidly as he possibly could. 

Afler this, the Misses Thimblebee obliged me 
hf siscompanyine me home to my mamma, and 
having poutely informed her of all that had occur- 
red, told her that they were sorry to be forced to 
decline ever receiving me a^ain into the highly 
moial precincts of Cl^sterfieid House. At first, 
mamma was very angry about it : but she was 
so vesv fond of me, that I could ao almost any 
thin^ I pleased with her. So by coaxing and 
kissing ner, and assuring her thai I would never 
do it as^n, and reminding her that she had once 
been a girl herself, I at UuBt got her to promise 
tlMl she wouldn't teU papa, for I couldn't bear to 
offend him. The very kindness of his reproofs 
BMde me f^jsr his displeasure more than all my 
mother's weak and intemperate scoldings.— 
"Ahl" she said, after she had nearly forgiven 
nS) "I don't know what will become oTyou, 
2 



Lotty, if you go on in this stupid, imprudent 
way. To think of a girl with accomplishments 
and personal attractions like yours, to go and 
throw herself away upon the first man who falls 
in love with her ; why, it is a downright wicked 
sin, it is ; and it really seems as if the blessings 
of Frovidence, and the advantages of a superior 
education, were entirely lost upon you. Where 
is your pride 7 Where is your proper setf-es- 
teem, I should like to know 1 And have you no 
ambition 1 that you must needs waste all the 
graces, both of your mind and figure, first upon 
some handsome pauper of a drawing-master, and 
then upon some fortuneless whipper-snapper of 
a boy, who, however well connected, isn't en- 
titled to a pennyworth of property, as far as you 
know, on his coming of age. And you must be 
as well aware as I am, that you might, by tedcing 
pains and being only commonly prudent, have 
the first nobleman in the land for your slave. So 
remember, that although I look over your indis- 
cretion this time, still, beware how I find you 
carrying on any flirtation, however innocent, 
with any young gentleman who has neither pos- 
sessions nor expectations, again." 

Yet, with all Mamma's scoldings, I couldn't 
brin^ myself to think that it was my fiiult — ^fool- 
ish, mnocent, artless e;irl that I was then. For it 
was but natural that f— scarcely seventeen— sur* 
rounded with a whole schooliul of giddy girls, 
who laid awake half the night, talking or sweet- 
hearts and faasbands to come, and who were all 
as ready as I was for a game of romps wiih Cxh 
pid ; it was but natural, I say^ — ^when an oppor* 
tunity offered for playing at bhndman's-buffwidi 
young Love,— that I, more imprudent than the 
rest, though shrinking, like them, wi^ timid 
coyness, from the bhnd eod's clutches, stift 
should be the first to be caught, and being caug^it, 
should be the fitst to be blinded in the true spirit 
of the game. 

* ****** 

It was strange how true my father's words 
came. I now began to find that the sentiments 
which I had once, thought tiie beauty of life, I 
every day got to fancy more and more the folly 
of it Scarcely a month went over my head but 
I felt myself a different girl, with different tastes, 
aims, and opinions, from the month which pre- 
ceded it The Misses Thimblebee had taufht 
me to look down upon even the wealthy trades- 
man with abhorrence, and I had progressed so 
far in the morals of " the superior classes," as to 
have leamt from my mother's continual lectur- 
ings, that even the genUeman unblessed with an 
abundance of wealth, though he might pass as a 
tolerable aequaintanee, stffl was not a desirable 
connection. And it was not loae before a eii>- 
eumstance occurred which went &r to fix these 
principles in my mind. 

One day, when papa returned firom his profes* 
sional visas, as we sat alone in the parlor, pre- 
vious to dinner, he told me he had seen a most ^ 
distressing ease of poverty in his rounds thai 
morning ; and that he had been so interested in 
the poor creature, who seemed to have known 
better days, that nnding that she endeavored t» 
earn her living by her needle, he had told her to 
call at the howe the next day for some work. — 
He then btgcsd of me to see if I could not fine* 
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Mfnething for her to do, and alto to look out any 
warmer clothing that I could spare for her, as he 
was afraid, from even the litUe he had seen of 
her, that sne wanted it sadly. 

On the morrow when she came, I was but lit- 
tle prepared for the misery I perceived— for, with 
the qmckness of woman's eye, I read want in her 
dress. Though the snow was on the ground, 
and it was as much as I could do to keep myself 
warm, even by the blazing fireside of our snug. 
Httle music-room, still she wore a liffht summer 
gown, that it was so thin that it made me shiver 
to look at it, while the only covering that she had 
to her shoulders was a rusty black silk scarf. 
And yet her clothes were put on with exquisite 
grace, and there was a something about her ap- 
pearance that convinced me some sad change 
must have come over her. Her face was so pale 
and delicate, that it almost [looked like a wnite 
china vase, with a faint light behind it— her teeth 
were so wnite and regular — her nose so exqui- 
sitely shaped and transparent — her hair, too, so 
tidily arranged and silk-like— and when she took 
her old crumpled glove off, her hand was so 
beautifully small and fair, that I saw at a glance 
she was no common sempstress. 

I felt quite a sympathy for the poor thing, and 
b^ged of her to take a seat near the fire ; yet, 
with her teeth almost chattering, she assured me 
she was not cold. But it was so dear that she 
was afraid of acknowledging as much, for fear 
of drawing attention to her slender clothing, that 
I would make her do as I requested. Scarcely 
could she have sat there five minutes, before 1 
saw her head and hands drop— the |poor half- 
frozen thins had fidnted from Uie heat of the fire. 
When I had removed her bonnet, and unloosed 
lier dress, I was horror-stricken at the wretched 
scantiness of her under-clothing ; and when she 
came to herself and found her dress open, I 
could tell by her sudden blushing, she knew I 
must have discovered how miserably she was 
clothed. Though I had looked out some few ar- 
ticles of clothing, and had them in the room 
ready to give her, still, from her evident sensi- 
tiveness on this subject, I was so fearful of of- 
fendili^ her, and stammered so, and offered them 
to her m so ungracious a manner, that I could 
see her bite her under-lip as she felt her tears 
start into her eyes, and said, " I thank you ex- 
tremely, but I came for work, and not for char- 
ity"— adding that if I would let her have what I 
wanted her to do, she would feel obliged, as her 
husband had requested her to return home as 
sdion as possible. 

I gave her the needle-work, and she left 
thanking me, and promising me that I should 
have it m a day or two. as I wished. But a week 
and a fortnight passed without my seeing her, 
and I at last began to imagine that I had bestow- 
ed my sympathy upon one of the many dexter- 
ous impostors of the alleys of London. I told 
papa as much^ when he said that perhaps the ill- 
ness of her child, or, might-be, her own delicate 
health, had prevented her doing the work in the 
limited time— adding, that he bought I had bet- 
ter step on to her lodgings that morning, and en- 
quire m to the cause of the delay myself. 

Skt lived in a miserable court runniog out of 



Tottenham-court read ; and as I went up* ih& 
dark and close-smelling staircase to her second 
floor, I trembled at finding myself in such a place. 
When I entered the room, I don't .know which 
struck me most— the wretehedness of the clean- 
liness of the apartment In one comer stood a 
bedstead, and from the thin fold of the sheet, 
which was turned down over the patchwork 
counterpane, I knew directly that there was not 
a blanket upon it In another comer her little 
invalid son lay stretohed upon a mattress on the 
ground, with an old flannel petticoat wrapt round 
his limbs to keep him warm. Across the room, 
on a string suspended from wall to wall, hung a 
few stockmgs, and other articles of wearing ap- 
parel, to dry. There were but two wooden 
chairs ; one of them^ with ite broken back rough- 
ly mended with string, was by the sick boy's 
side, with a cup on it, while seated on the other. 
by a deal teble, and close to the small shovelful 
otfireintheffrate, wu the sempstress herself 
As she turned her head round to see who enter- 
ed, I perceived that one of her eves had been 
bruised since she was with me, ana no sooner did 
she see me at (he door, than, starting up, she 
raised her handkerchief to her face : and otMerv- 
ing that the disfifi;urement attracted my notice, 
die told me — with such hesitation that I knew it 
was an untruth — that ^e had had an accident, 
and knocked her eye against the door, 

" You have come for the work you gave me," 
she said ; " yes, I know I have been very re- 
miss. I ought to have brought it home befoce, 
butr-the fact is— a— a—" 

*^ You have had illness in the house," I added, 
endeavoring to help her. * 

" No— it was not that— but— " and she borst 
into tears. 

''Come, come, mv good lady," I continued, 
" do not vex yourself; I am not in a hurry fijr 
it, and next week, or even the week after that, 
will be time enough for me. • Now, come, be can- 
did with me<— you are in distress. Tell me, can 
I be of any assistance to you V* 

'* No, thank you," she replied, with a quiver 
of the lip ; " I can assure you we are not in dis- 
tress, however much appearances — a— a—, and 
we do not require assistance yet." 

" Yes, but I know you do," I added ; " though 
you cannot bring yourself to confess it" 

" Madam, I said I did n^^ require assistance," 
she replied, rising; " and surely I am not sunk 
so low that my word cannot be received." 

My woman^s curiosity was so piqued to learn 
who she could possibly have been, that I sat there 
talking about tne iUness of her child, and twist- 
ing the conversation into a hundred different 
channels, in the hope she would let drop some- 
thing that would give me a due to her history. 
At last, just as I was about to take my leave m 
despair, her husband stageered into the apart- 
ment He was a man whose coarseness and 
grossness of feature contrasted wonderfully with 
hers, and yet, notwithstanding his high cheek 
bones and unshorn chin, and sodden complex- 
ion, there was something in the expression of 
his blue eyes and manly figure, that made ms 
&ncy that at one time he must have been almost 
handsome. 
?« Now, Geoigiana,'' he said, in a husky, thick 
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Trnee, "havey^u got any tin, oos if you has 
hand it oyer." 

** Don't you see there's a stranger present 1" 
-die ansvsred, bitine ner lips at the idea of my 
being a witness to we scene. 

"Strangers be hiuieedl" he replied, looking 
£rst at me and then at nis wife : ''^I want some 
money, I tell you ; those cursed skittles has re- 
.gularly deaned me out So, come, hand us oyer 
a bob, and take that hankercher from that black 
eye I guv you for your stinginess last Tuesday. 
"Where's the odds of her knowing on it 1 She^s 
got a father and mother, I dare say, and under- 
stands these matters. There, you needn't look 
80 plaugy proud — ^though yer are the HdnaraHe 
Mrs. Duggan. Come, are you going to give me 
that money, or am I to make you 1" 

" I haye none," she returned with a shudder. 

" Kone of your lies !" he answered, brutally ; 
*' buihand the money oyer this minute, or else, 

4B^p me, m " and ["he shook his burly fist 

in her trembling face, in <X>ntinuation of the sen- 
tence. * 

" Here ! here, my good man !" I almost shriek- 
ed out with fright " here is some money ; it is 
all I'ye eot, but do go-~oh ! do," 

** Well, now, I've got all I come for, 1 don't 
mind if I does," he replied, lookine at me. "You 
see. Miss, its my turn at the Coac% and Horses 
to haye a quartern in ; and I can't abear, when 
I been drinking all the morning at other gentle- 
men's expense, not to do the thmg what's right, 
and be my share towards keeping up the spree.'' 

"Yes, of course— I know," I answered i "but 
do please leaye us alone here together." 

''^That's enough, Miss ! I'm o-p-h." he said. 
** So good day to you, Miss, and good day to 
you, toe HmordbU Mrs. Duggan"— and out he 
reeled again. 

I couldn't help.notidne the stnu^gle that was 
ffoing on in his poor wife% breast during all this 
fiightful scene. And directly her husband left 
<tfae room, despite all her exertions, the tears 
'\ereycs. ' " '" ^ ^ "" 

^^ « .► to her, 
wepriilce a child. 

Presently she raised her head, saying, "There, 
that has done me good; tell me, now can you 
guess who I am 1" 

"I know enough, my poor one," I replied, "to 
know that you are sullermg from^some impru- 
dent alliance." 

"Imprudent! it was a mad — downright mad 
one !" she exclaimed with bitterness. " To think 
that I the daughter of an earl, should haye united 
myself to my lather's gardener's son I But des- 
perately — ^idolatrously Iloyed him; and for him 
1 brayed the rage of &ther— mother— all And 
what was my reward! Why, when my hus- 
band found eyery one of my many supplications 
for forgiyeness spumed by my haughty parents, 
and even the door of my former home shut for 
eyer against me, then he — seeing how he had 
been roiled in the ambitious same ne had played, 
and that instead of the rich neiress he had ex- 
pected, he had only an expensiye pauper for his 
wife^then he, I say, wreaked his yengeance on 
me^ and , then began the long series of such suf- 
fenngs dhd priyation as eyen I, who haye sufier- 
' ed them, cannot «o mueh ae shftdow out to you.'* 



flooded her eyes. Lrose to console her ; and on 
gping up to her, she fell upon my bosom, and 



" But wouldn't Ats fiuher do something for 
your I asked, 

"VHiat could he do?" she replied. "Dis- 
missed frx)m his situation — ruined through my 
marriage with his son-^for my father, of course, 
suspected he had conniyed at it,) how could we 
expect support from him 1 And yet we might 
haye been mr beyond want, had my husband on- 
ly permitted me to .exercise the accomplishments 
tnat had been heaped upon me at home. But to 
drown the yexation he ftlt at the feaifrd mistake 
he had made, he flew, to drink, and soon lost in 
the bottle all power of exertion. When he had 
drunk up all the trinkets I had carried with me 
in my flight, he be^an taking my dresses from 
me one by one, and eonyertmg them into more . 
money for more liquor ; until at last I wasforced,J| 
from the yery want of proper clothing, to disconT^ 
tinue giying the lessons which were our onl« 
means of subsistence." ^ 

"I could not— he would not leaye m«," she 
answered ; " that was cdl I wanted— all I asked 
of him. cut no, he knew he was entitled to |all. 
I earned, and that I must work, if it was only for^ 
my d^ld ; so as he was too idle to keep himself '^ 
he was but too glad to be kept by me. And yet, 
notwithstanding all this, I could haye loyed aim 
like a dog, eyen though he beat me like a dog. 
But when, in the wantonness of his diuipa- 
tion, he dared to brine his degraded companions 
to my home, my whole woman's nature rose up 
and rebelled against it, and I hated him as in- 
tensely — ^madly as I once had loyed him. And 
now you may mncy how gladly I would leaye him 
if I could, but on, Heayens, I cannot ! Often 
and often haye I fled with my child in the night 
to saye myself from further wrong, and my poor 
boy from the pollution of his Other's example : 
but the hound has tracked me out so soon that I 
now see how foolish it is to hope eyer in this 
life to be rid of him." 
" Poor, poor lady 1" I half said to myself 
" Oh, you know not how sweet it is to find 
one consoling yoice, she continued calmly, as 
the tears fiowed anew — " friends all haye turned 
against me, and yours are the first kind tones I 
haye heard for years. Indeed, indeed, you can- 
not tell what I haye suffered from that man I The 
yery work you gaye me, he took by force from 
my drawer and pawned it to get more gin. You 
may look, little lady, but the worst is yet untold. 
The drink your work proctred him only made 
him mad fi>r more — av, and he would haye it— 
though I told him he had swallowed eyery rag 
that was of any yalue in the place. Sudaenly, 
the wedding ring I had on my fine er caught his 
eye, and eyen ikab he wanted to take from me — 
that the only outward sign I had to distinguish 
me from his wretched female companionsTl told 
him I would not let him haye it He threatened 
blows. Still I told him he should not haye it 
He soueht to force it from me. I struggled with 
him. aftd the coward, finding how tighUy I grasp- 
ed the sole remaining token of my honor^ struck 
me in the face— with what force the bnuse still 
remaining there will tell you— and as I la^ sense- 
less on the ground, he robbed me of my rine." 

I was so moyed by the wretched history Ihad 
heard, that I couldn't help weeping with her- 
And I would not leaye her, until I had got hei 
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jjronduw ihat she would heneelbfth look upon any 
' uttle service I might have it in my power to ren- 
der her, not in Ike light of chariy, but of friend- 
ship. 

Early on the morrow I went again to see her, 
to eondult with her as to how I could best befriend 
her ; but to my great sorrow I found that she had 
left shortly after daybreak ; bat whether to ayoid 
her husband's iU-treatment, or my asnstance, al- 
ways remained a mystery to me. though from 
that time forward, I never forgot her fewrfui his- 
tory 'of Tbb ONBUUMi MlRRfAOt:. 

till • ^^^ 
OF^R THE SBOOiTJD. 



. V TftE incident detailed at the end of the pre- 
CMing chapter took so violent a hold of my 
mud, that, trained as it had been by the Misses 
7%imblebee, and that training strengAened by 
tAj mother's pleasing appeals to my vanity and 
tmbition, I determined it should not be my feult 
if I did not marr^r abcfw nay station rather than 
/under it. And this determination so pervaded 
^ my mind, that I couldn't help saving as much to 
Pupa, after I had described to him the scene I 
hid witnessed, and the tale I had heard frmu his 
poor sempstress. 

'- ♦* Lotty," he answered, " do you recoHect, not 
many months back, my ^n^ you that before a 
twtlTemontb had passed,! should hear you ridi- 
culing the sentiments which you then thought 
the beauty of life 1" 

" Yes, Papa,** I replied ; " and you called me 
aisiny romantic girl, and so I'm thoroughly con- 
vinced I was— a very silly, silly, romantic girl 
then." 

« 7^fcf»r he echoed. "And do you think, 
Lotty, that you are very much wiser now 1" 

" Yes," I answered : " I've grown this much 
wiser, Papa— 1 wouldn't marry the handsomest 
man under the sun, unless he was at least an in- 
dependent gentleman, with a fortune large 
enough to afiow me to have my carriage, and 
my opera-box to myself." 

«And this, Lotty," he feplied, sternly^ " you 
brtng forward as a proof of your superior wis- 
dom. Indeed, my good |irl, I am afraid you 
ai^ retrograding instead or progressing in sound 
sense." 

" Why, Papa," I answered, surprised ; " your 
own words were, that something more than love 
was required to constitute a happy union." 

" Yes, but Lotty," he said, ^ I never gave ray 
cfcdld to understand, that something k» tka,n love 
would do so. I sincerely hope that you are 
ignorant of the. impropriety of the sentiments 
mat you now profess. Not a year ago, and you 
w6re all truth and enthusiasm, and now I hear 
you resolve to make your whole life a snare, 
a trick, and a lie. My little eirl, what on earth 
da you think matrimony isi Does it merely 
consist in the solemn promise a( a certain man 
to share Ms worl<Uy possessions with a certain 
woman 7 And if not m merely this, what is the 
woman to give the man in return 1 Is the sacri- 
fice to be aU on one side 7 If so, there is but one 
jl^entionable name for it 1" 

'Yes, batfaiheriyott put such strange con- 



structions upon myvmrds)" I answered blosll-' 
ing. " Of course 1 mean that I shouldn't marr^ 
the eentleman unless I lov«l him." 

*' It is there I have my doubts, Lotty," he re- 
plied. " You may put in the moral saving clausft' 
"fuwfy but when yeu have angled for your carriage 
and your opera box with real love as your bail, 
you will, after a time, like other anglers, bait 
with something so cunningly like the real thing, 
that it will eateh almost as well ; and the poor 
tricked fish will find to his cost too late, that he 
has been taken by v^hat is only artificial, after 
all." 

" Never, ihther ! Never so long as I live I" I 
cried. 

" You said those very words, Lotty, about ten 
months ago," he replied ; "«nd how can I be- 
lieve you TunOj when I find you professing prin- 
ciples, that you yourself would have hated mm ?" 

^ Believe in my honor, father," I exclaiuMd ; 
"believe in my virtue. Is not that sufficient 
assurance for youl " 

*' We shall see, Lotty 1 We shall see !" wa» 
all his answer. 

About this period, I fomid I began to take 
longer and longer to ^ess ; and yet, whatever 
time I might have been at my toilet, still I waii^ 
never thoroughly satisfied with myself when I 
was forced to finish it. I would sit by die hour 
before my glass, doing my hair in all kinds oT 
ways : first, trying how I looked with it curied 
like Mamma's, en saudssion. When I fancied 
thtU was too matronly for me, doing it in two 
small bunches of ringlets, and immediately aftei^ 
wards brushing them out again, when I tbought 
of their getting out of cor^ and hanging down 
each side of my ftice like spaniels' ears. Then 
I'd turn it all back " a la Chinaise** so as to 
show off my forehead, with two little pets of 
" accrochis caurs" gummed to my check bones, 
till I declare mv head looked as round and sleek 
as a bird's. If that didn't please me, I'd puU it 
all down again, and set to work, first dmng it 
" en bcmdeaux,** or elie in braids, or else " a &» 
Madonna" and sometimes wishing to graciou» 
that I had only wetted my front hair, and plaited 
it tight over night, so as to have given it a beau- 
tiful wavy appearance, and made it look as if it 
had a natural curl'in it. After this, I'd tell our 
Mary I thought, as them was going to be no one 
particular to dinner, I'd wear my avewtmrine me- 
rino ; and then, before she'd thne to get it out^ 
No, I wouldn't. As I looked rather pale, I 
might as well put on my pink striped moussdine 
delaine; and as soon as I had cot that on, and 
taken a peep at myself in the glass, I'd change 
my mind a^ain and determine to wear my beau- 
timl silk Mucgregor plaid, especially as some- 
body might drop m in the evening, and the body 
of that (flii mouslin was so shockingly high, thait 
I shouldn't like any visitor to see me In it Antf 
then, when at last I was dressed, first this band 
didn't seem to go well with it, then that one 
wouldn't do a bit better ; and now this worked 
collar didn't please me, and next I could never 
wear that fidm : and so I would go on fiddle-^ 
faddline over my lookine^glass untifthe upstaim 
bell had run? at least- half a dozen times for din- 
ner. Even men, though I- knew they must have 
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€ii]flhed the soim, and that I riioidd cateh it for 
beiae late, stUl I coiildii% for the life of me, help 
dipping into Mamma's loom on my way down, 
and just arranging her two baautilul ckevid 
glaafea one in front of the other, so as to see my- 
aelf both before and behind, and to satisfv my- 
self that my akirt looked as nice and full aa I 
liked. 

But luckily I had always a good iriend in 
Mamma, who used to take my part, and tell 
Papa " he ought rather to be pleased to see his 
daughter taking a proper pride in her appear- 
ance, instead oif continually scolding the poor 
thine for wasting what he called the best part of 
ker fife oyer her looking-glass." Indeed, Mamma 
and I went on so comrortablv, that we were 
always together ; and we used to go out shop- 
|nng, or— when we could get the carriage^pay- 
inl^Tisits with one another. And we haa all 
^iva dresses of the same pattern, and made alike 
as if we were sisters, tnough, to tell the truth, 
tins didn't please me quite so much as it seemed 
to please Mamma ; for though it might take ten 
years off her looks, I felt that it had the effect of 
puttin^^ them on to mine, and every compliment 
npon her youthftil appearance that she got by it, 
I Knew was a compliment at my expense ; for if, 
as the flattering old whistrplayers said, she look- 
ed young enough to pass for my sister, of course 
it was SIS much as to say / looked old enough to 
pass for my sister, of course it was as much as 
to say / looked old enough to pass for hers. 

Indeed, it was quite wonderful the pains 
Mamma used to take with me. Scarcely a mo- 
ment passed but she was telling me what I ought 
to do. and what I oughtn't First, I was the 
ntupiaest thing alive, and never would take a 
look from her, though she had been frowning at 
me ever so long, like a beadle at church. Then 
I was her own dear girl, and if I had learnt 
nothing else at Miss Thimblebee's, at least I'd 
been taught to carry myself like an angel, and 
ahe was sure any one to see me move past them 
would admit that that walk of mine alone was 
worth the whole money. One morning it would 
be, the gifts of Providence and the blessing of a 
oaperior education seemed to have been entirely 
thrown away upon me. How I could ever have 
danced two quadrilles running, last night, with 
jthat Mr. Belchambers, was more than she could 
tell, when I knew as well as she did that the 
man hadn't a sixpence beyond what he had to 
fiig night and day for. "Wiiat on earth did I ex- 
pect would become of me, if I went on. in that 
ahameful wayl Then another momii^ she 
would declare I was her own dear pet, I was. 
The way in. which I had waltzed with that dear 
Sir fVeaerick Lushington, who was one of the 
oldest and richest baronets in the kingdom — and 
yery luckily a widower — did her heart food to 
see. ** Bless you, my lamb I" she would say, 
** you are your foolish fond mother's own ^dear 
duld, you are, every ineh of you." 

But the worst of it all was, Mamma was al- 
ways taking me up so about my mode of talk- 
ing ; now i^dn't sound this word rightly, and 
thenitwasirt considered elegant to pronounce 
that word in the way I dio. I recollect one 
momingi at breakfast, asking her for another 



enp of eofiee^ with rather a broad aeoent on dM 
word. 

" jEnvfoe. Charlotte," she replied, " and pray 
what may tnat mean. Miss 1 1 hever recoUecH 
healing die term used before ; but perhaps yoi 
may mean cofk^j for that's the only name I evei 
heard fiven to it. Really your father might jua( 
as well have* kept his money in his pocket, and 
never sent you to school at aU, for the good i 
seems to have done you." 

'^ Why," I replied, quite innocently, "I thou^ 
that as a-1 spelt al, and a-l-l,awl, so o-f spelt ci 
ando-f-fowf." 

"And, I dare say," she answered, "g-l-a-i 
glas. and g-l-a-ss glarce. But you'll please to 
think otherwise in future, Miss ; and reme 
that in polite society when we join a qu 
we darmce, when we are pleased we laff (tl 
smiling is more fenteel, my dear,) when 
have a cold we cof^ and when we take a proi 
nade we toal-k ; no, I'm wrong, there we^ 
wawk, ves, wawk like other people. So da 
let me hear any more of such vulgarisms fr* 
you in future. And now, may I have the pk 
ure of sending you another cap of cof-fte r' 

"Thank you," I replied, "you are verjj 
kindr 

" Keyiadf keyindl if you love me, child," die 
answered, throwing her hands up; **keymd\ 



unless you wish to split your poor dear mother'i 

" '^ \ more attentive to ; 

pronunciation, my dm ! Ibr really it sets 



ears in two. Pray 



teeth quite on edge to hear you." 

" Well, Mamma," I answered, " 1 will tr]^a|id 
have more regard for the future." 

"i2^— what is thati" i^e exclaimed, drawing 
in her breath, as if in great bodily pain. " ChsrtL 
did I hear you say, cniid 1 Oh ! if you would 
not see your poor dear mother fiEdl senseless al 
your feet, do, do remember to call it re-^Aeard 
for the future." 

As the Xjondon season was drawing to a close, 
and as every civilized person had flown from 
the horrid dust of London to the refreshing 
breezes oi the sea-side, Mamma was seized wiu 
her usual attack of low spirito, and 1 felt myself 
so weak and delicate, that we both agreed thai 
nothing but two or three months at Brighton 
woukl restore our healths. So I used to tell Papa 
that it was positively frightful to see how Mam< 
ma was sinking every nay for want of change 
of air, and that I shouldn't like to answer for the 
consequences if she remained much longer in 
London ; and Mamma would in her turn declare^ 
that if she had to go down on her bended kneee 
and borrow the money of a mere stranger, we 
must go out of town somewhere. She didn'f 
speak for herself, though she felt that she wai 
every day unking more and more for want of a 
mouthful of fresh air, and indeed knew that each 
week she remained boxed up in town at that sea- 
son was as good as ten lone years off her life. 
But she couQ not, as a momer, stand stiH, and 
see that dear dear Charlotte growing as white 
as a plaster cast under her very eyes for the 
want of a few weeks' residence at some fashion- 
able watering-place. And she could and would 
tell him this, that however clever he might think 
himse^as a physician, still she, aa a mot' 
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kiiew maeh more of her darling's conititatioii 
than he possibly could. And the end of it all 
mm, that if he couldn't afford the money for her 
to take me down to the sea-side, he would be 
obliged, before long, to afford the money for my 
fimeral expenses, and that then-^when it was 
too late — ^he'd hare the happiness of knowing 
that he had been the murderer of his eldest and 
finest girl ^ 

As we neither of us ever ate any thing at din- 
ner with Papa, though we kept pressing each 
other to try as much as would lie on a sixpence, 
and reminding one another that exhausted nature 
must eiye way under the little nutriment we 
took, Papa at last gave us his consent, and a 
[ue to go down to Brighton. When Mam- 
uul put the cheque in her purse, she sudden- 
^remembered that it was of no use, for really 
^ truly we hadn't a dress to put on, or a bon- 
that we could wear. For herself, pf course, 
[dn't matter how she went, so long as she 
merely decent : but it was her duty to see 
her pet of a Charlotte, who had her way to 
:e in the world, should at least be as well 
d as other people's daughters. How, on 
L, she would ask him, did ne, as a man pos- 
sessing the smallest amount of common sense, 
ezeept that his dear girl was ever to get comfort-, 
ably settled in life, unless she could keep pace 
with other persons' dai:^ters 1 ' Mamma said 
knew as well as he d^ that it was edl mere 
ip and vanity ; but -vMn one's at Rome, one 
do as Rome does; and really there was 
a struggle now-a-days, and so much com- 
fon in .the matrimonial market, that unless 
5rou made your girl look as showy and attrac- 
tive as possible, you wouldn't get a single offer 
fi>r her, and have the poor thmg remaining on 
your hands all your lite. 

As usual. Mamma managed to have her own 
waysomehow^ and for my sake she first bought 
a beautmil white chip " pomp" for herself, and 
a ^earenly drawn silk one for me, and then to 
do her duty to me she treated herself to a love of 
a green ffros de Naples " vanity," and me to a 

£A of salmon-colored poplin ditto. As soon as 
e dresses were made up (I bad mine trimmed 
with cherry-color, and when it came home, oh ! 
it did look heavenly — the dear) we didn't lose a 
day before we had booked two inside places for 
CMirselves, and one out for our Mary to Brighton, 
by that splendid fast safety coach, " the Hum- 
cantf" and the next morning;, having taken a 
meat breakfast, and an affectionate farewell of 
papa, we left home with a tear in our eye, and 
fourteen boxes in a hackney-coach for the " Bull 
and Mouth." 

When we got to the office there was " The 
Hurricane" drawn up ready in front of it, with 
such a crowd waiting to see it start, that it was 
as much as we could do to get into our places; 
and, indeed, scarcely were we seated, before 
there was a cry of ^' all right," and we dashed 
down Waterloo-place, the guard playing the 
** Girls we left behina us" so beautifully, tha 
everybody turned round to look at the coach as 
it darted by ; while we kept continuallv hearing 
the coachman hallooing out '* Heigh f heigh I" 
*o all the carts before us, and abusing the dri- 



80 nerrous, that we ezpecfesd ewwy miaute to be 
upset, and have to be taken home again on a 
shutter. When once we got clear of London, I 
I never knew anything to go ao fast as we didf 
and, although the old gentleman in an intensely 
black wig and whiskers dyed m dark purple to 
match, who was our only fellow inside passen- 

Ser said that the pace was beautiful, — stUl 
lamma, who was half dead with firight, express- 
ed an opinion that the coachman must be tipsy, 
or he'd show more reeard to the feelings of the 
poor dumb animals Uiat he was driving. But 
the gentleman would have it, that the horses 
liked it as much as any one — though if they did» 
theirs must have been a merrv life and a short 
one, — for he told us immediately afterwards, that 
they never lasted more than three years on the 
road, and when we stopped to change, the poor 
things were all over in such a white lather, tjuit 
they looked just as if they were going to be 
shaved. 

While they were getting ready to start again,, 
we were qmte shocked with the shameful lan- 
guage of that disgusting driver, who kept swear- 
ing at the stable boys, first setting at "Jim,'^ 
and then giving it " Sam," and calling eveiy 
one either a dog or a scoundrel. Then, if the 
fellow hadn't the impudence to come and stand 
right opposite the Coach-window, with his legs> 
apart, and stroke his imperial, while he stared 
at me, in such an impuaent way, that Mamma 
pulled the blind down right in his face, exclaim- 
mg aloud, that she never knew such an ill-bred 
fellow in all her life, and vowing that she should 
make a point of representing ms conduct to the 
proprietors and get him discharged. 

'' It will not be of the slightest use I can assure 
you. Madam," said the oM gentleman, who, al- 
though he must have been sixty at least, was 
dressed in the height of fashion. " Perhaps you 
are not aware that he is the Honorable Gustavus 
Adolphus Gee, and it's only his way, Ma'm ; he 
means nothing by it." 

"The Honorable Mr. Gee! Indeed, sir!"' 
replied Mamma, with a smile. " Well, if he 
means nothing by it, that alters the case entirely;: 
only I did the gentleman the injustice to mistake 
him for a common coachman ; though really, 
how I come to think of it. — he I he! he ! — it waa 
very short-sighted and silly of me — he I he ! het 
— to make such a blunder —he! he! he! — for 
now I look at him again," she continued, pulling 
up the blind, and taking a peep at him, "any 
one could tell by that beautinil aristocratic nose 
of his that he was nobly connected. Gee !" she 
added, musing to herself—" Gee ! yes, of course, 
if I'd only heard the name, I should have known 
that it is the family one of Lord — ^hem ! . hem ! — 
Lord— a — dear me ! I shall forget my own name 
next." 

"Lord Portiwink, Ma'm; Mr. Gee is his 
Lordship's brother," suggested the old young 
man. 

" Yes, Portiwinx ! so it is, to be sure," an- 
swered Mamma, as if the truth had just struck 
her—" closely connected, you know, my dear,"* 
she continued, addressing me, " to #ur friend 
younff snorhard, who had such a hard fight for 
Beds last election. But dear me," she added. 



IB we rattled past, so that Mama and I gotj again turning to the old gentleman, " I thought 
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lihe family was Tory rich, and certainly neyer 
expected to see one of that noble stock reduced 
to such extremities. What a nice, handsome, 
classical face, too, he.has of his own, has he not, 
Charlotte, lovel What a pitv it is that his Lord- 
ship doesn't put him into the church or the ar- 
my, with those splendid white teeth of his ! And 
is the poor young man was very badly off, can 
you inform me, sir?" observed my mother, as 
the Honorable driyer finished his glass of soda- 
-water and brandy, and remounted the box. 

*< Badly off! t)ear me ! no. Madam,'* said the 
gentleman with the purple whiskers; *' he*s 
rolling in money, I can assure you." 

"Goodness! what an interesting character !" 
replied Mamma. 

<* Plenty of money ; and what's better he knows 
how to spend it, Ma'm," answered the genleman 
in the intensely black wig. " Why, he pays a 
good round fam every year to be allowed to drive 
this coach." 

"Dear, dear! v hat a delightfully eccentric 
being! isn't he, Charlotte, my lovel" replied 
Mamma. *< And his poor, poor lady ? — for I 
think, i my memory serves me truly, I recollect 
hearing^my talented young friend, Mr. Snorhard, 
say that Mr. Gee was married.** 

« I am afraid you have been misinformed, 
Madam,** answered the old genleman ; *« Mr. 
Gee is still single, I can assure you.*' 

" Indeed, yousurprise me ; I suppose I must 
make some mistake,'* replied Mamma. '* And 
does lie really take the half crowns now, like an 
ordinary coachman ?" 

«* Oh yes. Madam he expects the customary 
perquisite as if he had been bred and bom to the 
business." 

*« Dear me ! how delightfully he sustains the 
character !** 

« Yes, Ma'am, as if he'd been brought up on 
the 5^^e— he ! he !" 

«* He ! he ! he !" echoed Mamma, and '* He ! 
be ! he !" echoed I, at the old gentleman's joke- 
let. 

*'I suppose the passengers do them up in pa- 
per, and he presents them to some charity at the 
att -the end of the year ?" asked Mamma. 

'< Pardon me. Madam, not at all,'* he replied. 
" He says that they just find him in rats for his 
famous dog * Tommy* to kill." 

*• Oh, he's quite the sportsman, I see." con- 
tinued Mamma. " And Mr. Gee, I suppose, re- 
sides with my lord his brother at Brighton ? for 
I think I heard my young friend Mr. Snorhard say 
that Lord Fortiwinx was among the visitors 
there." 

«* I believe not. Madam ; Lord Fortiwinx has, 
to the best of my knowledge, retired for the win- 
ter to Ms seat in Witney, and Mr. Gee usually, 
stays at the hotel where the coach puts up." 

This conversation made me so anxious to see 
more of one who, from my ignorance of young 
noblemen, struck me at that time as being a most 
eccentric and singular character, that when the 
coach stopped again to change horses, I took a 
eood long pAp at the Honorable driver. Though 
Mamma would have it that any one might see 
at a glance that noble blood flowed in his veins, 
still he did look so thoroughly the coachman, 



that even the Norry King-at-arms himself would 
have been puzzled to say whether he was a gen- 
tleman or not. Upon my word, if he hadn't got 
on a big short drab coat, that hung all loose about 
him, and looked exactly like a flannel petticoat 
with large sleeves and pockets to it, and with 
buttons the size of penny almond cakes at least, 
on which were engraved pictures of stage- 
coaches, and sportsmen shooting. His trousers 
were of the well-known duster pattern, and fit- 
ted so tight, that really his legs looked like two 
thin rolls of wire eauze. Round his t«eck was 
twisted a large hamcerchief of a staring shawl, or 
indeed, almost carper pattern, fastened by a pin, 
with a little gold horse-shoe at the top of it He 
wore a grey hat, without any nap on it, which^ 
gave you an idea that it had been shaved to makjj 
the beaver gro^ stronger, and he had an 
fflasa hanffing down through the brim of it. 
had no whiwers ; and his hair was cut so sho 
that when he took his hat off it looked Uk^ 
drab plush wig ; and when he walked, he 
ried his arms as curved and stiff as a pair of 
renthesis. 

Mamma, who I could now see was most anx^ 
ious to make his acquaintance, kept, every time^ 
we« stopped, letting down the window, and ask- 
ing either, what was the name of &e place we 
were at ? or, whose mansion that was widi the 
long avenue of elm trees that we had nassed on 
the road 1 or, how lotm it would be oefore we 
arrived at Brighton ? ^nd when Mr. Gee had 
informed her, she would appear surprised, apd 
say, "Good gracious, so soon as that!— what 
beautiful horses you mtut drive, to be sure; but, 
perhaps, quite as much praise is due to the clev- 
erness of the driver." The last time the coach 
stopped to chanee horses, she asked whether 
Brighton was full, and whether there were many 
visitors of " ton" there or not ; and having learnt 
from Mr. Gee that there was " a tidy wow of 
nobs" there, she requested to know whether he 
could recommend the hotel the coach stopt at, and 
after the Honorable Gentleman had tola her he'd 
back it as the best house for bashawed lobsters 
in the whole place, she said, that, upon his re- 
commendation, she and her daughter ^drawing 
Mr. Gee's attention to myself,) woula make a 
point of putting up there. 

The morning alter we arrived in Brighton, on 
my tellinff Mamma that I had, whilst coming 
down in the coach, lost the drop out of one of my 
earrings, she said that I reafly ought to take 
more care of my things, and it was so annoying 
as she would have to go and see Mr. Gee about 
it, and really he might think it was only an ex- 
cuse for making his acquaintance. However, on 
ringing the bell after breakfiist, to know whether 
she could speak with the gentleman, she was in- 
formed that he had just two minutes before step- 
ped out to the barracks, as at twelve o'clock tbal 
day he had a match coming off with one of the 
officers ; and on inquiring what the match was, 
she learnt that Mr. Gee had bet fifty pounds that 
he would drink a pint of porter out of a soup 
plate with a teaspoon, before Captain LoUop 
could devour the whole of a plain penny bun. 
Manama was equally unsuccessful in ner endeav- 
ors to obtain an interview the next morning, £at 
jthen she heard that Mr. Gee had to make luf^^ 
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pearance^forethe maeistrates, at eleyen o*clock, 
to answer a charge ot having on the preceding 
eTenine, after dinner, turned off the main gas 
pipe of the chapel of the Independent Wesley- 
ans, and so plunged the whole congregation into 
sudden darkness. On hearing this, I couldn't 
help expressing rather an unfavorable opinion of 
Mr. Gee's conduct, and though Mamma agreed 
with me that it was highly reprehensible, and 
there was scarcely any excuse to be made for it, 
still she said I ought to remember that youn^ 
men would be young men, and that it was ridi- 
culous to expect that you could put ah old head 
upon such youthful shoulders as those of the 
Honorable Mr. G^e. Besides, I should recol- 

• lect, that from the little we had seen of him, it 
kwas easy to perceive that he was a youn? man 

irith a great flow of animal spirits. Ana fur- 
her, that with a purse like his, he would be able 
^ make such ample reparation, that when she 
sane to think of it, it did not strike her as being 
Qto^ether so inexcusable as she must confess at 
he first blush of the thing it appeared. And she 
idded, in conclusion, "You see, Charlotte, the 

* poor youn? man sadly wants a nice little wife to 
look after him, and between you and me," she 
continued, fixing her eyes on me, " if a certain 
lady I know, who is not a hundred miles from 
this spot, were the Honorable Mrs. Gee, I have 
no doubt he would soon become quite an altered 
being under her guidaCD^." 

However, Mamma had set her mind on see- 
ing Mr. Gee, and at last she succeeded. I de- 
clare, when he heard of my loss, and had ascer- 
tained that the drop was nowhere to be found in 
the coach, if he did not, with the greatest polite- 
fftss imaginable, present me with a beautiful 
pair of pearl earrings. After this, what with be- 
in^ in the same hotel, and always meeting him 
eimer in the passage, or else on the parade, or 
on the pier, we became more and more intimate, 
for Mamma had always something complimen- 
tary to tell him. First, his dog-cart was the 
sweetest thing she had ever seen; or then, he 
must have a constitution of iron, to be able to go 
tiirough such fati£;ues, and yet look so remarka- 
bly well as he did j and now she would stop him 
to tell him how 1 had fancied that J had seen him 
at the concert the other night, when who should 
it turn out to be, after all, but Prince Greorge. — 
Then she would ask him, whether the hkeness, 
had ever been noticed before, adding that I, who 
was very difficult to please, thought the Prince a 
remarkably handsome young man. Whenever 
she heard him coming up, or going down stairs, 
she would rush to meet him, and ask him whe- 
ther he could spare her a minute, for either she 
nvanted to have Iris opinion upon some shells 
that she and her daughter had picked ud on the 
beach, and she was sure he was a Concnologist, 
or else could he inform her who that disgraceful 
pariigraph, in the Morning Post^ about shop-lift- 
ing in high life, referred to, for she was dying to 
know who the Countess of C-with-three-stars 
was, and whether he thought her ladyship was 
likely to have carried off the pot of anchovies, as 
mentioned in the paper. At last, IKlamma, to 
her great joy, found out that Mr. Gtee was a con- 
stant visitor at the ToUemaches, who were very 

imate with our friends the Dowdeswellfi and. 



she got them to take us to a party where ire 
were formally introduced to Mr. Gke, and grmm 
to be very good friends indeed. After thie, 
Mamma arraneed a little soiree, which so coai- 
pletely broke the ice, that we ultimately thawed 
into the best of friends, and very often— «mi ih« 
were in the same hotel^Mr. Gee would dine 
with us, and repeatedly drop in of an evening to 
smoke his cigar, the smell of which. Mamma de- 
clared, she was exceedingly partial to. 

It was very astonishing how Mr. Gee altned 
as he became better acquainted with us. When 
first we knew him, I could, with an occasional 
exception here and there, understand what he 
said ; but as we grew more and more intimate, 
his figures of speech got more «nd more unin- 
tellibible to me, until at last really if one wanted 
to comprehend him, one ought to have had a 
pocket dictionary of the language he delighted 
to indulge in ready to refer to svery minute. 
Any human being that was at all to his taste 
was, he declared, ''a brick," while his hat he 
would term with equal appropriateness *' a tHe." 
If you inquired after his health df a morning, he 
was sure to .be either " bobbish or " se^y ;" 
when if he referred to his father, it was always 
under the affectionate title of "the governor." 
Nor did he restrict the eccentricities of his lan- 
guage solely to his mother tongue. Were he 
about to take his leave, he would tell yt>u that 
he was ^oing to c&wper his baton ; while at anoth- 
er time, if he wanted to express his approbation 
of my appearance, he would declare that I look- 
ed quite the fnynrnge. After any of these re- 
marks, he used to chuckle so heartily, that 
Mamma and I, fancying they must be something 
funny, used to laugh at them almost as much as 
he did. And, indeed, we both set him down as 
a perfect wit ; for, upon my word, he would al- 
ways be putting the v's for the w's, and the w's 
for the v's, in the most facetious manner. Some- 
times, too, when the fancy took him, he would 
translate some of the vulgar sayings into fine 
language ; and if ever he met me on the beaeh 
along with our Mary of a morning, he would 
request to know *' whether my materncd parent 
was aware of my absence from home." But the 
most curious part of all Mr. Gee's strange lan- 
guage, and which was a perfect riddle to both 
Mamma and myself was, that every thing that 
the rest of the world were accustomed to look up 
to, he styled "slow," while everything that 
other people looked down upon he called "fast'' 
Any kind of mental occupation was "slow," 
but all those which to me seemed positively 
cruel were fast. Reading was " slow,'' but tak- 
ing the linch-pin out of a washer-woman's cart^ 
was "fast:" music was "slow," but throwing 
red-hot half-pence to Italian boys was "fast;' 
dancing was " slow," but a maggot race for a 
hundred pounds a-side was " fast/' 

These opinions of Mr. Gee certainly did not 
tend to increase my admiration of him, and 
whenever I ventured to hint as much to Mamma, 
she would say I was a sad, sad, ungrateful girl, 
and didn't deserve to be acquainted with a mem- 
ber of the aristocracy, and she HIally must beg 
that, whatever my sentiments might be, I would 
keq) them lockea up in my own bosom for the 
future, or else Iiihould be having people fimcy 
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fore in all my life. And my dear, she would 
coiitiBue,you really should remember that, what- 
-ever Mr. Gee's eccentricities may be, still every- 
body allows he has no vice in him, and I'm sure 
•eTen his greatest enemy couldn't eharge him 
with a want of generosity ; for if ever he inflicts 
•a wound, he is always ready to heal it with a 
bank note. Now there's that ease when he and 
Sir Sidney Buzzard punished the policeman so 
'Severely that the man was obliged to leave 
the force— didn't Mr. Gee, in the handsomest 
manner, settle ten shillings a-week on the lucky 
fellow for the rest of his Ufe 1 And havn't you 
heard Mr. Gee over and over again say he had 
out of his own pocket put a common pnze-fight- 
er— " The Hampstead Bull-doc " I think he 
dialled him— in a very respectable public'house, 
merely because he had taken a fancy to the man 1 
And isn't it well known nothiner pleases him 
better than to treat the poor London cabmen of 
a iHght to bottles and bottles of champagne, out 
of their common pewter pots 1 And surely such 
acts as these are more than sufficient to make 
•amends for any other little irregularities that the 
honiMraUe gentleman might m guilty of. Be- 
■aidea, are you 'so blind, my love, to your own 
interest, as to set your face against the young 
man^ when you yourself have heard Mrs. Tolle- 
•mache say, that the only son between him and 
the title is going out of this empty world as fiust 
as a consumption can gallop, and that his dear, 
noble old brother has ahreadygot at least one 
ibot in the grave. And, to condude, you know 
as well as I do, what kind of humnds "re- 
formed rakes " are generally saidlo make. 
The fact was, Mamma, it was clear, had made 

Sher mind that I was to marry Mr. Gee. She 
d me she had dreamt Ihat I was Lady Forti- 
winx, three nights runnine; and sne was 
•continually planning means ror bringing us to- 
gether. And really I, from seeing the man so 
<oftBn, and from the presents he gave me, b«^an 
to grow less and less disgusted with him every 
day. It was no fault of Mamma's, too, if Mr. 
Gee didn't think very hichly of me. Before my 
face, and behind my bade, she was continually 
fldnging my praises. I was such a dear, affec- 
tionate thine— she didn't know what on earth 
she should do when the time came for me to 
leave her, for of course she could not expect that 
I should remain always with her. Though 
there was only one thing she prayed for, and 
that was, that the happy man who had me would 
be able to appreciate my worth. So that after a 
month or so, Mr. Gee and I used to be seen so 
frequently together, that both the ToUemaches 
•ana Dowdeswells, were continually quizzing 
me. and asking me whether the day was fixed, 
ana requesting to know whether I happened to 
want such a thing as a bride's-maia or not; 
while all the time Mamma only kept wondering 
why Mr. G^e didn't propose. However, as she 
saia there was nothing like apic-nic (unless, in- 
deed, it was a moonlight ramble) for converting 
•Bachelors into Benecucts,— she was determined 
to get up a granfl one to the Devil's Dyke, and 
it would be odd, indeed, if that didn't bnng mat- 
ten to a crisis. She had no idea of seeing me 
dilly-dallying away the best part of my life, and 



bU my good looks, with those social dogs-in-thft- 
manager — silent suitors, who wtmt proposfs 
themselves, and yet prevent people who tootdd 
from doin^^ so. 

Accordii^ly, the next time Mr. Gee came, 
Mamma told him she had made up her mind to 
have a little trip to the Devil's Dyke, and hop^ 
that Mr. Qte would join us. This was just to 
Adolphus' taste. He said it would be capital, 
especially if we had three or four donkeys over 
there for a bit of fun and dinner. To this Mam- 
lOfii. gave her consent, saying, she supposed 
young people would be young people ; adding, 
as she smiled, with a view to a compliment npoa 
her youthful appearance, " She was young iu" 
f^Xionce." But Mr. Gee took no notice of the 
observation, further than answering, '' Certain- 
ly ;" and immediately went on to say, the gfft- 
tlemen would brins; " the drinkables," if the 
ladies would provide "the eatables"— -only he 
hoped to goodness some one would rememfasr 
the salt, and he'd make it a moral duty to biii^ 
the cork-B<»rew. 

But Mamma, on making out her Ust, was in 
sad tribulation to find we should be dread&Uy 
short of gentlemen — ^in fact, there were oiUy 
two to more than half-a-dozen ladies. Where- 
upon she asked Mr. Gke whether he didn't think 
he could prevail upon some of his gallant young 
friends at the barraoiEs to join us. On this. 
Adolphus informed her he thought he could 
reckon upon Captain Lollop, and youns Doo- 
nuffin, but he was afraid he coul^'t get Ensign 
Dawdle, who, he said, was "the fastest ofthe 
lot;" for Dwadle was at that moment in training 
for his grand match of fifly pounds a^side, to 
pick up a hundred eges a yard apart within the 
hour. Besides, he added, it would be no use 
Dawdle's coming even if he could, for his back- 
ers wouldn't allow him to touch anything bat 
raw rump-steaks till the feat came off: Howev- 
er, he would do his utmost to secure foor or fix^ 
ofthe officers for us, though we mustn't blame 
him if we found them nothing but a pack of 
donkeys. At this we both laughed, and I said 
he was a sad quiz, and Mamma told him he 
eally was too severe upon tlie poor young men. 
But he would have it they were all donkeys ; ad- 
dine, that they were such a set of mere boys, 
and*' so intensely green," as he called it, that 
he had christended the regiment " Her Majes- 
ty's Sappies and Minors.** 

Next morning at breakfast. Mamma did no- 
thing but talk about the officers, telling me how 
glad she was we were goine to be introduced to 
them. They were generally single men. with 
independences as huidsome as their unironnf|: 
and there was no knowledge whether Gee's af- 
fection mightn't turn out tobe disgustingly pla- 
tonic after aU, and we, perhaps, find that he'd 
only been trifling with the best feelings of my 
nature, and loving me " as a sister," in the very 
prime of my life. So she hoped and trusted I'd * 
put on that beautiful pink bonnet that I looked 
so well in, for we couldn't tell what might hap- 
pen — ^blind mortals as we were. 

The breakfast things couldn't have been taken 
away above ten minutes, when the waiter 
brought up a note, saying a man was waiting 
below for an answer. It was from Mr. Gee 
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written in his usual eccentric and would-be wit- 
ty style, and ran as follows : 

" Mt dear Mrs. De Roos, 

" I hare secured Lollop, and he says he 
is sure Doonuffin will come if the ladies wont 
mind him smokinf his weed after dinner. 
So, lul-lul-lul-ful-la-Zi-e-tee, yours truly, 
A. G. Gee. 

*' P. S. By the by, consoming them donkeys 
— ^how many will you require 7 I think the la- 
dies ought to have one apiece. Please send 
word back by the man. as I am waiting at the 
barracks to know. " On, criky, don*t I love my 
mother!'" 

We could neither of us understand t)ie post- 
■cript to the note, for Mr. Gee having always 
spoken of the officers as a pack of donkeys, 
Mamma would have it that it referred to me 
number of officers we wanted to make up the 
party ; while I said I felt convinced that it mere- 
ly related to the donkeys he had proposed to en- 
gage for us to ride upon. However Mamma 
said it would be better to speak to the man on 
the subject, as such a mistake would be very 
awkward, and she wouldn't for the world give 
any offence in thai quarter. But so thoroughly 
convinced was she that she was in the nght, 
and I— as usual-^in the wrong, that she would 
twist everything the man said to her own view 
of the case, and kept fancying that all the don- 
key-man told her about the long-eared things 
related to Mr. Gree's friends at the barracks. 

When the man came into the room. Mamma 
— determined to put the question plainly to him, 
and so find out whether Mr. Gke, when he spoke 
of Donkeys, intended to refer to the Officers— ■ 
said with a smile, "Do you know, my good 
man, whether the Honorable Mr. Gee, in the 
letter you brought from him, in speaking of don- 
keys— he ! he ! he !— means them for the Offi- 
cers or not 1" 

" Oh, yes, Marm," replied the donkey-keep- 
er, *' I knows he do, 'cos Cap'n Lollop was with 
him — Cajp'en Lollop, you know, Marm — him as 
were had up for a tarring of the hinsides of all 
the ladies' bathing gownds — and they was a 
talking on a party to the Devil's Pyke, and say- 
ing as how it 'ud be capital fun." 

" There you see, Charlotte, I was risht, only 
you win be so positive, my love!" she said, 
turning to me : '^and a nice mistake I should 
have made if I had followed your advice." Then 
turning to the man, she continued, " Will you 
tell the Honorable Mr. Gee that I think half a 
dozen will be sufficient. That will be just one 
to each lady." 

"Werry good, Marm," the man answered; 
"and you may depend upon their aU being 
quiet and fit for ladies." 

"Yes, I hope Mr. Gee will attend to that," 
replied Mamma, sharply ; " for I should be sorry 
if anything occurred to upset the party." 

" Oh, yer needn't be afeared on any party be- 
ing upset with the ones you'll have, Marm," an- 
swered the man ; " Mr. Gee knows 'em well, 
and will answer fi>r none on 'em being at all 
wishus. Indeed there never were but one in 
our whole troop as couldn't be trusted out with 



a lady, and he were a black 'un with a wl&li 
nose.^' 

" A black one with a white nose !" exclaiioei 
Mamma ; " dear me, how singular ! He osei 
to play the cymbals, I suppose f' 

" No, Marm, not exactly that," the man u- 
swered ; " though he were uncommon clever, to 
be sure ! Do almost anything but talk. Undtf- 
stand eversrthing that was said to him, like i 
Christian, Marm." 

«* Ahj I see," replied Mamma ; «« of foreigi 
extraction, and understood the language, n 
could not speak it 1" 

•* Why, Marm," laughed out the donkey keep- 
er, '« I suppose that were about it." 

" And was he really such a bad character?" 

" Yes, Marm," replied the man ; " he wmt 
to be trusted out without some one to look artv 
him. You see, he was inclined to shy, and tbei 
is always the most dangerous to ladies, Mam.' 

'•Yes, very true, my good man," answerrf 
Mamma; "your shy ones are always suchilf 
ones, that one is never safe with the creatweL* 

" No more yer are, Marm," continued ifci 
man : " but yer needn't have no fears of thems 
Mr. Gfee has settled upon. Now, there's 'Sr 
TaUon Sykes ' will be just the werry thiflf fr 
you. He's a grey un, but not at all shaky aW 
the knees, I can assure yer ; and Mr. Gee, «ii* 
knows him well, said he were the only ones 
would take you.*' 

" Indeed, I am very much obliged to Hi' 
Gee," replied Mamma, with biting sarcasm, "^ 
choosinff the grey Sir Tatton for me." 

"Well, Marm," the man added, scratchinK 
his head, " if yer objects to him, there's 'Baur 
same Jack * as yer can have ; only, yer see, Mt 
Qte were afeard on his being a lee-eetle too W 
for one o* vour time of life. And the worst « 
it is, he will ^et at his tricks occasionall^Ti »» 
that might (frighten yer, Marm; though, if y<f 
just cives him a tap on the head with yer p**" 
sol,, he's as quiet as a lamb arter it. OthcrwiS 
he's a beautiful swect.tempcr, and so uncomm* 
partial to carrots, that, bless you, he'll follow my 
eldest daughter about anywhere." ' 

" Your daughter has auburn hair, then, I wp" 
pose V* asked Mamma. « 

"Well, it is a iaftle inclined that way, Man»i 
replied the man, with a look of wonder, astf lj» 
was asking himself what on earth that badg«< 
to do with the business 1 " However, M«*[ 
to keep to the pint," he continued, " as yer *J» 
seem to fancy either *Sir Tatton Sykes » 
* Handsome Jack,' there's one among the W * 
Mr. Gee said he should like to be there, asl» 
sure you'd be werry pleased with. He's noj» 
werry good 'un to look at ; but he is so ^ 
and gentle, that even if you were to dig y^r 
shawl pin into his back, I don't think it 'iw "»■*• 
any difference to him much." ,, ^^ 

^*Dear me!" exclaimed Mamma j "weU,"* 
must be a donkey indeed." , 

"Yes, Marm,^' answered the man; ' W** 
wery extraordinary donkey, I «an assure p- 
He's called 'the Philosopher,' Marm, and W» 
one of the most raggedest coats you «'^®' *JJg 
The strangest thing is, too, that yer <»»;/5! 
him to shoes nohow; for do what you wifli *»*• 
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.•hrays flingiag 'em o^ and going about without 
'ere a one.'^ 

*' Lord bless me 1" exclaimed Mamma, horri- 
fied: "I should hope Mr. Gee would never 
'think of bringing a creature like that" 

" Well, I told you, Marm, as he wom*t a werry 
|[0od 'un to look at," said the man, in explana- 
tion; "only I thought the gentleness on his 
natur 'ud please yer. Bless you, though he's 
been pelted and persecuted by all the boys in the 
town, yet I never know'd him to kick one on 
'em. His love of taters, too, is #onderful — 
biled, or unbiled, bless yer, it*s all the same to 
him — so long as they's taters. As for beer, too, 
I gives yer my word, Marm^ Fve seed him ^et 
as drunk on it as any Christian — I have, m- 
deed." 

" Pretty Philosopher ^ truly !" cried Mamma, in- 
dignantly. "However, rm very glad you've 
given me this warning; and you 11 be good 
enough to tell Mr. Gee that I wouldn't have such 
a mere animal as he seems to be at our picnic 
on any account" 

" Well, then, Marm, I suppose yer must have 
one in his place ; and if I might make so bold, 
I should recommend ' the General.' He's pro- 
digious handsome to be sure, and has a fine 
Roman nose of his own, with the thinnest legs 
I'm sure you ever &t eyes on." 

" There, never mind about his legs," replied 
ICamma. " But do you really think that Mr. 
Gee could persuade * the General ' to come 1 I 
should so like him to be there." 

" Oh, yes, Marm, I've not the least doubt he 
eould be persuaded to come, if so be as he was 
took round by the road, and kept away from the 
urater -, for you see, Marm, it was only t'other 
day, when he was out on the beach along with 
Lady Limpet, as lives on the Steyne, when all 
on a sudden, hang me, if he doesn't bolt off, and 
carry her Ladyship rie ht into the middle of the 
sea, and there he stood with the water up to his 
shouklers, and the poor lady clinging to his neck, 
and screaming away for help, so that two on us 
vas obliged to go in and pull him out by main 
force." . 

"What an extraordinary propensity, to be 
mre !" cried Mamma, considerably alarmed. 

"Yes, Marm," continued the man; "but it's 
^e only draw-back he's got, Marm, unless, in- 
deed it be that he's blind of one eye." 

" Ah ! lost it in the field, I dare say," added 
Mamma. "Ah! gallant creature! I've no 
doubt he'd sooner die than run." 

" Well, I really do believe he loovld sooner die 
tUn run any day, Marm," replied the donkey 
nan. 

" Yes, it is easy to see ' the General' is some- 
tlung out of the common !" exclaimed Mamma. 

" Out of the common ! I believe you, Marm !" 
tbman replied. " He's been regularly bred and 
bom to it, like one of the right sort. So I'll tell 
Mr. Gee as how you'd like to have him. Now, 
Marm, if you'd excuse the libity, there's ^ yowag 
Ducrow* — would you like to have him as well ? 
He goes out to most of the pic-nics here, and is 
agen'ral fav'rite with the ladies." 
, " 'Young Ducrow V " asked Mamma ; "why, 
Wold is her 

*' Rising four, Marm," he answered. 



" Only four years old 1 ' exclaimed Mamma. 
" What is the man talking about % No, I don't 
want any such little things at my party." 

" He's wonderful clever, indeed, Marm," con- 
tinued the man. " Mr. Gee always takes him 
out, wherever he goes. You can't tell how he'll 
iimuse yer. He fires off a pistol, and sets at ta- 
ble with a napkin round his neck, and will pick 
your pocket of anything, Marm." 

" Bless me, I wouldn't have a creature with 
any such propensities near me for the world !" 

"You'd much better have him, Marm. He 
does it all in play, Marm ; and what's more, he's 
the littlest thing of his age you ever seed ; and 
he's not above five hands, I can assure yer." 

" Not above five hands !" returned Mamma. 
" Why how many hands would you have him* 
Once for all, my good man, such juvenile mon- 
strosities may please Mr. Gee, but they are 
not at all to my taste. So you can go'ack to 
the Barracks, and tell Mr. Gee all that has tran- 
spired ; only pray take care and mention, that I 
would rather 'the General' came than all the 
Officers put together." 

The man touched his hair, and left, laughing 
at what he thought Mamma meant for a sarcas- 
tic joke. 

No sooner^ had he taken his departure, than 
Mamma began congratulating herself upon her 
good fortune, and said, it would make the party 
so distinpU to have one of the General's rank 
among the company ; adding, that if the whole 
affair went off as well as she expected, she cer- 
tainly would go to the expense of a paragraph 
among the fiuihionable intelligence of the local 
papers, with a list of the distinguished guests 
present. Then, suddenly, she'd exclaim, that 
she'd give the world if she could only find out 
what ihat dear old General liked. Perhaps a 
raised pie might be too heavy for him. How- 
ever, military gentlemen were generally partial to 
lobster-salad, and if there was one thing that she - 
prided herself upon more than another, it was 
Mr lobster-salad. Only let the fish be fresh and 
firm, and— however much people might laugh at 
her — on her lobster-salad she would stand before 
the first cook in England. 

In this way she went on, all dinner-time, and 
even up to tea, talking of nothing but the Grener- 
al, -now wondering whether the loss of his ey© 
disfigured him much, and then whether he wore 
a shade or green spectacles to hide it, till at la3t 
the waiter put an end to her raphsodies by bring- 
in? in the cards of Mr. Gee and Captain Lollop, 
who, he said, were in the Coffee Room. Telling 
the waiter to show the gentlemen up. Mamma 
thrust the work she had been engaged upon un- 
der the sofa, and begged of me to run and smooth 
my hair, while she stepped into her room and 
changed her cap. As we were going up stairs, 
she told me that she supposed JV&. Gee had call- 
ed about the Donkeys he was to see after for us 
to ride upon. But it seemed as if all the fates 
were conspiring against us, for in reality he had 
only come to speak about the Officers, and the 
consequence was that Mamma insiuted the 
whole Regiment, by mistaking the one for the 
other. 

When she came down, Mr. Gree introduced 
her to the Captain — who was in his uniform— 
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and I could see from the change that immediate- 
ly took place in her manner, and the mincing 
way in which she talked, that she was endea- 
Toring to make herself as amiable as possible, 
and impress the Captain with the idea that she 
was no ordinary personage. 

" Indeed, Mr. dee," she said, after the intro- 
ductions were over, " I have to tender you my 
very — very best thanks for affording me the 
pleasure of the Captain's acquaintance. It is 
very — very keyind of you, for both my daughter 
and myself have long been anxious to number 
him among our friends." 

Lollop answered nothing, but smiled gracious- 
ly, and curled the ends of his moustachios, till 
they looked like the tip of a camel's-hair paint- 
inrush ; while Mr. Gee assured Mamma that she 
would find Lollop " a perfect brick" — ^and to tell 
the tru^, from the color of his coat, he did look 
something like one. 

" So you intend honoring our fete chaTitpetre on 
Tuesday," Mamma said again, addressing the 
Captain. "You must not, however, expect 
grafide chose. It will be a mere cold collation on 
the graSj and perhaps a daunce.^^ 

" You-au-are very good-aw," answered the 
Captain, still twiddling his moustache. '* I pur- 
nose aw-affording myself the pleasUre-aw-aw of 
Deinff there-aw." 

** You are very Ar^ind," replied Mamma. " I 
believe we are also to be honored by two or three 
of your friends we have not as yet nad the plea- 
sure of being introduced to. I am sure, Mr. Gee, 
I do not know how we should have managed 
without your assistance. Really the ladies ought 
to be greatly indebted to you for the pains you 
have taken on their behalf" 

" Not at all," answered Adolphus. " I was 
glad to hear from the man I sent up to you this 
morning, that you were jolly well pleased widi 
the selection I had made. They are a rum lot; 
but they are the tidiest I could stumble over." 

" I'm sure," returned Mamma, " that no one 
could have done better. I was quite che-armed 
at your being able to secure the * General ' for 
me." 

"Well, I've done almost as well the other 
way," he replied. 

^Undeed," said Mamma, with a smile, fancying 
he was now going to tell her about the donkeys. 
" You mean those stupid creatures you propose 
having for the young ladies. Well, perhaps 
they will complete the party. How many have 
you engaeed 1" 

"Oh ! I've got four of the fastest of the lot for 
you. Don't you think I have LoUoj) V 

" Yes-aw," answered the Captain. " I-aw- 
ihink they are-awj and decidedly the best look- 
ing." 

°' I'm very glad of that," returned Mamma ; 
** for really some of those I have seen standing 
at the bottom of the Steyne had such a disreput- 
able and dirty appearance, that I really should 
feel ashamed to be seen withiMt them. Upon 
my word, I do believe the poor creatures are 
half starved. But perhaps you know the ones 
I allude to, Captain Lollop — I mean those that 
generally stand at the end of the Marine Parade. 
You must know them ; for I assure you the boys 
annoy nearly every lady that goes by." 



Lollop, thinking that Mamma alluded to 
of the junior officers of his regiment, stajred arai^ 
and at last stammered out, " i really. Madam* 
aw-aw dont know those you refer to : bo^ 
aw " 

" Well, that is a good un," interrupted Gee, 
"when you know as well as I do, that IVe seal 
you yourself out with some poor devils that Fa 
sure no one would have taken for gentlemen.'' 

" The ones I mean," said Mamma, still d&og- 
in^ to the donkeys, " ace generally taken Ar 
children— ^ough, indeed, I have known some 
of them to be taken for youne ladies. Now, it 
was only Uie other day that Miss Kate Tolle- 
maehe, who certainly is not a proud girl, ffot <m» 
to take her over to Rotten Dean, and she said 
the poor creature was such a miserable object 
that she blushed when any one went by. And 
would you believe it, she told me his coat was 
so fbll of dust, that she was sure it never wac 
brushed from one year's end to another. And 
you would fancy that when they get as moA 
as seven-and-six-pence a day, they might be, at 
least, decently dressed for the money." ; 

I could see that Lollop was getting more and ' 
more angry at the idea of any gentleman bekf 
spoken of in such terms. 

" You may depend upon i{, that's Ned Bynj,'* 
said Gee — " for he's very seedy, and has oSy j 
seven and sixpence a-day, I know ; and it's at I 
ways been a wonder to me how the fellows co<M 
allow him to remain in the mess." 

"That's just what Mrs. Tollemabhe said^I ' 
can assure you, Captain Lollop; but they're dSL 
such a dreadful set of donkeys, that one isn't a 
bit better than the other," continued Mamn»t 
who was so anxious to make friends with the 
officers, that she tootdd direct all her converai' 
tion to the Captain, though, from his forced 
smile, I began to see that Mamma was makioe 
some dreaidful mistake ; and though I nudged 
her underneath the table, still she wovdd go o& 
saying, that many ladies of her aG(][uaintanee had 
entirely given them up ; and that if it wasn't fbr 
the nursery-maids, they wouhln't have a aoA 
after theai. 

Gee burst out laughing at this, and cried oat, 
" Bravo, Rouse I" and Mamma, encouraged by 
this approbation, only went on ten times worse, 
notwithstanding I endeavored to turn the con- 
versation, by asking Captain Lollof> whether he 
thought the fine weather would continue "l 

" But," proceeded Mamma, "I hope my keffoA 
friend, Mr. Gee, has managed better for us. Ncnt 
do see that at least they are clean, there's a good 
creature, and that their shoes and straps are all 
ri^ht ; for I'm sure Captain lA)llop will aem 
with me that they are not generally so, and^at 
indeed, they more frequently look as if they had 
just come out of the stable." 

" I am sorry to say I do not understand roil} 
Madam," answered the Captain, with great hau- 
teur. 

"Well, Mrs. De Roos," said Gee, wh(>, I 
could see, was afraid of his firiend's losing his 
temper at what he thought Mamma intended fer 
a joke, " I think the best way will be for them to 
come round here for you, and all go on togeth- 

" Oh ! dear me, no I exclaimed Mamma, with 
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gl^Binile and a shake of the head, " I wotddn't be 
^^leen in the public streets with the things for all 
^fou could give me ; in the country, where there 
ttB no one to notice you, of course, it is quite an- 
other affair ; but bless you, if i was to show my- 
^Belf in the town with them, I should be afraid of 
yjbting pointed out for weeks afterwards. But 
.tell me, Mr. Gee^ I hope you have chosen nice 
Jones for up 1" 

I " Why, Madam," said the Captain, with sar- 
; easm, '' you are so difficult to please; but Lord 
' Clozehorse is coming, and perhaps you may not 
Aink him quite so disreputable as the rest." 

" Lord Clozehorse r exclaimed Mamma ; 
"why, what an extraordinary name to give the 
donkey." 

"Well, Madam," said the Captain, rising 
with dignity, " if such be yottr opinion of Lord 
Clozehorse^ perhaps they had befter all stop 
iway." 

"Oh, do not say so," cried Mamma; "you 
should have more regAeard for the ladies, for at 
any rate they will afford us a hearty laugh." 
f &ee, who all die while had been blowing bis 
Bose most violently to smother and hide his 
laughter, now burst out, and leant his head on 
the comer of the mantel-piece, and kept lifting 
his 1^ up and down, as if some convulsion had 
.nfeed him. 

Captain Lollop rose up— scarlet in the ftu^e 
irith rage — and saying, " Madam, I will bear 
with your insults no longer," bounced out of the 
nom. Mamma, alarmed at his sudden depart- 
ate, tiimed round to Qee, who was still laugh- 
ing, and clasping her hands, said, " Oh ! what 
erer have I aonc 1 Oh ! Mr. GJee— Mr. Gee— 
what erer have I done— Mr. Gee 1" 

But Mr. Gee could only gi^le out, " Oh dear, 
my poor sides ! it's the best bit of ha that has 
coiifte off for this long time. If }rou haven't been 
oustaking her Majesty's Sappies and Minors 
for a pack of donkeys." And then he ex> 



I never in all my life saw a person in such a 
^'dfeadful way before; and I do verily believe 
that she would have torn her false front — if she 
bftdn't been afraid of its coming off in the pres- 
eaee of Mr. Gee— when she found that Lord 
Clozehorse was a peer of the realm, instead of a 
donkey on the marine pcurade, and that " the 
Qeaeral," for whom she had expressly intended 
to prepare her delicious lobster salad, was a 
> long-eared animal who would have preferred a 
thisele, and have looked upon her delicious lob- 
Bisr salad as only so much green-meat spoilt. 

But the worst of it all was, ^lat the next Sat- 
urday, at break&st, Mamma, while looking 
Ofer the eolumns of that horribly radical paper, 
the BaiGffTON Guardian, discovered a lone and 
lodiorous caricature of the whole procee£ngs, 
aader the head of •* Curioto but natural mis- 
take ;" after which, upon my word, the whole af- 
fiar got to be so public, that whenever the wait- 
en came into the room, they were oUiged to 
R their napkins to their mouths to hide their 
hter ; and whenever we walked out on the 
^"^radCj people used to turn round and giggle, 
tad even those impudent donkey-boys used to 
i»a after us, crying out, *' I>o you want a Hof- 
£tflr,Mi»mir 



As this was not to be borne, we made up our 
minds to go back to London; for, of course, 
whenever we went out we were certain "to meet 
that Captain Lollop, or some of the officers, and 
they always crossed over to the other side of the 
way directly they saw us ; and though Mamma 
tried to explain awajr the mistake, and wrote a 
long letter, apologizing for it, toi the Captain, 
still he took no notice of it. Indeed, Mr. Gree 
told us, that it was a most unfortunate affair al- 
together ; for he said that owing to his having 
nicknamed the regiment " Her Msyesty's Sap- 
pies and Minors, ''^and having always spoken of 
them as a pack of donkeys, it was Loliop's ten- 
derest point. And if he could hardly oear it 
from him, why of course it came with double 
force from a ladv on the first time of his seeing 
her. Accordingly, putting all these matters to- 
gether, we agreed that it would be much betteic 
to say "good-bye" to Brighton and Mr. Gee, 
and return h(Hne as soon as possible. 



OFFER THE FOURTH. 

During our absence, Papa— who I dare say 
used to feel lonely of an evening — ^had made a 
new acquaintance in the person S the Reverend 
Evelyn Dossey, who had come to consult him 
about what he feared was a slight tendency to 
apoplexy. He certainly was one of the hand- , 

somest and most elegant clergymaa I think 1 
ever saw. Not only liad he a beautiful florid 
and wax-like complexion, but his hair was aa 
black and shining as patent leather, and parted 
beautifiilly down the middle ; and I could have 
declared it curled naturally, if it hadn't been that 
sometimes) when he called early in the d&y, itr 
had that peculiar smell of the tongs clinging to 
it, which no bergamot can overpower. Mam- 
ma said he must oe between thirty and forty, if 
he was a day : for with her quick eye for de- 
tecting the difference between real and apparent 
youth, she told me that, notwithstanding ne took 
such pains to brush his long back hair on the 
top of his head, still she could see that he wa|» 
quite bald on the crown. His whiskers were 
perfect little pets; and it was clear from the 
beautiful way in which they were curled, that 
he took great pains with them, and was not a 
little proud of their appearance. The worst 
part about him was his neck; though at first 
sight you hardly noticed it's being so short as it 
was, u>r his white cravat was so beautifully tied 
and fluted in front, that I declare, all the while 
he was in the room I used to sit and wonder 
how on earth he managed it, and fancy what a 
time it must take him every morning to do. 
Both Mamma and I agreed that his linen, was 
the finest we had ever seen,, and that it was quite 
a shame to put such lovely French Cambric into 
shirts; while his white pocket-handkerchiefs 
were of such exquisite texture, that we each of 
us allowed that, with a nice rich Vaknciennes 
lace border, they would have been fit for the first 
lady in the land. He always dressed in black, 
of course; and his doUies, and patent leather ^ 
boots, were so elegantly made, that he certainly 
did look a perfect genUeman. Indeed, every- 
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thiDff about him was extremely quiet, even down 
. to his iewclleiy— he wore very little, but rery 
good. ; for the only article of bijouUrie to be seen 
were the buttons to his wristbands^ and two or 
three inches of a thin eold chain running; to his 
waistcoat pocket, besides a magnificent diamond 
rinf , set ouite plain, on the httle fineer of his 
right-hand— and this was the hand, I noticed, 
on which he took his black glove while in the 
piidpit. 

The reverend gentleman. Mamma soon found 
out was a widower of several years' standine. 
He had early in life married a young lady wiSi 
a small fortune and a confirmed consumption. 
As he had but little interest in the church, he 
thought it better, instead of devoting the money 
his wife brought him to the purchase of an avow- 
son — ^for indeed he had a moral objection to the 
sale of such holy offices — ^he had tnought it bet- 
ter, I repeat, to build a commodious Chapel at 
the West End of London,— especially as tne ac- 
commodation at the Churches was far from suf- 
ficient, and his personal appearance was highly 
attractive. This chapel he nad taken great pains 
to have so well warmed in winter, and ventilat- 
ed in summer, that — ^what with tne softness of 
the cushions and the hassocks— and having ihrtt 
or four {>rofessional singers for his choir — and 
there being only free seats enough to accommo- 
date the footmen — and what with the rhetorical 
language of his sermons, and the elegance and 
g^deur of his delivery — and his being an ex- 
tremely devout Christian, and a remarkably 
handsome man — and what with his having writ- 
ten two epic poems, one entitled '' Paradise 
rouND— IN woman!!" and the other '' Beelze- 
bub, THE KING OF ROME ! ! ! "—there was soon not 
« seat, to be had in the place for love or money, 
and it was currently reported that the rent of the 
pews yielded him a considerable income. 

Mamma and I went there the very first Sun- 
day after we had made his acquaintance ; and 
of all the elegant congregations i ever saw, there 
never was anything equal to his ! Nine-tenths 
of the pious and fashionable assembly were la- 
dies. The bonnets alone were worth going 
nHes to see; and there was scarcely a prayer- 
book in the pews that hadn't a coronet embla- 
zoned in ffold on the back of it The gay 
colors of ue splendid liveries of the footmen, 
with their powdered heads, had a magnificent 
efiect; and! declare, if the sineingr wasn't equal 
to the Italian Opera ! As for the Reverend Eve- 
lyn Dossey, too— much as I had been taken 
with him before — ^when I saw hun in the pulpit, 
I felt that if it hadn't been for my attachment for 
Mr. Gee, I should have fallen violently in love 
with him then and there. Oh .' it was so beau- 
/ tiftil to hear him, in the most choice and poetical 
language, raisins his musical voice, and lifting 
up nis beautiful white hand — ^till his diamond 
«ing sparkled again in the light — against all the 
pomps and vanities of this wretched vale of 
tears ; and when he came to a new division in 
his discourse, and he paused for a minute to take 
his podcet-handkerchief from his black silk 

rm, I declare the scent that came from it, as 
unfolded it and waved it to and fro, was so 
heavenly and refreshing, that I could see all the 
ladies in the gallery feastiDg upon the perAime. 



Then it was so ch^rmin^ to hear him warn li 
be-rouged old dowagers in the kind and delict 
way he did, of the shortness of this life ; will 
the splendid ficiires of speech in which he allal 
ed to our all being *^ miserable sinners " toil 
away greatly from the harshness of the tn^ 
And if— to give greater efiect to his semum— i 
found it necessary to comment in strong teni 
upon the innate sinfulness of the human raoejij 
invariablv directed his eyes to the fVee seats, aal 
addressea himself in the most solemn and seras 
tones to the congregated footmen in particular. 
When we returned home to lunch, Mannu 
was so thoroughly captivated with Mr. Doase^, 
and so taken with the rank and fashion of fa» 
flock, that she couldn't help saying the Reyereai 
gentleman was the very man to make a yoong 
girl happy. She #as sure, too — ^from the nim- 
ber of times that he had turned his eyes to w 
during his sermon, — I had made a deep impm* 
sion upon him. Mr. Qee would be certainly i 
very eligible match for me, but of course he va 
not the moral character that Mr. Dosaey wu; 
and she must confess she would much sooos 
see her child happy in an unpretending Broogb* 
am with a man of virtue, tban miserable in i 
dashing curricle with a confirmed Roue. K«t 
that she wished me entirely to discard Mr. Gte; 
but, as she told me before, there was ao little dA* 
pendence to be placed in the young man, and is 
was so flighty, that really there was no tdliv 
whether he meant anything beyond mere fiieno- 
ship after all. So she should like me not to bi 
altogether reserved in my manner to Mr. Dot* 
sey. 

The next evening, when jthe Reverend Gentie* 
man called, I never heard anybody go on as Mam- 
ma did to him about his sermon. . She went to 
such extremes in her admiration of his discoane, 
and flattered him so broadly, that it was a won- 
der to me how she could ever ^ave the courage 
to say as much, and he be weak enough to be 
tickled by it. '* Ah !" she would ezclainL << it 
had made me, as well as herself, a sadderout t 
wiser woman. Indeed, all the time we wen 
walking in Kensington Gardens, I did nothing," 
she told him, "but talk of his discourse uid 
him, and kept continually blessing him for the 
new thoug[hts and feeling he had given me." 

First thing next morning, I declare if Mr. Dos- 
sey hadn't been so pleased with Mamma's com- 
pliments on the previous evening, that he sent 
me both his Poems, splendidly bound, "with 
the best regards of the author" written in a very 
neat hand on the fly-leaf. Mamma directed ime 
to write back immediately a long letter, thank- 
ing him for the present— she herself dictating it 
to me, and making me speak in no measured 
terms of both the pleasure and profit I anticipate 
ed from the perusal of his celebrated works. 
Twenty-four hours had not gone over our heads» 
before Dr. Dossey in person answered my note. 
Mamma pretended to scold him for bavins sent 
the books, saying that she had not been able to 
^et me away from them ever since they had becA 
m the house. And when he volunteered to read 
us some of the passages that he said had been 
the most admired in the humble effusions of his 
pen. Mamma's rapture knew no bounds, and she 
kept making nim— though he certainly dida't 
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lequire much presnng— contiiiiie to read the 
Irhole evening through. When he rose to take 
bis departure, she got him to promise that he 
Vrould come again as soon as he possibly could, 
uid proceed with the intellectual banouet to 
^hicn he had so kindly treated us. After he had 
gone. Mamma told me she really must beg — ^un- 
less I wanted to offend her seriously — that I would 
be a little more enthusiastic in my admiration 
of Mr. Dossey's genius the next time he called. 
It really seemed like a want of gratitude and in- 
capacity to appreciate hiffh poetry on my part. 
B«3iaes,'any one with half an eye could see that 
Mr. Dossey's weak point was his love of appro- 
bation ; and when I could afford the poor man 
so much pleasure by my praise, it was unkind — 
na^, almost wicked of me to withhold it. After 
this, Mamma, finding that a very pleasing and 
highly prepossessing portrait of the Reverend 
Gentleman, in his robes, had been published, 
bought one of the lithographs, together with an 
engraving of Milton, and had them both framed 
and hung up as a pair, one each side of the chim- 
ney glass. This was a most agreeable surprise 
to Mr. Dossey on his next visit. Then, hearing 
that he was extremely partial to Orange Marma- 
lade, she got some of the best Scotch expressly 
for him ; so that, finding himself so thoroughly 
•at home, and so much eSmired in our little cir- 
cle, Mr. Dossey used to " drop in" to tea nearly 
every evening. Then he would either read to 
us whole pages of the volume of " Selections" 
from his Foems that had been published by a 
verv dear and intimate friend of his : tci^^ther 
witn a^dissertation on his Genius and Wntings. 
in which Milton's " Paradise Lost " wasproved 
to be far inferior to Dossey's " Paradise Fx)Und." 
Or else he would copy into my Album some 
"Impromptu" on my beauty he had composed 
4tthome. But Mamma observing that, m the 
various poetic efliisions he addressed to me, he 
only spoke of Jiimself as being warmed by 
" friendship's pure flame," was continually get- 
ting him to take my Scrap Book home, and 
wnte something else m it, in the hopes of his ul- 
timately poetismg himself into a less tepid state 
of feeling. And, true enough, he did; for he 
kept gradually workihg himself up. Lyric by 
Lyiic, until at last he confessed himself to be de- 
voured by the "consuming fire of Love." Con- 
sequently, what with his " Stanzas on my 
ETE8,|* or " Canzonets on my lips " and "Lines 
m being asked for a definUwn of the feeling of 
hove^" upon my word I began to like nim more 
and more, and to think how different he was to 
Mr. Gfee. He seemed to be so much more intel- 
lectual. Then, hb was undoubtedly far better 
looking. A^ain, there was such a dove-like ex- 
pression in his eyes ; and his manners were so 
much more refined — and his lang^ua^e so much 
more elegant— (Oh, it was so nch and round 
When he warmed upon any subject H— that, 
ihoueh he had not the same hveUness or spirit, 
and frankness of disposition, and manliness of 
deportment as Adolphus, still I felt that my af- 
fections were becoming more and more devoted 
every day to Evelyn. And yet— though Mr. 
possey occupied the centre of my heart— I still 
had a comer or two left for Mr. Gfee. 
Nor was the Reverend Gentleman long in de- 



tecting that my love was not eniirely given to 
him ; for he was very anxious to learn who Mr. 
Gee was. And whenever he heard me speak of 
him with approbation, his fine brow would low- 
er, and he would endeavor, in strong terms, to 
point out to me the immorality of mat gentle- 
man's conduct, and at once proceed to denounce 
him as a .mere man of this vain and empty- 
world. In all of this Mamma would strictly 
agree with him, and declare that hev conduct 
was never to her taste. And when she observ- 
ed that I always endeavored to find some excuse 
for Adolphus's singular habits in the volatility 
of his disposition, Mr. Dossey would become ex- 
tremely agitated, and hope that that depraved 
young man would never cross his path, for he 
never felt such a contempt for a human being 
before, and he believed he was not altogether de- 
void of love for his fellow-creatures. 

But the worst of it was, just aoout this time, 
Mr. Gee left Brighton for his chambers in the 
Albany. Of course he was not long in calling 
at oiur house, and then — as luck would have it 
— ^because I kept him waiting a few minutes in 
the drawing-room, he must go peeping into my 
album whidi was lyins on the table. Scarcely 
had he asked after my health, when he wanted to 
know " who the deuce Ihab Evelyn Dossey was, 
who had been shooting his higMy impassioned 
rubbish about my aneelic form into my album T' 
I told him^ as delicately as I could, that he was 
a very intimate firiend of Papa's, and had a great 
talent for poetry : but he only flew out at me, 
and said in his eccentric way, *' he should like 
to come across the buffer, and he wouldn't be 
long in knocking him into the middle of next 
weekj" (those were his very words!) And he 
was so cross and surly, too. mat he would scarce- 
ly say a word beyond " Yes" and " No," and 
only Kept half whistling to himself and beating 
time with his fingers on the top of his hat ; ob- 
serving, that he supposed he should meet the 
Poet some day, and then he'd just take the liber- 
ty of astonishing his weak nerves ; and it was 
only by assuring him my feelings for him had 
unaergone no change during his absence, that I 
could prevent him quitting the house in a huff. 
At las^ however waiter a great deal of coaxinA»n 
my part— for I found, when he threatened to 
leave me for ever^ I really did like the man much 
more than I had imagined— I completely (][uiet- 
ed all his suspicions, and we parted better friends 
than we ever had been. 

After Adolphus' departure, I ran and told 
Mamma what had happened. She was delight- 
ed, and said that she had never given Mr. Gee 
credit for so much affection for me. However, 
I needn't alarm myself about the rivals meetings 
for nothing was easier than to keep the two apart, 
by always telling Mr. Gee we should be ou^ on 
those evenings when we knew Mr. Dossey was 
coming, and tell Mr. Dossey the same whenever 
Mr. Gee was going to be with us. 

But, alas ! matters were not destined to go on 

?uite so pleasantly, and between the two stools 
was very nearly coming to the ground. For, 
one afternoon, while I was dressmg to go out 
with Mamma, Mary brought me up Mr. Do»- 
sey's card, and told me he was in the drawing-- 
room. I sent word down I would be with hiv 
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directly. As luck would hove it, who should 
knock at the door about two minutes afterwards, 
but Mr. Gee, and as I had told Mary I should be 
down in a minute, of course it was too much 
trouble for my lady to come all the way up 
stairs again to apprise me of his arrival, but she 
must let Clayton (our man sarrant) show Adol- 
]^us straight up into the same room as Evelyn. 
And a pretty scene ensued — as I afterwards 
learnt from Mr. Dossey himself— who, of course 
had no more idea that he was in the company 
of Mr. Gee, than Mr. Gee knew he was face to 
face with Mr. Dossey. 
r After the gentlemen had informed each other 
that it was extraordinarily fine weather for the 
time of year, the conversation very naturally 
turned towards me, and they both agreed that 
my portrait^which was over the sofa — didn't 
do half justice to me. 

" Miss de Roos is a remarkably fine girl," 
observed Mr. Gee, whose language was very 
different to strangers to what it was to his 
friends. *' She certainly has got a first-rate pair 
of eyes of her own, hasn't she'?" 

"Extremely so — a—," replied Mr. Dossey, 
who prided himself on a slight drawl. " He 
will, mdeed, be a fortunate being— a— who is 
blessed with the hand of the lady— a—," 

"You think he will, ehV* asked Mr. Gee, 
smiling at the clergyman — "Well, so do I," — 
and pulling up his shirt-collar, he added — " and 
whars more, 1 rather calculate I know the lucky 
dog who's to have her." 

"Indeed! you surprise me— a—," simpered 
Mr. Dossey, of course thinking he was " the 
lucky dog ^' Gee referred to. " xhen I suppose 
Mrs.,De Roos — a— has spoken to yo u a on 
the interesting subject— a— 1" 

" Why no, the Old GKrl has not exactly done 
as much as that yet, though matters certainly 
have gone very far," answered Adolphus. "But 
of course any one with the least ' Twuse^^ can see 
when a gpurl's in love with a fellow." 

" What, then, you have noticed her attach- 
ment— a— V returned Mr. Dossey; " I can as- 
sui'e you, sir— a — I myself have had my doubts 

j^ " 

" Ah ! of course, it isn't likelf that you should 
be able to judge as well as myself," replied Mr. 
Gee. " Vou don't know, I suppose, whether 
th0 Father would be likelv to have any objec- 
tion to the match, do you 1 ' 

" I have not yet. sounded him on that pomt— 
a—," answered Mr. Dossey ; " though I pur- 
pose speaking to him shortly on the subject— a 
— but it islar firom a pleasant task— a—, I can 
assure you." 

" Far fvom pleasant ! So I should think it 
■ <would be for y<m ;" said Mr. Gee, nettled at what 
he thought extreme officiousness on the part of 
Mr. Dossey. " I should say, now, it would be- 
come you much better, if you were to keep ouiet 
in th0 back ground, and leave that part or the 
business to ««." 

"You are very considerate, sir— a—,' an- 
swered Mr. Dossey. " Perhaps it wovld look 
* non respectful— a—, if the party himself was 
to ask the Old Gentleman's consent— a—, in- 
stead of allowing a comparative stranger — a — 
fc. to interfere in the business— a—." 



" Of course it would." replied Mr. Gee \"^m 
the deuce has any other person, but tne m| 
himself, got to do with it ? But never fear, r 
* Governor * will give his consent fast cnou 

"I dare say— a—." said Mr. Dossey; 
pedally as the girl has no property — a — 
though she has excellent expectations — a — , •« 
of course the family would be glad to get hcr-1 
a— comfortably settled." 

" Yes ; I think it will be a very decent mateb 
for her:" remarked Mr. Gee. "What do ywr 
think-ehl" 

" Why— a—," said Mr. Dossey, with a smile; 
" that is — a — ^really such — a^an awkward ques- 
tion — a— for me to answer—*—." 

•' Oh, I understand !" replied Mr. Gee ; "yon 
don't like to speak out before mef And jfi^ 
perhaps, you would hardly believe it, but at one 
time r really thought it was only a little flirtatioa 
on the girl's part." 

"Dear me, how siAgular!" observed Mr. 
Dossey. 

" Yes t but it's all right now, you may rest 
assured," continued MS. Gee; "for the other 
day I had some very serious conversation willi 
her on the tender point" 

" And she confessed to you— a— that she real- 
ly was ih love ?" asked Mr. Dossey. " WeO, 
sne has never acknowledged— a — as much to me 



"Of course not," returned Gee. "Whv, 
you'd never expect that the girl wouldgo break- 
mgthe subject to y<n&— would you V* 

" Well, perhaps it would have been rather ta- 
delicate— a— for the youne lady to hare taken as 
much upon herself— a — ,^* replied Mr. Dossey 

"You see, the fact of it was," said Gee, "I 
suspected there w&s a rival in the ease ; and, 
you know, situated as I am with the fiunily, 1 
thought it better to inquire into the business at 
once?' 

" Oh, indeed ! And do you know — a—" ob- 
served Mr. Dossey, " I myself had my suspicions- 
there was a lurkins; attachment in another quar^ 
ter— a— But then, from all I could gather of that 
person's character — a — he did seem such a re- 
probate—a— that I could hardly bring myself to 
Delieve that Miss De Roos— a— could have any 
egard for the fellow — a •" 

"What! a reprobate, is heV returned Bfr. 
Gee ; " and vet pretends to be outrageously re- 
ligious, eh V^ 

" Dear me," exclaimed Mr. Dossey ; " why, I 
was given to understand — a— he had not the 
least religion in him !" 

" I dare say — not the least spark of it at bo^ 
torn," responded Ghee. " I'll warrant he's a pret- 
ty hypocrite ^ 

" Oh yes !" replied Mr. Dossey, " continually 
up before the magistrates, I hear — a '* 

" Well, I'd give something to meet the soeun- 
drel," said Gee, with a nod of the head. 

" For my part, I would go miles to avoid the 
fellow— a— '^ remarked Mr. Dossey; "for if I 
was in the same room with the profligate— a— I 
should consider myself disgraced for lifo— a — 
They do say he's as strong as a horse— a — and 
loves fighting almost as much as a bull-dog.** 

" Oh, he £>es — does he ! Come, that's a new 
trait in his character to me," observed Mr. Qee. 
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' ' ^nd I trust this accidental meeting at the house 
of a mutual friend — a — may grow into' a closer 

in ti nnacy — a " 

** "Well, I'm sure I hope so, too," answered 
Mr. Gee. " I like the way in which you spoke 
out about that humbug,'* 

*' I can assure you, sir — a — as you are so an- 
xious to give him the punishment he so richly 
deserves — a — ," continued Mr. Dossey, "if ever 
I happen to meet hjm— a — I shall only be too 
happy to bring you face to face with him." 

" W'ell done our side!" cried Mr. Gee. — 
" Give us'your hand, my bay ! I'm proud to 
know you.*^' 

And tliey kept on shaking hands until I — who 
had only a moment before learned they were to- 
gether, and was nearly frightened out of my life 
at the idea oi their meeting — entered the draw- 
ii^-room. 

Seeing the two gentlemen on such friendly 
terms, I immediately imagined that the oi\e had 
discovered some old friend or schoolfellow in the 
other. Accordingly, smiUng with delight to find 
the dreaded collision had takeh so apparently 
amicable a turn, I advanced toward them and 
•aid to Adolphus-^" Dear me, Mr. Gee, I had 
no idea you were acquainted with Mr. Dos- 
aeyV' 

** Gree !" screamed Dossey. 
" Dossey !" roared Gee. 
And immediately the Reverend Evelyn, who 
luckily had his hat in his hand, made toward? 
' the door as fast as he could, and was out of the 
housie before the Honorable Adolphus, who im- 
mediately set ofFin pursuit of him, had got down 
to the hat-stand. When I ran to the window, 
and stepped into the balcony, I saw Mr. Gee 
tearing down the street as hatd as he could 
scamper, while Mr. Dossey w^s cautiously 
emerging from under the area steps of the next 
house to ours — where he had been secreting, 
himself, and the gate of which he had providen- 
tially found open. 

I flew up stairs to mamma, and having in- 
formed her of my dreadful mistake, and the 
frightful scene that followed, I told her I was 
convinced it would lead to bloodshed, and finish- 
with a fit of hysterics. 

When I came to, mamma assured me that my 
alarms were quite childish, and that it was only 
my ignorance of the world which led me to see 
misery in that which she knew could but lead to 
happiness. The fact was, that up to that time, 
she had— from an over sensitiveness on her part 
— felt a natural delicacy about speaking to either 
of the gentlemen concerning the nature of their 
intentions towards me. But fortunately now^ she 
felt it her duty, as a mother, to take the business 
into her own hands, and to see both of the par- 
ties, and learn from them whsit their intentions 
' really were. As for the little jealousy about 
which I had so needlessly alarmed myself, why 
{ that ousht to show me what a high value each 
of the gentlemen placed upon my affections. So, 
' without more ado, she would go on directly, 
' £rst to Mr. Dossey's residence, and then to Mr. 
i Qee's, and — without compromising either her- 
sdf or me — ascertain which was disposed to 
^ make me the most eligible offer. 
( " I have come to you, Mr. Dossey/' ilaid Mani< 



ma, on being shown into that gentleman's li- 
brary, " at the earnest request of my poor dear 
daughter Charlotte, who has told me of the un- 
fortunate rencontre that has occurred this after- 
noon at our house. Of course I need not tell you, 
my dear Dossey, that it has had the most dread- 
ful effect upon Charlotte's nerves, or that I have 
left my suffering child in bed. But she entreat- 
ed me, in such strong terms, to come on to you, 
and exact a promise from you, as a man of pea(5e, 
that there shall be no blood spilt in this unhap« 
py business, that I had not the heart to refuse 
tier. Oh ! Mr. Dossey, it would indeed be the 
death of my poor girl, if she thought th^t even 
a hair of your adored head: should be hurt through' 
any affection — however slight — you may enter- 
tain for her. Oh 1 Mr. Dossey, let me, as a fond 
-^fond mother, implore you to grant me this tri- 
fling favor." 

" My much respected madam," answered Mr. 
Dossey, who grew bold when he saw he could 
make a favour of foregoing the duel which he had 
never dreamt of till then, " My much respected 
Madam, — a — Miss de Roos may rest assured— . 
a — however much my feelings might prompt me 
to seek satisfaction — a — for the insults, I have 
had heaped upon me by that my— a— I met at 
your house this aftcrnoon—a— still my cloth, and 
a sense of my mission here, madam, would 
alone be sufficient to restrain me — a — . It is 
lucky for this Mr. Gee that I have learned to love 
my enemies,— a— or I certainly should not have 
slept in my bed till — a — but let that pass." 

" Oh, Mr. Dossey," exclaimed Mamma, seiz- 
ing his hand, '* how can I ever thank you suffi- 
ciently for this noble sacrifice 1 Charlotte wiUj 
I know, live only to bless you for it. Indeed — 
indeed, Mr. Dossey, you cannot tell how deeply 
—madly, the innocent, artless girl loves you, 
and it was only to satisfy her of your safety that 
I came hither." 

■" My dear Madam— a — ^I am obliged to Miss 
de Roos for her consideration for me — a— ^" rc- 

flied Mr. Dossey, coolly; " but thank heaven ! 
know my duty to my erring fellow- creatures — 
a — well enough to be able to subdue — a — tl^at 
raging lion Passion, when it is roused within me 
— a — . Indeed, it was but a knowledge of the 
fearful acts— ^ — which even the best of us in our 
moments of temper are often led to commit-^— a — 
that made me fly — ay, fly like a coward. Mad- 
am, — a — from the presence of that exasperating 
man." 

" Yes, Mr. Dossey I I will allow, exasperat- 
ing man," responded Mamma ; " still 1 am sure 
that your better judgment when you reflect calm- 
ly upon all the circumstances of the case, will 
tell you that his cpnduct — reprehensible as it 
seems to have been towards yourself— is not al- 
together inexcusable towards my daughter." 

"Indeed, madam f How so?" returned the 
Reverend Gentleman, with hauteur. 

" You should remember, Mr. Dosseyj" con- 
tinued mamma, " that however much you may 
have loved my daughter — ^and however much 
she in her heart may have wished you to love 
her — still, as yet, you have never by any decided 
step, given Charlotte to understand that you 
were desirous of claiming the heart— you had 
only to speak— to command." * 
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" Well, madam," he answered, "perhapa I 
have been remiss in that respect — a—. 

** Remiss, Mr. Dossey ! You have been cruel," 
returned mamma, emboldened by the confes- 
sions she had extracted from the Reverend- Gen- 
tleman: "1 alone know how much she has 
adored you for your genius and virtue. But 
would you not nave. called it presumption on her 
part, had she for one moment fancied that her 
humble charms could have kindled a flame in 
your nobie bosom 1 I know it would only dis- 
tress you — who care not for worldly praise — 
were I to tell yoif that she loved you for those 
poetic talents which she worships, and which 
nave for ever associated your name with the 
wise and ^ood. Nor will 1 wound your natural 
humility, by telling you how she has feasted 
over the eloquence of those discourses of yours 
which have drawn crowds of admiring nobles to 
listen to them. Nor will I offend your modesty 
by informing you how your exquisitely beautiful 
Epic has enchanted her day by day, or how she 
is always repeating that divine passage of yours 
in the fourth Book, which is indelibly engraven 
on my heart as well as hers^ and which begins — 
dear me, 'tut-'tut— well, that is strange— I shall 
forget my own name next But you must par- 
don itie. This excitement you see is too much 
for me.'* 

"JWydear lady," answered Mr. Dossey, "I 
feel the force of your observations — a— that is, 
the force of such of them at least— a — as refer to 
my conduct to your daughter — a — the others I 
pass by as mere vanities— a—. Still, as I can- 
not deny the truth of all you have said— a — I 
will endeavor to make some reparation at this, 
the eleventh hour, for my past neglect — a — and 
if you will excuse me for a few minutes— a — I 
will write a letter on the subject to Miss De 
Roos — a — . In the meantime, perhaps, you 
would kindly endeavor — a— to amuse yourself 
with a copy of my * Paradise Found'— a — . It 
may enable you to refresh your memory about 
that^ss«ige m the fourth Book-— a^-which Miss 
De Ross was so good as to admire — a — ." 

All the time the Reverend Gentleman was 
writing, mamma kept bursting out, exclaiming 
impulsively as she perused the volume, " Beau- 
tiful! Beautiful!!" Then Mr; Dossey would 
look up, and smilingly ask which^ook of the 
Poem she was reading, and on being informed 
which it was, be would say — " Yes, that— a — 
has been very much quoted— a — ," and then 
continue writing. 

At last the letter was finished and carefully 
sealed, and mamma, taking it, returned home 
fultofjoy. ^ 

" Look here, Charlotte, my dear," she Said, 
holding up the note, " do you know the hand 
writing 1 Now didn't I tell you you foolish 
thin^— this morning's adventure was the luckiest 
accident that could have happened to y6u 1 And 
here's a written proposal from Mr. Dossey, 
who. of course, couldn't help allowing that he 
bad been very much to blame in not making you 
an offer before. Now let's hear what my dear 
son-in-law, that is to be, says, for I'm dying to 
know all about it." 

On opening the letter, who can picture our 
surprise at finding that the Reverend Ueiftleman, 



after confessing he had been culpably -remiss in 
never having openly declared his passion to me 
before, and acknowledging that great excuse waa 
therefore to be made for Mr. Gree's conduct that 
morning, proceeded, in the most magnanionous 
way, at once to resign all claim to my hand and 
heart— however much he prized them — in fevor 
of that gentleman ; for Mr. Dossey felt it was bat 
a sacrifice he was in duty called upon to make, 
Mr. Gee having been a prior friena and candi- 
date for that inestimable honor. 

I never saw anybody in such a passion as 
mamma at first. She said it was very vrell to 
make a virtue of giving me up, but she knew 
well enough what it was. The poor weak thing's 
vanity had been hurt at the idea of any persoD 
being considered in the light of a rival to ha 
own dearly beloved self, and^cT course he was 
but too glad to creep through any moral loop-, 
hole he could find. All she wished to goodness 
was, that the man had only let fall some hint of 
what he intended to do, and then he wo jfd not 
have got her to waste her time over his sleepy 
"Paradise Found," which she had always 
thought as dry as eating so much bran. How- 
ever, it is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
-ood, she added ; and to tell the truth, she was 
Jelighted Mr. Dossey had resigned me in favor 
of Mr. Gee, for, of course, now that gentleman 
couldn't well himself, and must make rae a pro- 
posal then and there. What, she would ask me, 
was Dossey, compared to Gee 1 Why, the one 
wad a mere nobody— while, at any rate, Mr. 
Gee had got some of the best blood in the land 
in his vems, and stood a very good chance of 
becoming one da5r a Peer of the Reafm. 

As there was still time before dinner for Mam- 
ma to ^o down to the Albany, and have an in- 
terview with Mr. Gee on the subject, she sent 
Clayton for a cab, and started ofiT, telling me that 
I should be Lady Portiwinx before many years 
were over my head. 

Luckily ^!r. Gee was in, and received mam- 
ma most politely, 

She then proceeded to tell him how shocked 
she had been to hear of what had occurred at 
our house that morning, and how, immediately 
on being informed of it, she had made it a duty 
to visit Mr. Dossey, and get him to write-a letter 
apologi»mg for his conduct, and undertaking to 
forego any claim the Reverend Gentleman might 
'ancy he had upon my affections. 

When Adolphus had read the note whii* 
Mamma had laid before him, he said it was a 
noble act on Dossey's part, especially as he 
could see, from the wording of the epistle, it had 
cost the Reverend Gentleman a severe struggle 
to do so. Really it placed him verjiawkwarcUy, 
and he didn't know how to act. 

Mamma observing that Dossey's relinquish- 
ment of me had not ^the apparent effect on Mr. 
Gee she had anticipated, grew alarmed lest be 
too should aflfect the generous, and both with 
equal magnanimity insist upon giving me up to 
each other — while I, though possessed of a couple 
of suitors, who declared they were dying with 
love for me, should *be forced still to remain 
single, through their both being, ready to make 
any sacrifice for me, but marry me. 

Accordingly, mamma said she was surprimd 
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vto hear that a man of Mr. Gee's excellent good 
sense should be so easily duped, by such a trans- 
parent show of feeling on the part of Mr. Dossey 

when, with half an eye, anybody who knew 

him could plainly perceive that he only had been 
prompted by a dread lest Mr. Gee's well known, 
.£ne manly spirit, should demand an immediate 
satisfaction, for his daring to aspire to the %ame 
-hand as his noble rival. 

J* What!" answered Mr. Gee, "then you think 
4his is merely written in fear of me V* ■ 
" Most decidedly," returned mamma. 
*^ And that this man's dread of my vengeance," 
eontinned Adolphus, ". was the real cause of his 
consenting to relinquish all claims upon the ob- 
ject of his love *?" 

" Oh ! I'm perfectly satisfied of it, and if you 
-^d seen him yourself, you, with your natural 
<][uickness, would have been the first to have 
been convinced of it," added mamma. 

*' Well then, I'll tell you what I think I ought 
'to do, Mrs. de Roos." 

" Yes, my dear Sir, what is it V eagerly in- 
quired mamma. 

" Why send you back to him, with a solemn 
assurance from me that he need have no cause 
of alarm, as from this time forth, 1 promise to 
.^withdraw whatever pretension I may have at 
one time conceived I had to the hand of Miss 
.4e Roos." 

" Ah ! that is so like your noble nature," said 
mamma, biting her lips with annoyance, to find 
lierself again foiled; "but don't you think you 
ought to consider my daughter's feelings, rather 
than those of such a gentleman as Mr> £>os8ey 1 
I can assure you, Charlotte never had any real 
regard for the man." 

" Pardon me, madam," he replied, quite cool- 
ly ; " but I think, from the warm terms in which 
Mr. Dossey speaks of your daughter in his let- 
ter, it is very evident he must have received same 
encouragement from the lady." 

"Then I am to understand, I suppose," said 
Mamma, with extreme sarcasm, " that the Hon- 
orable Mir. Gee's opinion of the young lady whose 
affection he tmce sought, is suck, that he fitno 
thinks her capable o( forgetting her former feel- 
ings, as easily as some people seem to forget 
theirs?' 

" No indeed, my dear Mrs. de Roos, you mis- 
understand me," he leplied ; " you see I do not 
blame your daughter in any way, but I feel I 
have been as remiss as the Kev. Mr. Dossey, if 
not more so. I ought to have spoken my mind 
in more definite terms to your daughter, if 1 had 
expected and hoped to have secured her affec- 
:tions. If mine was a prior engagement, at least 
,it required u prior offer; My dear madam, it 
l^ during my stay at Brighton, I had once thought 
, that Miss de Roos was so eager to obtain a hus- 
/ band, I should certainly have acted in a very dif- 
\ ferent way from what I have done." 

" But, my dear Mr. Gee," expostulated mam- 
ma; "could you not, with your natural good 
sense^ easily perceive— even in the slight inter- 
view you had with Mr. Dossey — that he was so 
eaten up with vanity, that he would be the very 
man to cajole himself into the belief that mere 
civility on the part of a lady, was possitive ad- 
miratioa of him 1" 



" It may be so, inadam," answered Mr. Gee ; 
" but you really must excuse my attempting to 
separate two confiding hearts— one of whom 
asks for a "Definition of Love," and the other 
one writes impassioned lin^ in the lady's Album 
to explain it.'^ 

Then Mr. Gee rose, from his seat, and Mam- 
ma, seeing that it was useless her pressing the 
point, rose likewise, and — with a most dignified 
curtsey — took her departure. 

On mamma's reaching home, I could read in 
her face that she had not been quite so successful 
as she anticipated. Indeed,4t was extraordinary 
how downcast she looked. When I inquired 
what was the result of her interview with Mr. 
Gee, she related to me all that had occurred, and 
concluded with a long tirade against ma*! in 
general, and Messrs. Gee and Dossey in particu- 
lar. 

I soon saw what a little silly I had been. It 
was plain that Gee had loved me, and I couldn't 
help feeling he had too good a cause of com- 
plamt, to give me any hope of ever regaining 
his esteem. It made me shudder, too, when I 
thought of the encouragement I had given to the 
address of Mr. Dossey. How like it seemed to 
the beginning of the fulfilment of Papa's words 
— " that my whole life would be a snare — a trick 
and — a lie." And yet, the next moment, I felt 
the blood tingling, through nay frame, at the idea 
of being flung aside by the very two gentlemen 
1 had stooped almost to court ; and — though I 
knew I half deserved my fate — still my vanit/ 
was so strong, that I was ready to adopt any 
means which seemed to hold opt a prospect of 
afi^ain bringing them to my feet. ^ 

Mamma, too, rather infemed than allayed my 
desire for revenue. We both of us sat all the 
next morning without speaking a word ; think- 
ing how we could devise some plan by which 
to get at least one of them back, and so mortify 
the pride of the other.' Mamma assured me that 
it was hopeless, and foolish trying to produce 
any effect upon Gee. Though for myseli; I was 
far more anxious to work an alteration in his 
feelings than in those of Mr. Dossey. 

At length mamma persuaded me— if I only 
wrote to Mr. Dossey one of those beautiful af- 
fecting letters which I knew so well how to write 
— that his egregious vanity would be so tickled 
that he would be certain to be caught by it, and 
come back again — all penitence to me. Then 
again this would be siich a nice annoyance to 
that Mr. Gee, to think a mere mushroon#of a 
clergyman had been preferred to him who was 
closely connected witn one of the oldest titles in 
the kingdom. 

I sat down and wrote. Mamma looked over 
my shoulder, and kept giving me hints as to 
what I should say. Firsfc, that formal way of 
beginrvng would never do — then this expression 
wasn't strong enouv:h — and then I should ruin all 
if I didn't throw my whole soul into the letter 
and make the man believe I was broken-hearted 
without him. If I tore up one draft I must have 
torn up half a dozen at least. Until at last, find- 
ing it was useless my attempting the task, I 
threw down my pen and told Mamma I could 
not do it. Then she sat down to the desk, ask- 
ing me where my pride was that I allowed my- 
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8C^ to be cast aaide*— Hkdl an old plaything. 
Snatching up tbe pen she soon scribbled off an 
impassioned note to Mr. Dossey — in which J 
was made to confess such intense admiration 
and love for the reverend gentleman,' that my 
cheeks were burning with shame at myself all 
the while I copied it. 

.When I had written — directe^d, and — sealed 
it, I couldn't help begging and praying of mam- 
ma — as she loved me — not to take it. But she 
had such pow'er over me, that . one word from 
her was quite enough to upset all my strongest 
arguments. Besidas, I could see she was much 
more an^ry than even /was, at having been 
foiled in her artifices — and that she ^as deter- 
mined — at any sacrifice — ^not to be beaten in her 
n^achinations. 

As she was putting on her bonnet to go and 
deliver this wicked letter in person, I was half 
tempted to run in and tell Papa — who was still 
in hia study — of all that had taken place. But 
then I knew so well that he would throw my 
own words in my teeth, and remind me of his 
prophecies, that I hadn't the courage to consult 
Aim on the matter. It was impossible to help 
remembering, that a little more than six months 
ago I had told him to believe in my virtue and 
honor — and was it strange that I should want 
the heart to be the first to tell him I had become 
the very trickster he had predicted. And yet I 
knew he would be kind to me, and be sure to 
give me good counsel. But my better resolves 
Came too late. Mamma returned to the room 
reatly dressed, and in another minute had left 
ijne house with my letter to Mr. Dossey in her 
hand. 

Whilst T was still seated in the parlor, with 
my eyes fixed on the fire, lost in a wretched rev- 
erie, I was suddenly startled by a loud double 
knock at the door. It couldn't be Mamma re- 
turned so soon — it was too early for .visitors — 
and too late to be any person to see Papa— for 
he had left a good half hour at least. 

In a minute or two the servant relieved my 
suspense, by announcing-— to my dismay — The 
Honorable Mr. Gee. 

" Charlotte !" he said, advancing towards me, 
" I was unjustly harsh to your mother when I 
saw her, yesterday, and said things to her about 
you which I have called to-day to ask your for- 
giveness for." 

This he spoke in so different a voicei and so 
unu^l a manner, that he quite frightened me. 
I was so unprepared, too, for his generosity — so 
heart-broken at the remembrance of what IM 
done — thaf I could not say a word to him in re- 
ply, and merely stretched out my hand for him 
to shake, as a token that I still wished tp be 
friends with him. 

** Come, -now," he added, as I turned my head 
away to hide my tears; '' I have hurt you, I see, 
—and wronged you, I know. Is it not so, my 
little oq^r* 

Still my tears wQuld not allow me to speak to 
him. 

" I have never yet confessed to you, Charlotte 
the love I bore you," he continued ; and maybe 
this has led you to fancy I was only trifling — 
where, indeed, I wished to be serious ! So ail I 



want to learn from you ia— in plain terms — do 
you love Mr. Dossey 1" 

" By Heaven, I do tm^ /" I said quickly, and 
should have said more, only he shook me by the 
hand so heartily, that I had not the courag-e to 
tell him the rest. 

"There, I knew she didn't !" he ans-wered. 
"This morning I could not help recoUecdug, 
Charlotte, what you said to me in the drawing- 
room— a little better than a week ago — when I 
questioned you about Dossey ; and I felt con- 
vinced — from what you told me then — it could be 
only the fellow's overweaning conceit that made 
him fancy mylittle one was sighing for him. 
Wasn't that it, Lotty— eh 1" 

"Yes — that is — perhaps it was partly my 
fault," I stammered out. 

" Th^t is, you were laughing at him, and ^ 
thought you were in earnest — ain'-t I right 1" he 
asked. 

But every word he spoke on the subject struck 
so deep into my heart, that I could Tiat answer 
him ; and indeed my whole thought were upon 
thcU letter. All I hoped and prayed for was — 
that Mr. Dossey was not vain simpleton enough 
to be caught by the trick. I lonsed to throw \ 
myself at Adolphus's feet, and confess the whole 
to him. But I knew he would want to see the 
note ; and if he did see it— he mvst hate me. Be- 
sides, one hope was lefl. Mr. Dossey might be 
from home when Mamma called, and she would 
return with it unopened. 

"Come, come, Lotty," he said, attributing all 
my grief to the reflections he had cast upon me, 
" you mustn't think any more of what t said in 
a moment of pique. You see that fellow Dossey 
had so put me out, — and your mother happened 
to call before I had time to cool down, — or else 
I'm sure I never should have thought so meanly 
of you as to have supposed you guilty of the 
conduct I attributed to you." 

" No, Adolphus, it isn't that. I rijight have 
felt hurt at the idea of parting with you for ever, 
but — a — but — a — ," agcun the confession was on 
the tip of my tongue, and again I could not 
stammer it out. 

" There, don't let me have any more of those 
buts," he answered smiling. " I tell you once 
for all, I shouldn't have ^iven you up, if I hadn't 
thought that you first discarded me. Only you 
see, ray dear girl, I never knew I loved you until 
another had made me jealous — and then, I will 
confess, I felt stung at the idea of being distanced 
by a fellow like that Dcssey." 

" Oh ! that I only dare tell you aU !" I mur- , 
mured, hiding my face in my hands. ' 

"Dare tell he what?'' he asked, in a half i 
tetchy tone. "What is this ' mystery f If we 
are to be as one, Lotty, don't let us begin by 
having secrets from one another. Does it relate 
to Dossey — that is all I want to know V* 

" It does, it does," I cried ; and I was about to 
rise and throw myself at his feet, and tell him 
all I had done, when a loud knock at the door 
transfixed me to my seat ^ but Mr. Gee, turning 
his head towards the window, exclaimed, with 
an oath, " Why, there's that scoundrel Dossey 
coming in with your mother." 1 hen fixing his 
eyes intently on me, he said from betweea his 
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teeth, ** Charlotte ! what is the meaning of all 
thisl" 

In a second* they were in the room. Mr. 
I>os8ey was not mure astonished at the presence- 
•of Mr. Gee than was Mamma. But Gee ad- 
vancing to the middle of the room, said, in a 
quiet tone, *' Mr. Dossey, I am afraid we are 
Doth being tricked here. Now, sir, a word with 
yon. As a man of honor — what brings you to 
-this house again V* 

On this, the Reverend Gentleman drawing my 
accused letter from his pocket, handed it, with- 
out a word, to Mr. Gee — who read it, and then 
gsYe, one look at me. " And the young ladv 
-who wrote you this impassioned note," he said, 
'* has just sworn to me. Sir, by heaven she loved 
you not.'* Then taking his hat, he bowed, and 
left the room, saying, " Ladies, I wish you a very 
g^ood day." 

In a nr^inute^ Mr. Dossey also left, wishing us 
a very good day. 

Mamma and I remained silent for a quarter of 
an hour, at least, ashamed even to look at each 
other. At last, she said, ** Was this your do- 
ing 1 How came Mr. Gee here 1" 
X '* He came by his own generous impulses, 
\^ Mother," I replied, with passion. '• He came 
to offer me his hand and neart ! and you came 
\ bringing tne token of the hand and heart I had 
I to give him. He came here thinking me all 
\ purity ; you came here showing him how foul a 
' creature you had made me. Yes, Motfury you — 
. you who should have watched over me and 
guided me to good-^ou who were first to teach 
me to lie in those very things id which truth 
• alone is — chastity. 

" Oh ! Mother ! Mother ! what will become of 
mer' 



OFFER THE FIFTH. 

Mamma and I dinn't say a word to each other 
for several days after that awkward and disa- 
greeable affair I described in my last offer. We 
-vrere so distant and polite, and respectful to one 
another — I always " Ma'an;ung*' her, and she al- 
urays ** Missine^* me— that anyone would have 
thought we had only just been introduced to one 
another. Papa, seeing that there was some dif- 
ference between us, wanted to know what had 
occurred, but, of course, mamma didn't tell him 
the truth, for her own sake ; and, for myself, 
now it was all over, I'm sure I was not goin? to 
enlighten him on the subject. Besides, I didn't | 
take this affair so much to heart as I did the one 
with Mr. Lacy. I was no longer a silly child ; ^ 
and a pretty thing it would be to have that Mr. 
Gee, hearing I was dying with a broken heart, 
indeed, for his sake ! So I kept continually as- 
suring myself I never did care much about him 
For my part, when I came to thirfk about it, I 
couldn<'»help wondering bow I could ever have 
been silly enouj^h to have seen any thing at all 
out of the way in the good-looking fellow, and, 
handsome as I might have thought him at one 
time, [ hated him now. 

However, mamma and I didn't remain in the 
sulks very long, and when we did make it up, 
she told me she had determined in her own mind 



upon one .thing, and that was, to b^even with 
that Mr. Gee, and take very good care to let him 
know we were neither of us worms, to be trod- 
den upon by him. She had been turning the 
matter over and over, and had come to the con- 
clusion, that the best way to be revenged upon 
the ^entlemai^ was, for her to go down to Lord 
Portiwinx, and let his lordship know what a 
pretty sort of a person he had got for a brother, 
she'd tell him the whole story, and take very 
g9od care that the story should lose nothing iir 
in 'the telling. Besides, even supposing that the 
dear old nobleman did not turn his back upon 
that Mr. Gee, at least it would enable her to 
make his lordship's acquaintance. Could she, 
as a mother, she asked me, allow that bad, bad 
man to trifle with the best feelings of her poor 
dear daughter, without so much as stirring a foot 
to have the villain punished, especially when it 
might be the means of introducing us to axircle 
in which she had long wished to move. More- 
over, who could presume to look into the book 
of fate, and say what it might not lead to. Per- 
haps I might become Lady Fortiwinx— stranger 
things than that had happened, and did happen 
every day. Then the poor despised Charlotte 
de Roos who wasn't good enougn for a certaia 
gentleman we knew, might have the satisfaction 
of cutting the wretch out of the title, by present- 
ing his lordship with a dear little innocent babe, 
thu would live to be a blessing to its dear mo- 
ther, and a death-blow to the ambition of that 
Honorable Mr. Gee — and, goodness knew, no- 
thing on earth would give her greater pleasure. 

Accordingly, mamma booked an inside place 
in the coach to Oxford, and started off as soon 
as possible for his lordship's seat in Witney. 

When she ^ot there, she was quite taken with 
Lord Fortiwinx ; for though she knew he was 
just upon sixty, still she declared that he looked, 
and was dressed, quite like a young blood. His 
hair was so beautifully curled, and the parting 
was so natural, that if it hadn't been for a few 
locks of gray just peeping out at the back of his 
neck, and the color being so intensely black, she 
should havft given him credit for possessing one 
of the finest " chevelures" in the world. As for 
his teeth, they were the whitest and the most 
regular she had ever beheld ! If they had be- 
longed to an .^frican, they couldn't have spark- 
led more than they did. Only the worst of it 
was, that when the dear old thing laughed, 
he would let her see the two little gold prongs 
at each corner of his mouth. The color on 
his cheeks, too, was divine I At first, she was 
convinced thajt it was the beautiful hue of health, 
and the rich reward of a youth well spent ; but 
wnen she looked at him again, and saw how yel- 
low he was under his poor eyes,' it was as plain 
as plain could be, that though he looked as 
healthy as a hay- maker, still he was naturally 
as bilious as a Methodist preacher. A?ain, his 
whiskers were so regular and jetty, that she 
couldn't help wondering how, at his time%f Ufe, 
he could be blessed with so black a pair. Though 
she wasn't long in solving the problem; for 
when she saw them in the sun, they were of as 
many colors as the silver side of a boiled round 
of beef, and moreover they were as red as mft- 
hogany at the roots. 
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The dreeing g;own he had on was made of the 
loveliest black Grenoa velvet, lined all throughout 
with cnmson silk, and fastened round the waist 
with ag:bid bell- pull ; while his trousers were of 
the same rich material as his robe de chamJbre, 
and made to fasten round the ankle, in the Turk- 
ish style ; and to complete the costume, he wore 
on his feet a OMir of red morocco slippers, with 
the toes turned up, like a pair of skates. 

All round his rooms were the most lovely oil 
paintings. Some of them of nymphs bathing, 
or Venuses reposing, or Dianas hunting, and 
other heathen goddesses, in the light costume of 
the skies ; and all showing how warm an ad- 
mirer his dear old lordship Was of the beauty of 
the female form. The statues, too, were the 
loveliest things she had^ever beheld ! No nasty, 
0^1 y, cross-looking, bearded old sages, whose 
Wisdom seemed to lie in not shaving ; but the 
most beautiful figures of Eves, and Psyches, and 
Graces, — indeed, every thing to show his ex- 
quisite taste. Even on the mantel-piece, there 
were two pets of little images of the principal 
dancers at the opera, in biscuit ware ; and here 
and there, against the walls, was a colored litho- 
|;rap of some handsome actress, as she appeared 
in one of the favorite burlesques, which, from the 
writing in the comer, had been sent to him, with 
her compliments. 

The table was strewn with the " Books of 
Beauty," and the •* Flowers of Loveliness," and 
" Byron's Beauties ;" together With a portfolio, 
which was filled with pictures of the " Pets of the 
Ballet," and heads of pretty laundresses, and 
handsome cigar women, and lovely pastry-, ook 
l^rls, and some French ones, very beautifully fin- 
ished, of " Le Coucher," and ** Le Lever, '^ and 
" L'Innocence," and " La Confession," and " La 
Belle Esclave." 

When mamma was ushered into his lordship's 
presence, she found him seated in an easy chair 
before the fire, reading one of George , Sand's 
highly moral and particularly exciting French 
romances, and with a box of dinner-pills and a 
glass of water by his side on the ^ble. Of 
course he received mamma— who is a remarka- 
bly fine- looking woman — with the greatest courtr 
esy; and she said she hadn't been in his pre- 
sence more than five minutes, before he compli- 
mented her upon her appearance by some classi- 
cal allusion to the heathen goddesses, and dex- 
terously pretending to be astonished almost to 
incredulity when she informed him that she was 
the mother of a daughter as old as myself. — 
Throughout the conversation whenever an op- 
portunity presented itself, he would manage to 
drag in improbable anecdotes, which only tend- 
ed to prove what an extraordinary man he was, 
and how he was admired by everybody, either 
for his extreme honor or his prepossessing ap- 
pearance. 

When mamma had given him a highly-colored 
•ketch fT Mr. Gee's behavior to me, in which she 
took care to paint me as an angel, and Adolphus 
as a demon, the poor old gentleman ordered the 
servant to put some coals on the fire, and declar- 
ed that he was moved almost tu tears to find that 
a scion of his noble house should have so de- 
demean himself to beauty and innocence, and 



that he should consider it a blot on his hitherto- 
unsullied escutcheon for the rest of his life. 
V " Ah ! beauteous madam," htf said, with a 
smile, '' it cuts me to the core to think that one 
who claims kindred to myself should have shown 
so little allegiance to loveliness, — and lovely I 
know the fair lady must be, coming from such a 
source, — for where the flower is beauteous, the 
bud is beauteous also," he added, with an ele- 
gant bow and a sweet smile. « 

Mamma, in return for this, blushed, simpered, 
and at last replied — " Yes, my Lord, most of our 
kind friends have allowed that my daughter is 
very lovely, but I fear that now the bud you 
speak of is unfolding its fresher beauties, the fad- 
ing flower must droop its head." 

Lord Fortiwinx gesticulated his dissent, and 
said, with a bland smile — " Your exquisite mod- 
esty, madam, blinds you to your own excellence. 
But I can well appreciate your feelings ; for I re- 
member, shortly alter the Peace, being in France, 
and as I am passionately fond of music — indeed, 
I am considered to have a natural genius that 
way — I went one Sabbath to hear the singing at 
the royal chapel at Versailles. After divine ser- 
vice, I drew aside to allow the Ctueen, who had 
formed part of the congregation, to pass, whea 
her majesty, being struck with my apoearance^ 
1 suppose — for I was generally alioweff to be not 
altogether ill-favored at that time — she, in the 
most pleasing way, approached me, saying — * I 
perceive, monsieur, by the classicality of your 
features and the manUnessof your bearing, that 
you are an Englishman.' — 'madam,' I replied, 
with a bow of profound respect—* I regret to 
state that I have not the good fortune to be the 
happy subject of so beauteous a Glueen — ' mon- 
sieur,' her majesty replied, ' your country is h^on- 
ored by your belonging to it ; for I see you are 
a perfect gentleman.' And so unconscious was 
I of my own attractions, that I can assure you, 
my charming Mrs. de Roos, that I blushed upto 
my eyes at receiving so generous a compliment 
from so illustrious a personage. But let us re- 
turn to your daughter, madam. I see you have 
been sadly distressed by Mr. Gee's heartless con- 
duct to the lovely yomig lady. 

" Yes, my Lord," answeAd mamma: **I vras 
sure your highly sensitive nature would enable 
you to understand what my feelings were on find- 
ing that my little rose, after being nursed in the 
bosom of a gentleman for a while, should be 
flung aside to wither, unnoticed and uncared 
for !" 

** And that man,'* added his lordship, « you 
tell me, Mrs. de Hoos, is my brother. Indeed, 
madam, 1 blush to own him as such ! Is your 
daughter young ?" he asked, his eyes glistening 
as he made the inquiry. 

«' Scarcely eighteen I"' replied mamma. *« And 
if you saw her, I'm sure you'd pity her from the 
very bottom of your heart. Poor child ! I can 
assure you her bright and exquisitely expressive 
eyes are bathed in tears from morning till night.*' 

'* The villain!" exclaimed his lordship, ViCh 
feigned emotion, and tapping the table with his 
fingers, to make his ri<igs sparkle in the light. 

^^ You cannot tell how many a pang that bro- 
her of mine has cost me before this, my dear 
madam. 1 think you said your poor, dear young 
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lady's eyea wen black and foil ?* he asked, with 
•▼ident interest. 

"Yes, your lordship," answeied mamma, 
** they aie extremely black, and full of fire — ^yet 
beaming with tenderness. But 1 fear it will be 
a long, long time, before she gets over this sad 
aliair. If your lordship knew of what an affec- 
tionate and confiding nature she is, I'm sure you 
could not but be deeply moved, to see her poor 
pretty cheeks blushing all over, from very agita- 
tion." 

" I am sure I should, madam," ro^ponded Lord 
Fortiwirix; but I will not rest in my bed until 1 
bring the treacherous distuiber of the fair lady's 
peace to account for his villainy. Poor dear ; 
evidently a girl of very deep feelings, and, I 
have no doubt, an exquisite figure, too?" he 
continued, looking anxiously at mamma for a 
reply. 

" She is generally considered, my lord, to have 
been remarkably well favored in that respect," 
replied mamma ;'" perhaps a little inclined to 
be stout, though I fear this early grief will sadly 
reduce the pleasing rotundity of her form." 

'• Let us hope not, madam." answered his lord- 
ship, with real emotion. " I shall not sit easy 
vntil I have obtained some redress for the lovely 
youi% creature. It will not be long before I 
hear the hile from her own beautiful little moqth 
— for beautiful and little I am sure it must be." 

"it is, your lordship, ' replied mamma. " Even 
- ber greatest enemy must allow that — if, indeed, 
a girl of her remarkably sweet temper can have 
such a thin^ as an enemy in the world. I knew 
your lordship would befriend my poor Charlotte. 
The exquisite generosity of vour sympathy, your 
beautiful sense and regard for justice, your well- 
known spirit of chivalry, and above all, your re- 
Terence of beauty, assured me you would pro- 
tect an injured lady, even though your own 
brother were the injurer." 

" You do me honor, madam," answered his 
lordship, bowing, " in having formed so high an 
estimate of my humble character. Yes, madam ! 
I have always been the devoted slave and ad- 
mirer of lovely woman ! I am ever ready to 
avenge and protect the charming sex. I remem- 
ber once, during the Bath season, just after the 
balls had commenced, being at the Assembly 
Rooms ; and as I was paying my addresses t-^ 
the beautiful and accomplished Miss Vavaseur — 
then the belle of the season — I was much annoy- 
ed at perceiving that, afler having danced three 
quadnlles running with the chief of the Cherokee 
indians-rwho were all the rage at that time— 
she stood up for a ttraltz with him. On this, 
being accounted one of the best waltzers of the 
' day, I went up to the Indian Chief, and said, 
'sir, perhaps you are not aware that it is the 
custom of this country, that, after a gentleman 
has been honored with the hand of a lady for 
one dance, he should conduct her to her seat, and 
allow other candidates for that honor a similar 
gratification.' The chief looked at me sternly, 
and muttered something in his own language, a 
kaowled^i^e of which I did not number among my 
accomplishments. Being generally allowed to 
be one of the bett shots of my time, I was not at 
all aiarmsd, but coolly repUed, ' If, sir, you are 
desirous of construing mijE remonstrance into an 



insult, I shall be delighted to afTord you any 
satisfaction^— at any time — or at any place — 
either with pistols or with swords (for I was 
famed for my fencing) — ay, or witn bow and 
arrow, if you please;' for I was an equally ex- 
pert archer. This brought the brave chief to his 
senses, and, seizing my hand, he told me, *That 
the Thunder-cloud ' meaning himself) 'was glad- 
dened at the courage of the pale-face,' (meaning 
me)-— 'and that he was' proud to make my ac- 
quaintance, for I wa? a perfect gentleman.' '* 

Mamma, who, during this not very probable 
anecdote, had been exclaiming, " Indeed !" and 
" Bless me !" and " I should never have believed 
it !" with great emotion, here rose to depart- 
Whereupon his lordship assureij her that it 
would not be long before he demanded of Mr. 
Gee an explanation of his unmanly conduct; 
adding that however he might regret the circum- 
stances which led to this introduction, still he 
was much indebted to it, for having afforded 
him the exquisite pleasure of makiLg the ac- 
quaintance of so charming a lady as mamma 
was. 

As T afterwards learnt from a little bird that 
came and whispered it in my ear, mamma had 
no sooner taken her departure, than Lord Porti- 
winx rang the bell, and requested to see Mr. 
Sertingley, who — being a poor relation of the 
late Lady Fortiwinx — was a protege of his 
lordship's, and occasion^y acted as his secre- 
tary. 

" I wish you, Frederick," said the old beau, as 
soon as Mr. Sertingley had entered fhe room, " to 
prepare to go to town on a little private busi- 
ness that I want you 4p look into for me. The 
fact of it is, Mr. Gee has been playing the fool 
with some girl in town j and the mother — cer- 
tainly a remarkable fine woman — has been down 
here com})laining of his conduct. As the honor 
of the family seems to be a little compromised, 
I should like you to go to town and pretend, you 
know, to redress their wrongs — you see ; or, in- 
deed, do any thing you like, just to hush it up. 
It would never do to have that fellow Gee in the 
papers again." 

" I perfectlv agree with your lordship," an- 
swered Mr. Sertingley, who was the most agree- 
able of gentlemen ; for he was always perfectly 
agreeing with everybody on every subject. 

" Of course, it would never do for me," con- 
tinued his lordship, " to be continually interfer- 
ing about all the young ladies that Mr. Gee 
chooses to depeive ; and I shouldn't do it in ,this 
case, indeed, only the mother, who as I said be- 
fore, is a remarkable fine woman, has given me 
such a flowing description of her daughter's 
charms, that I should like you yourself to go up 
to town and let me know the real facts of the 
case, and whether the girl is anything like what 
the mother makes it out; for if she is only half 
as beautiful as she says she is, I shall consider 
it my duty to go up to London and see about it 
myself Don't you think that's the best way, 
Frederick!" * 

" I perfectly agree with your lordship," re^ 
plied Mr. Sertingley, with a profound shake of 
the head. 

" And to tell you the truth, what makes me 
the more eager to look into the merits of the j 
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case U, that the hairbrained brother of mine has 
certalaly got consummate good taste of his 
Qwn." 

«* Oh, certainly," said Mr. Sertingley, with evi- 
dent emotion: "I perfectly agree with your 
lordship in that respect" 

"And besides," added Lord Fortiwinx, "it 
doei strike me as a downright piece of villany, 
ibr a man, calling himself a gentleman, to trine 
with the affections of a fond, young and confid- 
ing creature — especially if she is possessed of 
•uch divine attractions." 

" I take precisely the same view of the case as 
your lordship," replied the complaisant Mr. Sert- 
ingley ; " indeed, there is no contradicting what 
your lordship says." 

"But, Frederick, we must be verv careful of 
one thing," continued the old beau ; " you know 
the old proverb tells us that all mothers are prone 
to think their own geese swans ; and if it should 
turn out that Mrs. De Ross has been enlisting 
kny sympathies for a mare ordinary-lookitig 
girl, why of course, you will understand as well 
as I do, that I shoul«i consider M. Gee not at all 
to blame for his conduct" 

** Just so, your lordship, * said Mr. Frederick, 
lifting up his hands ; " no more should I ; and 
no more would any one, indeed, for the matter 
of that" 

" But do not let us think so unfavorable of our 
fellow-creatures as to tJMnk tnat this mother has 
been rousing the best"eling8 of my nature, in 
favor of a girl that one wouldn't stir a foot for. 
But it cannot be. The mother, though far from 
a chicken, but still beauty enough left to tell 
you that she certainly 'must have been a very 
charming; creature in her younger days ; and if 
the daugnteronly takes after her, the sweet little 
«&gel is exactly the poor, dear, trusting soul that 
I should like to befnend and protect" 

Mr. Sertingley paused for a moment, and bit 
Ids lips, as iiin profound meditation ; and then, 
leaking his forennger, said, with great empha- 
ais, " Very true, your lordship— -t>e»-y true ; Tm 
precisely of the same way of thinking." 

" However, Frederick, to prevent mistakes," 
udded his lordship, "and so as to enable me to 
judge for myself^ I think it would be better if 
you could, by any ingenious means, manage to 
Obtain a daguerreotype of the girl ; for heaven 
knows ! if she looks well then, she must be very 
beautiful indeed !" 

" Ye — s— s— 8, to be sure," replied Mr. Sert- 
ingley in a deep whisper, and throwing himself 
back in his chair, as if struck with the novelty 
and truth of the remark—" I perfectly agree with 
your lordship on this point But, supposing the 
Uuly turns out to be far from prepossessing in 
her appearance, would your lordship wish me 
to send you her portrait then 1" 

*'Why, ofcodrse not," returned Lord Forti- 
y^nx angrily. " What on earth should I want 
vith iti You don't suppose I'm going to trou- 
pe my head for one moment about the creature 
if that's the easel Do you fancy I'm such an 
old fool as th^t." 

" Certainly," replied Mr. Sertingley, intending 
to refer to the previous part, and not the conclu- 
aion of his lordship's remark; " I'm exactly of 
that way of thinking," 



" Hang it, sir," answered Lord FortUvialc fi*^ 
sing, " do you mean to insult me 1" 

At this Mr. Sertingley, who was very nerv< 
OU8, grew so confused that he stammered oat, 
" Just so, my Lord, there's no denying what you 
say." 

" Leave the room this minute, sir," said hit 
Lordship, seeing Mr. Sertingley's confasion, 
" and prepare to go to London immediately. 
You're a stupid booby, sir, and don't know 
what you're saying." • 

True to the last, Mr. Sertingley quitted the 
apartment, exclaiming, "Very good, youi: Lord- 
ship, I perfectly agree with you." 
' In a tew days, Mr. Sertingley was Mrith us, 
bringing a letter of introduction to mamma, who 
was not long in finding out that he was related 
to Lord Fortiwinx, and was a young man of verjr 
good expectations at his Lordship s death. This, 
of course, made her particularly gracious to the 
agreeable ^^entleman ; and, from his always 
agreeing with mamma, in the view she took of 
Mr. Gee's conduct, and, indeed, every other 
point as well, they soon grew to be the best of 
friends. Mamma was continually impress- 
ing upon me what an amiable young man he 
was, and that Lord Fortiwinx was so attached 
to him, that his Lordship would be certain to 
leave him a considerable portion of his«immense 
property in his will ; and that she was sure the 
gentleman was violently smitten, or he wouldn't 
be there every evening, as he was. 

As for myself, I must confess that though I 
was not particularly struck with Mr. Sertingley 
at first sight, still when I came to know him oet- 
ter, his manner was so affable, and he was al- 
ways so thoroughly of the same opinion as my- 
self, that I found him win more and more upon 
me every day. Appearances were not much in 
his favor, though, to do him justice, they did 
not go very much against him. Not being stout, 
he looked much taller than he really was, and 
being always dressed in black, quite plain, and 
having a fair complexion, he had a very gentle- 
manly look. He was so polite too, and appa- 
rently so much interested in the slightest thing 
that nappened to you, and so particularly carefiu 
least you should catch cold, and so anxious al- 
ways to oblige one, that I'm sure no one could 
have helped liking the man afler they had seen 
him once or twice. If you let fall your hand- 
kerchief, he was delighted at the opportunity of 
picking it iip ; if you wanted to wind off some 
silk, he was enchanted to be permitted to hold 
the. skein for you ; if you came into the room, it 
seemed to be the proudest moment of his life to 
hand you a chair; if he accompanied you to the 
theatre, nothing seemed to give him so much 
pleasure as to be allowed to put on your shawl ; 
at tea, too, he was in his glory if he could only 
have the chance of taking your empty cup : while 
at dinner he could carve up a whole chickea 
without ever taking his fork out of it ; and at de- 
sert he was especially delighted if you would 
allow him to crack nuts, or peel apples, or cut 
oranges— and the way in which the dear man 
would make them into wine glasses or baskets 
was remarkably surprising — never once touch« 
ing them with his fingers. Then, again, hia 
small talk ivas positiTely charming ; he alwaya 
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Irsew the plot of the last new novel hy heart ; or 
else he had some witticvsm to tell you, whjch 
ivas ^oing the ronnd of the clubs j or the latest 
•astonishing discovery in science ; or some de- 
lightful bit of scandal of some poor dear in hi^h 
life. Then he had travelled a gjreat deal with 
Xjord Fortiwinjt, and would give you descriptions 
of the costumes or scenery of the different coun- 
tries, or relate to you some romantic anecdote of 
an adventure he had had with the guerrillas 9* 
some road-side inn ; or else give you an account 
of the unsuccessful attempt he had made at the 
ascension of Mont Blanc. He w£ls a bit of an 
antiquary, too, and it was quite delightful to 
w^alk out with him in the streets, for he was al- 
-ways telling you what old building once stood 
here, and what institution once stood there, and 
how such and such 'a place was the site of such 
and such a palace, -and how such and such a 
person had been born in such and such a house. 

Then he had a smattering of chemistry, be- 
sides, and would inform you of the best thmg to 
take grease spots out of silk, and how to change 
a red rose into a white one, or else how to clean 
white kid gloves without smell, or how to pre- 
serve furs from moths. Moreover, he was a 
little bit of a mUsician into the bargain, and 
could play the flute, and used to accompany me 
with it on ' the piano. Added to this, he could 
draw very nicely, and would stamp in moonlight 
scenes or tomb-stones on card-board for my al- 
bum. 

Nor was papa less pleased with hifti than our- 
selves, for he wq|^ld sit and talk with the old gen- 
tleman afler dinner about political economy, and 
discussing the doctrines of demand and supply, 
till the coffee was nearly cold in the drawing- 
room. So, really and truly, we could have 
ki^own him scarcely a week before we all of us 
agreed that Mr. Sertingley was a most amiable 
person, and a perfect gentlenum. Then, what 
with hearing mamma and papa always speak- 
ing of him in such high terms, and that Fanny 
always saying he was such a nice man— though 
I must confess I did not.like hearing him praised 
b^ her — and what with our always playing mu- 
sic, or goin^ out walking together, and what 
with his polite attention to m^ and his extreme 
sympathy and care for me, and hearing mamma 
always telling him that she looked upon him as 
one of the family, I very soon got to think him 
• one of the nicest, and most obFiging and kind- 
hearted personages I had ever met, and found 
myself speaking of him to mamma as Frederick. 

1 know he liked me, too, because whenever he 
called, he always brought a beautiful pet of a 
bouquet. Then, again, when mamma took him 
to the Bosanquet's evening party, I declare he 
Wanted to dance all the evening with me, and 
when I told him that 1 really must, just for the 
look of the thing, stand up for a quadrille with 
somebody else, 1 declare he never took his eyes 
off me until the set was finished, and then he 
followed me about like a footman. Moreover, 
at first he wanted to have my daguerreotype tak- 
en, though afterwards for some reason [didn't 
understand iken^ he kept putting it off.. and put 
ting it off, fantil at last he had the impudence to 
propose the same thing to Fanny, which put me 
in such a puff, that I told him we would neither 



of us sit for the nasty dingy likenesses which of 
course, everybody says, cant help being a per- . 
feet resemblance of you. 

To make a lone story short, it wasn't many 
days afler this, before, nnding me walking alone 
in the enclosure bf our Crescent, he, in a most 
complimentary manner, told me that lifb would 
be a burden to him without me, and requested 
to b? allowed to hope that he was not altogether 
displeasing to me, and a pack of other nighly 
flattering nonsense, that put me in suph a flurry,' 
that I'm sure.! can't remember what it was now. 
All I recollect is, that the creature took my hand 
and kept squeezing it so hard, that it was as 
much as ever I could do to get my fingers apart, 
when he let it go, and that he attempted to put 
his other arm round my waist, but of course I 
told him that 1 could not allow any thing of the 
kind, and begged of him to remember that we 
were out in the public streets, and that some ot 
the neighbors would be certain to see us. 

•When I told mamma what had occurred, I na- 
turally expected that she would have been de- 
lighted ; but, bless me, no ! "I had been very 
imprudent and hasty, I had; and she gave me 
credit for more discretion, she did. Had I so 
much as set eyes upon Lord Fortiwinx yet, she 
would ask me 1 and did I know whether he 
would consent or not "? Wasn't I as well aware*,, 
as she was, that Mr. Sertiiigley was entirely de- 
pendent upon his loidship's bounty, and a pretty 
state I should be in, if the dear old nobleman 
should happen to take an averson to me. and set \ 
his (ace against the alliance. What, she would 
like me to inform her, should I do then 1 Mr, 
Sertingley, no doubt, was a very amiable and 
polite man, and perhaps, precisely the person to 
make me happy, but he was a beggar— yes, a 
thorough beggar— that was, if hi? lordship sjiould 
take it into his head to turn his back upon him. 
And if he did, was I such a silly as to fancy that 
Mr. Sertingley^s amiability would be sufllcient 
for me to live upon 1 Would his politeness pay 
my house-rent, or his good temper put a leg of 
mutton on my table, or did 1 think that I could 
get my coal and candles, and washing done for 
nothing, because he had got a gentlemanly ex- 
terior 1 These were hard truths, still they were , 
truths, and it was her* duty to tell them to me, 
hard as they were. It really seemed to her as if 
y.oung ladies, now-a-days, only thought of get- 
ting married, and never troubled their heads as 
to how they were to live and pay their way b£' 
terwards. Besides, who as she said before, and 
would say again—who could tell what might 
happen when his lordship saw me 1 She would 
just, for one moment,, ask me, should I ever for- 
give myself if he took a fancy to me, and I had 
to refuse him, because I had been in such a par- 
ticular hurry to accept his trumpery secretary V* 

This put me out so, that I couldn't help telling 
mamma that my affair with Mr. Gee had taught 
me such a lesson, that I had made up my mind 
not to scheme any more, and as I liked Mr. Ser- 
tingley, and had confessed as much to him. I 
would be as good as my word, and if he mas poor, 
share his poverty with him. 

" Very well, miss — very well, go your own 
way," replied mamma ; ** only please to remem- 
ber this, that when Mrs. Sertingley finds herself 
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and children starving, don't let her come to me 
to seek for any assistance ; for if she does, she 
masn't fancy me hard hearted if I shut the door 
in her face, and let her and her amiable husband 
and family die of want" 

^ Ru( you know there's no chance of that," I 
answered. " You will always go to extremes, 
mamma." 

"Extremes! — oh, yes, extremes! certainly," 
returned mamma, with an air of offended inno- 
cence. " And there's no chance of such a thing 
occurring — of course, there isn't. I've no doubt 
you think your father would be stupid enough to 
Keep you and a great hulking amiable husband, 
riding about in carriages, and doing nothing Sor 
your living all your days. But I think I know 
your father better than that, miss; and, once for 
all, I tell you, Charlotte, that you have nothing 
to expect from us. As you make your bed, so 
you must lie upon it: if it be one of roses, I can 
only say I shall be delighted for your sake ; but 
if it be one of thorns, you must bear it as you 
best can, for it won't m any way concern me. 
However, thank goodness! your g;entlemanly 
Mr. Sertingely has to go back to his master be- 
fore the week's out, and absence, perhaps, may 
have the happy effjct of cooling him down ; so I 
trust that you will in no way encourage his at- 
tentions until we learn what Lord Fortiwinx's 
views may be." 

'After -this, mamma never left me alone with 
Mr. Srrtingley for a moment ; and as she took 
care to be present when t^e time came for his 
departure, our leave-taking was not so affection- 
ate as it mi^ht otherwise have been. 

On reachmij Witney, there was a pretty scene 
between bis lordship and Frederick — for he was 
afterwards obliged to confess to me, the whole as 
the reader will shortly see. Of course, his Lord- 
ship, was all anxiety to learn from him what 
kind of a lady I wa% and to l^now what on earth 
could have kept Mr. Sertingley, so long in town, 
and didn't hesitate to say that his conduct ap- 
peared very strange. 

Nor did Frederick hesitate to agree perfectly 
with his lordship ; but he said in explanation, 
that the facts of the case were of sucli a compli- 
cated nature, that hedid^ot like to form any opi- 
nion, until he had thoroughly sifted the whole 
afl&fr. 

" Sifted the affair !" exclaimed Lord Fortiwinx 
iA a passioc ; " I didn't send you up to town for 
that sir. YouVe got a pair of eyes in your head 
and could have told, I suppose at first sight, 
whether the girl was good looking 'or not, and 
could at least, have written me word by the next 
post, to say whether she was worth troubling 
one's head about, couldn't you, sirl" 

" Certainly," my lord, there's no denying what 
you say," replied Mr. Sertingley, a little alarmed 
at his lordship's manner; ** but the fact is, my 
lord, Miss de Roos was absent from home when 
first I got there, and as I expected every day to 
be favored with an interview. I did not like to 
trouble your lordship with a useless letter, es- 
pecially as I could only have told you that I had 
nopes, from the extreme beauty, grace of de- 
portment, and elegance of accomplishments of 
ner younger sister, Miss Fanny de Roos, that the 



lady herself would be a model of female perfec- 
tion." 

*' Oh ! what, got a beautiful little sister Fanny 
— eh, Frederick?" said his lordship fort^ettiog 
his ill temper. 

" Even your lordship can form no idea of the 
exquisite nature of Miss Fanny's charms," re- 
sponded Mr. Frederick. **Eye8 nselting with 
love, lips like the rosy lining of the shell, and a 
figure that Reubens would have given vir^rlds to 
have studied." 

*'Sw«et little innocent !" ejaculated his lord- 
ship quite roused by the desciiption. ** Bat I 
knew, from a glance at the mother what thegiiis 
must be. Gad! it seems to be quite a preserre 
for beauty! Well, my dear Frederick, and W» 
de Roos, ofcourse she's more lovely still ! chanv 
more mature, and beauty more made out, fon 
rounder, and all that sort of thing, eh V* 

I can assure your lordship she is nothing to 
Fanny," answered Mr. Sertingley, trying to keep 
off all description of my personal attractions is 
much as possible. "Fanny is divine — a little 
blue-eyed angel, dropped from the skies. Oh! 
if your lordship could only see pier rich auban 
tresses, like threads of red gold glistening in the 
sun, her cheeks like ripe peaches, her teeth like 
pearls in coral ; I'm sure one so noted for taste 
as your lordship would think her a second 
Hebe." 

" But leave Fanny alone for the present," con- 
tinued his lordship : '* and let me know soow- 
thing about the other one." 

"Certainly, your lordship," answered Mr. 
Sertingley ; ** but you.can have no idea of what a 
divinity the young lady is." 

" Dear me, dearme,^* replied Lord Fortiwinxj 
" what, Miss de Roos is so beautiful ?" 

" Pardon me, your lordship, 1 was referring 
to Fanny," said the indefatigable Frederick. 

" Why, sir, you seem to have ^one raving 
meid about Miss Fann)r," replied his lordship; 
*' I sent you to town, sir, to bring me back aa 
account of Miss de Roos, and all 1 hear from 
you is a wild, 'romantic rhapsody upon Miss 
Fanny!" 

" Very true, very true ; there's no contradict- 
ing what your lordship says," replied Mr. Ser- 
tingley, finding, from his lordship's tetchiness^ 
that he had rather overshot the mark. " But you 
see; your lordship, she is so immeasurably su- 
perior to the other lady, that I thought a descrip* 
ti6n of her would please you more than any ao* 
count — however flattering — I should give yoaof 
the personal appearance of Miss de Roos." 

"It's very strange, then," replied his Lorfr 
ship, growing suspicious : " that Mr. Gee — ^who 
certainly is far from a bad judg<^ of beauty- 
should have been taken with the plainer of tin 
two." 

" I am precisely of the same way of thinking 
my lord,'^ answered Mr. Sertingley, a littS 
alarmed; "but I believe this circum««tance ca» 
be easily accounted for, by the fact th^t MisI 
Fanny xras at school at the time Mr. Gee visite4 
the family, or else ( am certain a man of biti 
taste wouldn't have hesitated for a moment bd»; 
tween the young ladies; indeed, for mj'selflj 
can't imagine any one having two opinions m 
the matter, and besides, I think I've heard yonn 
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lordship say that Mr. Qee preferred dark beau- 
ties to blondes/* 

" Well, sir, and so do I," returned his lordship. 
'' SO) Miss de Roos is dark— perhaps you will be 
so kin as to let me know that much, for as yet 
vour head has been so full of her sister, that you 
haye'nt condescended to supply me with the least 
information concerning her." 

** Your lordship is very right— very right," 
replied Mr. Sertingley; ** but really the young 
lady is so very ordinary in her appearance, that 
when I first saw her — it was after ner sislkr, cer- 
tainly — I was quite astonished to find her so-~l 
think I may also say plain." 

** Plain ! it's very odd," answered his lord- 
ship, still more suspicious. " That's very extra- 
ordinary. The mother, too, such a fine woman." 
** Certainly, your lordship," replied Frede- 
rick , *^but Missde Roos takes after the father^ 
indeed, is afflicted with a strong likeness to him." 
** What ! do you mean to say she's downright 
ugly, then 1" asked Lord Fortiwinxi 

*^ Pardon me, your lordship ; I would not, on 
any account, insiAuate an'y thing of the kind," 
returned Mr. Sertingley, considerably embar- 
rassed — '* What I meant was, that the young 
lady is certainly far more handsome ; yet 1 should 
not like your loTrdship to understand from that 
that she is downrifi^ht ugly. Her figure, which 
is decidedly not bad — her eyes, though not of 
a pleasing co\or, t must confess have some ex- 
pression — her complexion, though it is not of 
that beautiful blenaing of the lily and the rose, 
which your lordship ss much admires, still I 
donH think her greiClest enemy could call it sal- 
low. Indeed, to be frank, and to do both you 
and the young lady justice, I should say that she 
is — just passible." 

'* Then what the duece can Gee have seen in 
the girl, to be so smitten with her 1" asked his 
lordship. 

" Why, certainly, my lord that is singular. It 
musthave been her graceful manner, together 
with the ]!K)wers of her mind," answered Mr. 
Sertingley who knew his lordship's averson to 
women of mind : " for she certainly is a remark- 
ably clever girl— indeed, almost as intellectual a 
woman as I have ever had the pleasure of speak- 
ing to." 

'* Pleasure !" exclaimed his lordship, throwing 
up his hands. " Ugh ! — pleasure, do you call it 1 
There, that's enough ! She's intellectual, is 
she 1 Then I'll be sworn she isn't beautiful. I 
know the style of creature, if she's what they 
call a superior woman. Hair dragged right off 
her forehead, like a red Indian — wears blue 
spectacles — and has a complexion as yellow as 
rhubarb — very philanthropic and very billious— 
loves her whole species, and growls at everybody 
about her." 

" Your lordship is too severe upon the young 
lady," said Mr. Sertingley, after he had finished 
his forced convulsions at his lordship's satire. 
** Really, they do not do her justice. I can assure 
you her's is real talent, not a mere affectation of 
It, to gild her plainness. She woufd talk astro- 
nomy to you by the hour." 

" Would she 1— not if I know it. Still, if she 
is so intellectual," exclaimed his lordship, whose 
tospicions were not sltogether aiiayed— '* how 



came it that Mr. Gee could have been so charm- 
ed with her— for he's'no more attached to intel- 
lect than I am 1" « 

" That, certainly, is very true, your lordship," 
replied Mr. Sertingley, delighted by the turn the 
conversation had taken. " But the young lady- 
had such a charming way with her—indeed, 
there is & je-ne-sais-quoi about her - you under- 
stand what I mean, your lordship 1" 

"No hang me if I do, " returned Lord Fortiwinx.- - 

" Why, a peculiar something in her manner 
and expression," continued Mr. Sertingley; 
" such a frankness of disposition and elegance o£ 
language, that I can assure your lordship, that 
though I was far from pleased with the lady at' 
first sight, still, I'd not been in her company- 
more than three times, before I began to experi- 
ence that ^he was enslaving me in just such a- 
way as 1'^ no doubt she enchanted Mr. Gee." 

" Oh, indeed!" said the old beau, hal musing, 
to himself; ** that is it. So, she has smitten you, 
has she V* 

" Why, the fact is, your lordship," returned 
the abashed Frederick, " I saw at a glance that 
she was not the kind of person to please you ;. 
and as you yourself have oflen been so kind as 
to say you should like to see me c%mfortab!y set- 
tled in life, I thought that although Missde Roos 
could never expect to gain your admiring glance 
still she would do very well for one so humble as 
myself." 

" Hem ! very modest of you, I'm sure," mut- 
tered his lordship. " Well f " 

" Again, it was such a nice, amiable, and re- 
spectable family," continued Mr. Sertingly, " and^ 
though the girls have no immediate property, 
stilt, from the manner in which the father lives, 
and the extent of his practice, I have no doubt 
he would leave them both very well off at his. 
death." 

*' But if Miss Fanny is so much more beauti- 
ful, why not have taken her ?" asked Lord For- 
tiwinx^slyly. 

Oh, your lordship 1" replied Mr. Frederick^ 
bowing ; '' I did not dare to think for one mo- 
ment of looking with approbation upon one 
whom I felt satisfied your lordship would be sa 
pleased with. Besides she is the younger dau : h- 
ter, and would not expect to liave so large a 
share of her father's wealth, as her elder sister.'* 

•* Very prudent of you, Frederick," added his 
lordship. " I'm glad to see you show so much 
discreuon." Then, ailer thinking awhile, he 
continued, sneering, " But dome, as you say 
you should like to marry into the family, and as 
it is only out of consideration to me that you,, 
take the elder sister— and as from the glowing 
description you have given meof Fanny'scharms, 
it is very plain to see you have been a little^iiit 
touched m that quarter : and, as I don't like 
blondes, why, I'll be equally generous to you, 
and give you not only my free permission to mar- 
ry Miss Fanny, but also promise, out of my own- 
pocket, to make up any Uttle difference there 
mi ght be in the girl's expectations ; for I should 
not like you to be influenced by any mercenary 
views in the matter." 

" Your lordship^ is, I'm sure— is extremely 
good, eh, eh V* exclaimed Mr. Frederick, con 
siderably alarmed at his lordship's whim. 
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" There, there, my boy : let me have no pro* 
lessions of ^atitude," int^rupted the cunnine 
old bea«, smiling at the success of his plan. *^1 
promised your poor aunt, the late Lady Forti- 
winx, who thank heaven, is now in a better 
place, that I would see you comfortably provided 
ibr; so you may go back to town, and arrange 
it all With Miss Fanny, and I'll be with you 
shortly afterwards, and make it all right with the 
father." 

Frederick endeavored to explain; but Lord 
Fortiwinx roughishly pretended to construe his 
embarrassment into an over-sense of gratitude ; 
and, at last told him, half laughing to himself, 
that he wouldn't hear a word on the subject, for 
he felt convinced that he had only done what 
was right, and that such a profusion jDf thanks 
was really annoying to him. 

Poor Mr. Sertingley came up to mftin a most 
dreadful state of mind ; and, as I saw something 
was troubling him, I kept continually inquiring 
what made him appear so low-spirited and un- 
happy. At last, when he had put it off as long 
as ever he could, he told me, that on the morrow 
he expected Lord Fortiwinx to be in town, rnd 
said that he Celt it was his duty no longer to keep 
from me the Ifnowledge of a certain circum- 
stance, of which his love for me overlooked it, I 
at last extracted from him, bit by bit, a complete 
confession of all that had occurred between him 
and that horrid old Lord Fortiwinx. Of course 
he kept endeavoring to explain it all as he went 
on, and reminding me that nothing but his ex- 
treme admiration of me could have made him 
paint me in such dingy colors ; and thought of 
course, I was in his eyes an angel, still, knowing 
his lordship's love of beauty he had been oblig- 
ed to make me out to him a very ordinary mor- 
tal. But when my gentleman told me how high- 
ly he had been obliged to extol that Miss Fanny 
in order, of course— oh, yes 7— to maSe his 
lordship think her everything, and poor me 
xlothing, I couldn't bear it any longer : btt told 
him very plainly, that I didn't see — even though 
he had thought it requisite to cry me down— that 
Uiere was any positive necessity for his crjring 
Miss Fanrvy up to the skies, in the very passion- 
ate way he appeared to have done. And on his 
p^ceeqing to tell me of the pretty scrape he 
had got into through it, and that his lordship had 
given his consent to Frederick's union with that 
very beautiful and charming hoyden of^a sister 
of mine, " with lips like the rosy lining of the 
shell"— indeed, I told him that it served him per- 
fectly right, and that perhaps, he had much bet- 
ter transfer his affections to tiie young lady he 
seemed to^think so hi|;hly of, and, on no account 
allow poor, mere passible me, with my not a bad, 
but not a good figure, to stand fur one moment 
in his way. 

" But Charlotte, my love, though I perfectly 
agree with you," expostulated the agreeable cro- 
codile, * * that it was very imprudent of me to give 
his lordship so glowing a description of your 
sister— whom, believe me, I love only for your 
sake ; still, you must admit ray darling, that I 
did itaH for the best; and though I cannot help 
allowing, with you, that my folly deserved the 
punishment it has met with, yet I am sure you 



will not be hard-hearted enough to reftise me » 
helping hand to extricate myself." 

*^ Really, I cannot see of what use I can be in 
this matter," I answered, with extreme outwari 
civility, but great inward rage. ** Upon mj 
word, it seems to me that I have nothing to do 
with it. His lordship has given you his conseDt 
to marry Miss Fanny, who is certainly a verf 
charming young lady ; and it appears te me, 
that all that remains to be done is to get her toae* 
cept you ; and the only way that [ see for me to 
help y#i, is to intercede with her on joar be- 
half; and that, I'm sure, I shall be delighted to 
do :— itideed, will go directly, if you wish," I add- 
ed, rising. 

" No, Charlotte," he said, stopping^ me ; "itif 
easy to see that you are offended. Indeed, I (k> 
not care for Fanny, but love only you. Yw 
were the paragon whom I was painting, thougl 
I christened the picture Fanny." 

" Offended! Well, that is amusing. Oflfend- 
ed !" I exclaimed, with my blandest smfie, 
though I would have given the world to have had 
a good cry. " Indeed, I don't know why I 
should be offended. Oh, yes! certainly, I'm 
perfectly convinced you meant the picture for 
me, only it is very strange, I wasn't aware that 
[ had got auburn tresses, like threads of red 
gold, before. But there's a young lady not t 
hundred miles from here that 1 know has, — ^pc^ 
haps, you would like me to go and call her 1" 

Charlotte I Charlotte!" the insinuating storf- 
teller continued, " you know as well as Ldo the 
reason of my deceiving his lordship and that U 
was solely done to secure you to myself— yoa, 
whom I prize beyond everything in the world." 

" Thank you, Mr. Sertingley," I replied, witfe 
a very stiff bow; "I'm sure its very kind of 
you, and it says a great deal for your generosity 
to set so hi^h a value on a poor creature who » 
just passible." 

" I know your natural good sense wil] make 
you think better of this by and-by, Charlotte," 
said the complacent Mr. Sertingley, whom there 
was no putting out of temper. " I may have 
annoyed you by what I have done, but I'm satis- 
fied that, when you consider it calmly by your- 
self, you will see that I was only actuated by the 
best of motives to yourself. And now, come, I 
have but one request to make. Once for all I 
assure you, on my honor, I have no~ more re- 
gard foV Miss Fanny than that she is the sister 
of one, whom I love to idolatry ; so after this as- 
surance, promise me that you will not be offend- 
ed by my appearing to be more attentive to Miss 
Fanny than yourself in the presence of Lord 
Fortiwinx. Come now, promise me this, like a 
good, sensible g^rl." 

Oh yes, I'll promise, certainly," I answered, 
as bitterly as I could. * ' Pray don't consider me for 
a moment ; so I beg of you not to stand upoa 
any ceremony with me. I can assure you, Mr. 
Sertingley, it will make no difiSerence to me, and 
I dare say will not be very disagreeable to her. 
So, you see you have my perfect consent." 

" Well, Lotty . I shall take you at your word," 
he had the impudence to say, thopgh anybody 
might have seen, that I didn t mean whal 1 was 
saying. *' For I am satisfied, that whea it is all 
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rwr, jrou will be the first to laugh at yowr foolish 
ealousy. And now about mine >". 

" Yours, sir 1" I said, drawing myself up with 
ntreme indignation : " I am dot aware that m^ 
M>nduct has been in any way open to suspi- 
sion." ' 

" No, Lolty ; nor will it, I am certain, ever be 
with m«/' he replied, considerably abashed. 
* But yours is the very beauty to wm his lord- 
ihip, and should he become enamored of you, 
fou^d be lost to me for ever. So give me yoilr 
KTord, dearest, that when he comes, you will do 
ill you can to make yourself as unamiable as you 
i&n ; and, if possible, so to disguise yourself as 
o look almost as unattentive as I have painted 
rou to him. Remember, for both our sakes, that 
[ am entirely dependant upon him." 

*' Oh yes, certainly," I said, with coolness ; " I 
five you my word, Mr. Sertingley, I will, if pos- 
idie.'* 

" There's a good, kind girl," he returned, " and 
low that I have your assurance, that you wi 1 
lid me in this my dilemma, let us change the 
(ubiect, and talk of more pleasant things." 

Then he went on chattering a pack of fine 
hings that [ didn't pay the least attention to, b^t 
mly answered " Yes," or " No," or " Dear me, 
low singular," until at length, seeing that I was 
ather difficult to please, he left, thanking me for 
ny promised assistance, and reminding me that 
>very thing depended on me. 

'' Does it !" t said to myself, as soon as he had 
eft ; " then I'll take goojl care and teach you, Mr. 
Sertingley, to remember, and let his lordship see 
hat Miss de Roos is something more than pass- 
ible,*' and I looked at myself in the glass, ani 
lung my ringlets back over my shoulders. '* And 
he beauty of it is, too," I continued, smiling to 
nyself, " that I can see a pretty storm brewing 
or Mr. Frederick in another c[uarter." For, of 
ourse, I wasn't going to tell him that there was 
mother person in the case, whose permission he 
Mght to ask, before he pretended to pay his ad- 
Iresses to *Miss Fanny. And I should be very 
nuch mistaken, if, when her lover Mr. Brooke, 
band the agreeable Mr. Sertingley making be- 
ieve to be violently attached to his darlins: Fan- 
ijr, he^didn't make my fine gentleman suffer for 
us d dpi i city. And it would only be serving him 
jerfectly right— so it would. 



OFFER THE SIXTH. 

A nice scene there was altogether when Lord 
^ortiwinx did come to town. I was so deter- 
nindd to show his lordship whether I was mere- 
y passible or not, then I let down my back hair 
ind did it all in ringlets, till they covered nearly 
he whole of my shoulders. Then I put on my 
sink brocaded silk evening dress, which was 
rery full in the skirt, andfitted me so beautifully 
:hat his lordship would soon see whether my 
igure was '* neither a good nor a bad one," in- 
leed. And when at last I had finished beautify- 
ing myself, I took three large lumps of sugar, 
uoistehed in Cau de Cologne, to brighten up my 
ijta a bit, and so prove to Lord Fortiwinx whe- 
ther they were the same dull things that Mr. 



Sertingley had maMthem out ; and all the way 
down stairs I kept biting my lips, to make them 
red, and rubbing my cheeks to improve -my co- 
lor, just to show hii lordship whether my com- 
plexion was of that beautiful mingling of the 
rose and lily or not, whieh he so much admired. 

When I entered the room, I could see the * 
charming effect I created, not only upon Lord 
Fortiwinx, but also on Mr. Frederick, who went, 
as white as Irish linen, while his lordship looked 
at him as black as bombasin, as much as to say, 
so this is the young lady that you gave me to • 
understand was a mere ordinary-looking crea- 
ture; oh! you wicked, good-for-nothing story, 
you. Bless me, too, if that proud Miss Kate 
Beauchamp — whom mamma had asked to meet 
Lord Fortiwinx, just because she happens to be 
highly connectea — didn't look as cross as two 
sticks when she saw the dear old nobleman 
smile so graciously on being introduced to me,, 
and heard him pay me one of his sweet, pretty, 
mythological compliments. And there was Mr. 
Frederick frowning away at me directly his 
lordship's back was turned ; though, whenever 
the old gentleman happened to turn around, of 
course Mr. Sertingley was pretending, I have no 
doubt he called it, to make himself as agreeable 
as possible to that Miss Fanny. But it was so 
beautiful, for I wasn't goin^ to see the wretch, 
afler he .had offered to m«, making love to my 
own sister before my very eyes, without taking 
the least notice of it ; so to be even with him, 
and to make him just as jealous as he was 
making me, I made a. dead set at his dehr ofd 
lordship, and' kept giving him compliment for 
compliment, and laughing-and flirting away with 
the conceited, old thing, in such a way, that 
Mamma— >just after I had finished singing my 
" Roman" of " La FideU Bergere'' —cowlAnh 
help whispering, as I passed by her, "Oh, you 
pet !" and Mr. Frederick, either out of spite, or 
because he found Miss Fanny so much more 
amiable than myself, redoubled his attentions to 
her. As luck would 'have it, just as Mr. Ser- 
tingley was saying something particularly sweet 
to that sister of mine, who should march in but 
Mr Brooke; and seeing his dearest angel seated 
on the sofa close to Mr. Frederick, he sat himself 
down, in a huff, next Miss Beauchamp, and 
began paying violent court to her. Then, oh 
dear! wasn't" it beautiful ! there were the whole 
six of us, as ill-tempered as railway clerks, and 
all pretending to be as amiable as servants 
coming after a place. Lord Fortiwinx, I could 
sec, was as savage as savage could be with Mr. 
Frederick, for having deceived him in the shame- 
ful way he had, and kept flaUering me loud 
enough for him to hear, and so as to let him 
know that he saw through all his horrid duplicity; 
while Mr. Frederick, half to make his lordship 
fancy that Fanny was the idol of his heart, and 
half out of spite to me, kept smiling and lot»king 
at that young lady in a way that made me fed 
as if I coufd have boxed his ears. But the more 
he went on with that sister of mine, the more I 
was determined to be even with him, and the 
more I went on with Lord Fortiwinx, — now 
asking his opinion on one of the l^auties in the 
last year's " Flowers of Loveliness," and as I • 
leant over his shoulder, allowing my ring* 
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lete JQBt to brash ogainsti^e side of his &ce 
— and now asking him if he understood the 
language of flowers, and getting him to say a 
host of fine things to me, in roses, and lilies, and 
pansies. . And die faster I flirted with his lord 



ship, the faster Mr. Frederick flirted, with Miss -knows her must love her; don't you think so, 



Fanny ; who, being tremendously put out at ob- 
servinf Mr. Brooke hand-and-glove with Miss 
Beauchamp, was in such a way, that I could see 
she was determined to make him pay for it ; and 
the oilener he kept laughing and whispering 
with Miss Kate, the oftener she kept laughing 
and whispering with Mr. Sertingley. All the 
time, too, Fanny 'kept frowning at Miss Beau- 
champ, for daring to engross the whole attention 
of her darling Mr. Brooke ; but the more she 
looked daggers at Miss Kate, the more did Miss 
Kate look daggers et her. so that when mamma 
came to each of us round the room, and hoped 
that we were all enjoying ourselves, of course 
we every bne of us declared • that " we were 

never so much amused in all our lives," and L think lie's very handsome T' 
"never passed such a pleasant evening before;" " As for Miss Fanny," he exclaimed, 
though Vm perfectly satisfied, if the light had 



gone out, we should all of us have been trying 
to pinch or tear one another to pieces in the 
dark. 

. But the worst of it all was, that I did set so 
Jealous of Mr. Frederick, and consequcnUy so 
persevering in my attentions to Lord Kortiwinx, 
that however much he might have been taken 
with me at first, I declare, he kept getting cooler 
and cooler, as I kept endeavoring to make my- 
self more and more attractive to him ; until at 
last, I do verily believe that my amiable artifices,* 
and continual compliments upon his youthful 
appearance, became quite offensive to him ; for 
if ne didn't get up from his cliair, aad march 
right over to the other side of the room. And 
when I saw this made that, Mr. Frederick change 
liis stupid frown into a na%ty spiteful smile at me, 
I could not sit easy on my chair ; so, making an 
<«xcuse, I jumped up, and sailed across the carpet, 
'TV'ith my neck up as straight as a swan's right 
past him and Miss Fanny, into the back drawing- 
:room after his lordship. But no sooner was I at 
his elbow, l^than off ne trotted to mamma, and 
wishing her good night, left the room with a most 
diffnifiS bow to myself. 

This was a general signal for leaving ; and I 
<leclare if Mr. Brooke didn't march off arm-in 
arm with Miss Kate Beauchamp, without <;ver 
noticing Fanny; which was such a blow to her, 
that directly he had gone, I could see her biting 
her lips, to prevent the tears starting into her 
•eyes, aX\ the while she was shaking Mr. Serting- 
ley 's hand ^as she wished him good night, and 
then away she went to her room to have a good 
cry. 

However, T wasn't going to make quite such a 
silly of myself as that, so goin^ over to Mr. 
Sertingley, I sat myself down by him on the sofa, 
and said in the most apparently unconcerned 
way possible — 

"I'm delighted to see, Mr. Sertingley, that you 
have passed such a pleasant evening. Fanny's 
a charming girl — isn't she 1 so frank and unaf- 
fected in her manner, don't you think so 1" 
• "I perfectly agree with you. Miss De Roos," 
he answered, determined not to be beaten. " I 



was not aware how amiablo your sister wa^ iota 
this evening." 

*' Oh, I'm so glad to hear you say so," I replied, 
throwing up my hands as if in ecstacy ; '* for she 
is a, dear goo^ pet, and I'm sure everybody that 



Mr. Sertingley V* 

" Precisely,— thatj I can assure you, I do, Miss 
De Roos," he said, m his nasty over-complaisiat 
way ; " and I am deUghted to see that you and 
Lord Fortiwinx got to be such good friends.— 
Gluite a lady's man, is he not?" 

"Oh yes! I perfectly agree with you," I re- 
sponded, determined to pay my eentleman offia 
his own coin. " Oh, I do think ne is one of lb? 
nicest men I ever met with in the whple courseof 
my life — such wit," I continued, pretending la 
go into ecstasies, "such elegance, such taste,! 
don't think I was ever so taken with any gentk- 
man at first sight before. I'm sure I shall di 
nothing but dream of him all night. Don't yoi 



. getuug 
so angry that he wouldn't even answer mj 
question, and determined to make me as savage 
with him as he was with me, " I can assure yoa, 
Miss de Roos, she has so charmed me, that 1 aia 
certain that I shall do nothing but think of her for 
months to come, and always look back upon ths 
even ing as the happiest I have ever known. Oh, 
she is a perfect little fairy !" 

" Lord Fortiwinx," 1 ejaculated, lifting up mj 
eyes, " is to me an angel ! Any one to be in hs 
company half an hour must, I am sure, adott 
him ; and is it not wonderful how weU he car- 
ries his years 1 Really, any one, to look at him, 
would think he wasn't more than thirty. For 
myself, I should consider it the proudest moment 
of^my life, if I could in any way contribute Jo 
his happiness." 

This, I could see by the quivering in the cor- 
ner of his eye, was almost more than he could 
bear ; and he only answered, " Indeed, I am de- 
lighted to hear you say so. However as it is 
growing late, I will not keep you up any longer, 
Miss de Roos ; and perhaps you would be so 
kind as to tell your charming sister in the monh 
ing, that I will call to-morrow with the tickets I 
spoke of, and that if she and her respected 
mamma would honor me so far as to allow me 
to accompany them, I should consider myself the 
most enviable of mortals." 

"I will make a point of doin^ so, Mr. Serting- 
ley," I replied, with extreme civility, " and I'm 
sure it's very good of you :" though I felt that if 
he didn't go directly I should burst out cry in;, 
and then I should never ailerwards forg^ive my- 
self for my weakness ; so I merely added, " and 
if I should see Mr. Brooke -you know Blr. 
Brooke, to whom my sister is engaged 1 — would 
you like to have me tell him what you say as 
well 1" 

This made him color up to his temples ; and 
I was so glad to see I'd got the best of it, and 
that if he did not care for me, at least he did for 
him. 

" Miss de Roos can use .her own discretion in 
that case," was all he answered, and taking a 
very formal and distant farewell, he stalked out 
of the room. 
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" Good night, Mr. Sertmgley," I said ; and 
then calling nim back' I wound up my victory 
ay asking him, whether, if Lord Fortiwinx 
mould call on the morrow, as he had promised 
»e he would, — whether he would like me still to 
)e careful, and not to let- his lordship know how 
ie had behaved to him. 

But all, the monster answered was—" I'm 
ifraid, madam, from the marked effect' your 
K>nduct produced upon his lordship this evening, 
ie will not keep his appointment, and you will 
lave little chance of seeing him again. Howev- 
er, a written comumunication will be sure to reach 
lim, and to me it is perfectly indifferent whether 
he circumstance is kept secret from him or not." 

This, I may say, was almost the conclusion of 
my love affair with Mr. Sertingley ; for, when he 
^Ued the next day, I was so cool and distant to 
^im, that he could easily see from my manner, 
iiat he had no hopes of conciliating me. So, to 
ipite me, the mean thing— knowing my jealousy 
>f his flirtations with Miss Fanny — ^must needs 
let to work, paying her all the attention he 
;ould, till, at last, what with my always treating 
kim .with such contempt, and what with Miss 
Panny*s always being so civil to him, it was 
|uite plain, that he got to hate me worse and 
HTorse, and to like that sister of mine better and 
setter every day ; so, as it wasn't in my nature 
o bear this, I tool^ood care, whenever his lord- 
ihip called— which, from what occurred afler- 
pvards, it was clecur he did only see the same fas- 
cinating young lady, and not mjrself— I was so 
r«8olve^ to make a conquesbof him, and so be- 
come, if possible, the wife of Mr. Frederick's 
loble master, instead of the paltry Mr. Frede- 
'ick himself, that I used every art I could possi- 
>ly think of to win his^favours. But, oh dear, 
10, for the more I strove to fascinate thatdisgust- 
ng old Lord Fortiwinx, the more he seemed to 
lislike me, and the more to admire the simplici- 
y of that milk-and-water sister of mine, who has 
icarcely a word to say for herself, and i&r such a 
lownright silly, that it has always been a won- 
ler to me what on earth people do see in the 
^liild. It was so horrid, too, and did shock my 
setter feelings so, to see a mere girl, with no 
ess than three suitors, all ready to eat one anoth- 
er for her sake, and she pretending to love her 
(weet Mr. Brooke better than all, and making 
>eUeve to blush up to her eyes, whenever the 
>tber two whispered their nonsense to her, and 
^et having the impudence to declare — ^whenever 
[ felt myself called upon to speak to her on her 
ihamefnl conduct— that she didn't mean to give 
(ithcr Mr. Sertingley or lord Fortiwinx any en- 
couragement. 

However, if she didn't mean to do so, at least, 
t was evident that his lordship thought other- 
irise. For, of course, the conceited thing be- 
ieved that his attentions were far from being dis- 
Lgreeable, and one fine morning — for it all came 
»ut so nicely afterwards — what does the double- 
aced old thing do but call in jiis obsequious sec- 
etary, and make believe to play the generous, 
n allowing Mr. Sertingley to marry me — marry 
ne, indeed, as if I had nothing: at all to lo with it ! 

*' My dear Frederick, 1 wish to have some ve- 
y serious conversation with you," said the po- 
ue old hypocrite. ^' I have been thinking ov^er 



your proposed connection with tHe family of the 
De Roosts, and, do you know, I fancy it would 
be much better to let you follow your own views, 
and to marry the eldest daughter, as you first re- 
quested my permission to do." 

" Your lordship is very good, Vm sure," re- 
plied Mr. Frederick, nicely caught in his owa 
net ; " and, stranee to say, 1 ^was about to take 
the liberty of speid^ing to ^your lordship on the 
same subject, and to inform you, that upon 
weighing well over all you said to me on the 
matter at our first interview, I felt there was so 
much truth in your observation, that I at once de- 
termined not to be influenced in my choice by 
any pecuniary considerations, and made up my 
mind to pay my addresses to the beautious Miss 
Fanny, as you so afenerously advised me to do." 

*' Then, yoii will please to make up your mind 
to nothing of the sort, Mr. Stertingley,'' answered 
his lordship, taken aback with Frederick's ex- 
cuse. " You should remember, sir, that you are 
not in a situation to follow your inclinations ia 
any matrimonial alliance, and that it behoves a 
man of your circumstances to be regulated in the 
choice or a wife as much by the property as by 
, the beauty the lady may possess. 

"Yes, my lord, I perfectly coincide with the 
truth of your remark," returned the agreeable , 
Mr. Stertingley; " but as your lordship was 
generous enoi^h to say that you would make up 
to me any difference there might be in the ex- 
pectation of the two young ladies, I decided lup- 
on paying my addresses to the one who appear- 
ed to have the greater personal attractions.'^ 

** When I gave that permission, sir," replied 
his lordship, " it was tecause I suspected that 
you had been smitten with the very young 
lady, whose charms I had deputed you to 
judge of for me. But, now, as I see that 
those suspicions were unfounded, and as I per- 
fectly agree with you that Miss Charlotte De 
Ruos is not exactly the person to make me hap- 

Ey, wh^r, I've made up my mind to let you have 
er, as you at first wished." 

"Really, my lord," said Mr. Sertingley, bow- 
ing, and rubbing his hands, "though there is no 
denying what you say, and you are extremely 
good, I'm sure, still, the fact is, I have so tho- 
roup;hly carried out your lordship's commands 
with respect tp Miss Fanny de Roos, that I feel 
myself, in a measure, compromised, for, I am in- 
clined to believe that my attentions have not been 
altogether disagreeable to that young lady." 

"Well, then, if that's the only objections you 
have to the matter," replied his lordship, "you 
needn't alarm yourself about that, for I don't 
think that the girl cares two pins about you ; for 
if I'm not very much mistaken," he added, with 
a nasty, conceited smile, that showed he was 
talking of himself, " she likes another." 

" Perfectly correct, your Lordship," answered 
Mr. Sertingley, of course, fancying that Lord 
Fortiwinx was referring to Mr. Brooke. "I 
have been given to understand that such was the 
case ; but knowing, as I do, the wide difference 
there was between the station of the young lady 
and the party to whom your lordship alludes, I 
felt thoroughly convinced that Miss Fanny would 
never make such a sacrifice of her charms as that." 

"Did you, sir T returned his lordship, tal 
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ing Mr. Serin^ley's remdrk to himself, and ris- 
ing with passion ; '* then you will please to keep 
your convictions on that subject to yourself, for 
the future, and make up your mind to marry Miss 
Charlotte, as you at first proposed ; for this chop- 
ping and changing seems very disgusting to 
meP* 

" But, your lordship," expostulated Mr. Ser- 
tinffley, " it was at your own desire that I chan- 
ced, and really my affections are now so entirely 
fixed upon Miss Fanny, that I hope and trust 
you will have some regard for my feelings I" 

" Nonsense ! ^Don]t talk to me about my feel- 
ings and affections, sir." returned his lordship, 
with disgust. " if you could transfer them at my 
bidding once, why you could do so again, with- 
out much inconvenience to yourself, I'm sure. 
So henceforth, let me hear no more of this, I 
beff of you!" 

On the night of the very same day, just as I 
was brushing cut my back hair previous to going 
to bed, who should walk into my room, but Miss 
Fanny herself, saying that she had got something 
to communicate, yvhich she didn't think right to 
keep from me. 

*' Oh, dear me," I said, " how morAl we are 
getting all of a sudden— and what is it, pray 1" 

And, then, if she didn't tell me " that that bad, 
bad man, Mr. Sertingley, had come to her, while 
she was walking alone in the enclosure, and 
havingtold her all that had occurred that morn- 
ing between himself and Lord Fortiwinx, re- 
quested to know whether she really did love 
another, as his lordship had intimated, and that 
^8he had informed him that she had long been 
engaged to Mr. Brooke, and askea Mr. Serting- 
ley, very severely, how that could in any way 
concern him, as she had heard that he proposed 
to me " 

" Oh ! that's it, is iti" I said, putting my brush 
down, and looking my lady full in the liace, a^ 
soon as she had finished her fine story, of which 
I didn't believe a single word: " so you have man- 
aged at last to entrap my lover into a declaration 
have you 1" 

" Entrapped, Charlotte!" exclaimed Miss Fan- 
ny, with a grand show of injured innocence : 
*' this is very uns^enerous of you. I am sure 
I never gave Mr. Sertingley* the least encourage- 
ment." 

" Of course not," I replied, setting to work 

auite coolly at my hair again. " Of course gen- 
emen are always in the habit of making propo- 
sals to ladies, without having received the least 
encouragement. Oh yes ; of course. But, I'll 
tell you what it is Miss— you're a wicked, bad 
child, and I've had my eye upon you, for a long 
time, and have noticed your coquetting in the 
shameful and disgusting way you have, not only 
with Mr. Sertingley, but with. that Lord Forti- 
winx, whb is old enough to be your grandfather — 
as you know he is— and all the time leading on 
that poor Mr. Brooke, by makin? him believe 
that you were desperately attached to him. Oh, 

you wicked— wicked thing, you " 

*♦ Oh, Charlotte ! how can you say such shock 

ing things," replied my beauty ; " why, what on 

earth do you think I should want with either 

Lord Fortiwinx or Mr. Sertingley 1" 

** Want ! why you wanted to pick and choose 



the best out of the three, like a scheming' giri, as 
you are," I answered, almost losing my temper. 
** Look at the other evening, Miss, how yoa 
went on with Mr. Sertingley, when you fancied 
he was taken with you, and quite discarded Mr. 
Brooke ; and I saw you again the other day, 
though you little thought it, turnin? your back 
upon Mr. Sertingley directly Lord ^ortiwiDi 
paid you the least attention. But of course you 
meant nothing by it — of course you didn't want 
to captivate a lord^or to take my lover away 
from me— oh, dear, no !" 

" Now, Charlotte ! Charlotte !" she answered, 
laying her deceitful hand on my shoulder ; " only 
do thmk for a moment, now j- why should I want 
to take your lover away from you, when Vm en- 
gaged to one of my own V* 

"Whyl why because it would tickle yow 
trumpery vanity, to think that you had it in yoor 
power to do so. But I'll take care and be even 
with you, my lady; and you shall see. Miss, if 
I don t let Mr. Brooke know every one of your 
shameful tricks, and if I don't make him tumhi» 
back upon yod, my name's not CharFotte.*' 

" No, Charlotte, I know you won't do any thing 
tof the kind," she replied. ' 

"I will — I will," I cried, with passion, strik- 
ing the table with my hand, " I will, you may 
depend upon it ; and if I can't do it by fair means 
rifdo it by foul— onlv do it, I will— I'll teack 
you, miss, to dare to tate my lover away frnm me. 

This had just the effect I wanted upon my lady 
for she burst out crying, and declared, upon her 
honor, that I wronged her, and that so tar from 
her having done any thing to catch Mr. Serting- 
ley, on the contrary, she had that very morning 
scolded him well, for having; dared to come aim 
tal k love to her, after he had been accepted by me. 

But I told her that I didn't and wouldn't be- 
lieve asyllable of her grand protestations, and to 
leave my room, for I didn't want .to exchange 
another word with such a character as she was; 
and off my lady went ; and 1 could hear her 
through the partition which separated her bed- ' 
room from mme, sobbing away so nicely, and 
muttering soma grand stuff to herself, and mak- 
ing up her mind to do something or other in the 
morning. This put me all agog, so that I put 
'my ear close to the wall, and listened as hard as 
I could, and then if I didn t hear the brazen 
thing declare that she would be off to Lord For- 
ti winx in the morning and throw herself -up^a 
his protection, for he had always been very kind 
to her ; and whatever he mi^ht think of it, still 
any thing was better than remaining at home to 
have those things said of her ; and if they ever 
came to Mr. Brooke's ears, she should never 
dare to look at him again. 

I thought little of this at the time, of course, 
believing that it was merely the effects of the 
child's passiDn, and that when Fanny had slept 
upon it, she would be as meek as a lamb, and 
come begging and praying of me to forgive her 
in the morning. However, when we were all 
at breakfast, Fanny was so long before making 
her appearance, that papa sent me up to her 
room to see afier her. 

, When I got %o her room, she was nowhere to 
be found ; and on hiqairing among the servants 
about her, I learnt from SuBan, our under-hovjBW- 
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Daid, that she had ieen her go out ^bout an hour 
>efore matnma came down to breakfast. Then, 
'ecoUecting all I had heafd hejr over-nieht threatr 
m to do, I began to fear that she had put her 
ash resol^ into execution ; and, indeed, when 
ivent bacr into the parlor again, I was in such 
I dreadful state that papa, seeing from my man- 
ler that something dreadful had happened, 
vould make me tell him all about it. When I 
lad finished, although he was as pale as death, 
le said there could be no truth in it But when 
naxQma asked me whether I had ever noticed 
in^r thing strange between Fanny and Lord For- 
L winx, and I told her that I was sorry to say that 
'. ielt it to be my duty to speak to her very se- 
verely on the subje(^, and tnat this was one of 
he chief causes of our quarrel over night, papa 
exclaimed with great anger, " Why didn't you 
(peak to me child 1 But there is no time to be 
ost : I will go straight to his lordship ; and even 
f we are wrong in our suspicions, as I hope to 
jrod we are ! at, least, it will have the effect of 
>uttiRg an end to all further acquaintance in that 
luarter." 

I never saw mamma in such a passion as she 
vas ; and she did saj^^i^uch things of Fanny, 
vho at the best,, was no great fovorite of 
lers, that papa was actually obliged to tell her to 
remember that I was present, and that he was 
jorry that she was the first person to think her 
ivrn daughter guilty, even before there was any 
jroof of her criminality. 

But mamma would have it that what I had said, 
jfr&s proof enough for any person in their proper 
lenses; and that, if it only turned out as she ex- 
jected, instead of only disgracing her in my pre- 
lence, she would disgrace her to the whole world 
jhe would. What was more, she would go off 
ifter papa, and take me with her; for he was al- 
«rays so stupid and indulgent with the girl, that 
ihe verily believed, that even if the facts were as 
jlain as the sun at noon-day, he' / make out the 
pirl was innocent ; and though papa told her that 
C was not a case fit for her, much less me, to ap- 
pear in ; still, she said that if it was too di^race- 
!ul a business for the girl's own mother to appear 
in it, she would like to know who could; and 
what was more, appear in it she would ; for if he 
iidn't choose to take her with him in the car- 
riage she would have a cab, and follow after him 
iB quick as she could. Papa said, he should 
rust to her good sense not to do any thing of the 
Icind and leav.ng word with the servant, that if 
M[r. Brooke, whom he expected on business, 
called, he should be asked in and requested to wait 
antil he returned, which would not be long, he 
lUmped into the carriage and drove off. 

No sooner had mamma heard the door shut 
(han she told me to come up stairs with her, and 
put on my things ; for follow after she would, 
notwithstanding tdl the fine things my father 
:hoose to say. 

In the meantime Fanny, who had been much 
hurt at my suspicions of her, over-nisht, had got 
up early, on purpose to go over to Lord Forti- 
winx and request him to protect her from any 
fuithur annoyance from his secretary, and to let 
him know how shamefully Sertineley had treated 
me. When she reached his lordship^s town re- 
sidence, she learned that he was not yet up ; but. 



on sending in her card, and saying that her busi- 
ness was very urgent, his lordship returned word ' 
that he would see her directly, if she would step 
into the drawing-room and take a chair for a few 
minutes. 

When Lord Fortiwinx emered the room, it 
was clear that he was wondering to himself what 
on earth could have brought Fanny to him ; and . 
after apologizing for havinor kept her waiting, 
whom he mways felt proud to be allowed to 
wait upon, asked her to inform him in what 
way it was his good fortune to be able to serve 
her. 

"I am almost afraid to tell you, even now I 
am with you, what brought me here," replied 
Fanny, blushing, and pretending to be busily 
occupied in buttoning her glove ; "for you might 
think me wanting in delicacy, for speaking on 
such a subject to you." 

" Thei^, pTBYf fevor me so far as to banish all 
such idle fears, sweet lady,*' said the old beau, 
drawing his chair close to hers, and taking her 
hand ; " for rest assured, that I could never pic- 
ture Fanny de Roos as any thing but the lovely 
incarnation of purity itself."^ 

** I am sure you are very kind, my lord, ".re- 
plied Fanny, trembling; " but the^ fact is, that I 
have come to implore that )rou would shield me 
from any further attention from Mr. Sertingley ; 
in fact, his addresses have been the cause of dis- 
sensions between my sister and myself at hbme." 

" What ! has Mr. Sertinglejr been annoying 
you, beauteous lady V replied his lordship, who 
actually began to fancy that Fanny had come to 
declare her love for him : " why, it was only 
yesterday the scoundrel told me he had reason 
to believe that his attentions were far from being 
disagreeable to you." - 

.** And it was only yesterday, my lord," con- 
tinued Fanny, indignantly, " that I gave him to 
understand just the very contrary ; and, indeed, 
I even went so far as to confess to him— that^ 
that— to be candid— my heart was already de- 
voted to another*"^ 

Lord Fortiwinx,' \^ho, of course, considered 
this other to be no less a person than himself, in- 
dulged in his most-satisfied smile, and said, with 
a squeeze of the hand, " Ah ! my dear young 
lad^r, it is then as I thought, and the thrice hap- 
py fowler has caged the little dove at last ;" then 
looking in her face, the old thing said slyly, "So, 
then, sweet innocent, there is one whose charts 
have struck the pretty target of your heart— and 
do I not know the fortunate archer ?" 

"Doubtless your lordship is able to guess 
whom I mean," said Fanny, blushing again 
deeper than bef(fl:e, and of course fencymg that 
the old wretch was referring to Mr. Brooke; 
•* though I fear you will think me bold in reveal- 
ing as much to you ; but I knew that my aJSec- 
tion could not be a secret to you, for when the 
heart is full, my lord, the eyes will speak." 

" They will, sweet charmer; and the eloquence 
of yours has not been lost upon me," returned 
the polite Meth^saleh. "Each tell-tale glance 
has Dabbled of the love the lips feared openly to 
confess." 

" If I had not thought that your lordship had- 
some suspicions of my affection," continued 
Fanny, stul all of a tremble, " I should never 
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have dared to bee of you to protect me from the 
persecutions of Mr. Sertineley. 1 knew that I 
could speak to you as to a father." 

" Avl or by any tender tie, my sweetest," re- 
plied his lordship, not over-pleased by the refer- 
ence to his age. " You may rest assured that I 
■ will relieve you from all annoyance from that 
quarter." 

"You cannot tell, my lord," answered Fanny, 
what a weight you have taken from my mind ; 
for, to tell you the trutli, I have been accused — 
you can now understand how justly—of encour- 
a^ng his addresses, when I knew that he was 
the accepted suitor of my sister." 

"Indeed, you surprise me," replied his lord- 
ship, with unfeigned emotion for once. " I was 
not aware of that little fact, and I promise you 
that it shall not pass unnoticed by me." 

"And knowing this, my lord," continued 
Fanny, " you can judge how hateful the gentle- 
man's advances must be to me : and how, situ- 
ated as I am, I each day dreaded lest a similar 
misconstruction of my conduct in another, might 
have the effect of separating me from* one whom 
I would sooner die than displease." 

"Kind-hearted little angel," exclaimed his 
lordship. " It delights me to ecslacy to hear 
you say as much ; though, for myself, you need 
- never have dreaded that I should ever have been 
capable of judging so hastily of your innocent 
and ingenious nature." 

"I knew you would not, your lordship," re- 
plied Fanny,." or else I should never have dared 
to come here as I have, unknown even to ray 
parents ; but the high sense I had of your honor 
convinced me that I might safely unburden my 
feelings to you." 

" Believe me, dear creature," returned his 
lordship, who was growing more and more im- 
passioned, " I am highly nattered by the gener- 
ous confidence you have reposed in me," and 
then raising her hand, and kissing her A'love, he 
added, " Let this chaste salute convince you that 
I am not unmindful of the cpmpliment you have 
paid me." 

Fanny, who had all this time been taking all 
*hia flattering speeches as the mere outpourings 
of his gallantry, no sooner felt him kiss her 
hand, than she greW alarmed at her situation, 
aud rising from her chair, told him that unless 
she departed directly, she would be missed at 
home ; and again thanking him for his kindness, 
tried to draw her hand from his. But* the aged 
beau held it so firmly, as he kept squeezing it, 
and looking in her face, that she grew quite 
frightened at his manner, but th^ feeling of fear 
changed suddenly into one of irrepressible laugh- 
ter. It seems that Lord Fortiwmx, amon^jst his 
other eccentricities, kept in his room a hideous 
old blue parrot This ngl^ bird was in the habit 
of perching on his Lordship's shoulder, and on 
the back of hid chair, and his Lordship occa- 
aionally, when he was very affectionate, used to 
• turn round and scratch its head and play wi^ 
its heakf and indulge in other endearments lav- 
ished on domestic pets in general, and parrots 
in paticular. This old sky-blue parrot, at the 
moment of Fanny's visit, was perched on the 
top of the high-backed chair in which his lord- 
skip was sitting. 'The old beau had thrown his 



head slightly back, as he held Fanny's hand, and 
drew her towards him to prevent her goine. 
The parrot had advancedfhisbeak also, and wish- 
ing to exchange morning caresses with his mas- 
ter, had buried in among the beautifi^, flowing, 
oily, black locks of his lordship's hair. The 
head of the noble house of Fortiwinx, not liking 
this rather too penetrating style of endearment, 
lowered hmself a little in his chair to escape the 

Eower of the beak, and the consequence was— 
a, ha, ha ! I cannot help laughing myself, it 
is so very absurd— (he consequence was, thaube 
drew it right out of his wig ; and lo ! there it 
was, suspended above him in the parrot's beak. 
Fanny alarmed as eihe was, coula not restraio 
herself from tittering actually in his Lordship's 
face ; for his big bald head, which was as smooth 
and as shining, and had no more . hair on it 
than a billard ball, was so ridiculous, she said, 
that a Gtuaker even would have gone into con- 
vulsions at the sight of it His lordship, how- I 
ever, recovered his perruqne and his self-posses- \ 
sion in a moment, and fixing his raven locks and 
his features at the seune time — for they had both 
been rather disarranged by this, sudtlen partiog 
between his head and hn hair — he proceeded, in 
the most hurried tones, to persuade Fanny to 
tarry with him a litde longer. He put his arm 
round her waist, and the poor trembling girl, 
trightened out of her very life, forgot in a mo- 
ment the above ridiculous incident, and was rea- 
dy to cry and scream with fear. Fortiwinx 
pressed and persuaded with increasing warmth, 
and Fanny was uselessly struggling to extricate 
herself from his embrace, when a loud double 
knock at the door startled them both, and his 
lordship, letting go his hold, hucried to the win- 
dow to see who was the unwelcome visitor. 

" It is your father's carriage, by all that's un- 
luck5r !" he exclaimed, lifting the blindslightly on 
one side. 

" My father's carriage !" shrieked Fanny, fall- 
ing on her knees, '* oh, my lord, my lord ! do not 
let him find me here alone with you. Where— 
where— oh ! where shall I goto hide myself from 
him J He has come to seek me ; I know he has- 
and if he sees me lam ruined, ruined, ruined!' 
and she burst into a flood of tears, 

" This way," ejaculated his lordship ; " if yon 
will only be quick, there will be no cause for 
alarm my dear lady. There, make haste through 
this door into the back drawing-room;: there, 
quick, quick, for God's sake be quick ! they are 
coming up stairs! And when you hear yous 
father enter this apartment you can leave by the 
door you see yonder, which opens on to the 
stairs, and leave the house without fear." 

Scarcely had the old beau time to take up a 
book, and throw himself into an attitude and an 
easy chair, before the servant stepped in and an- 
nounced " Doctor de Roos," who was follow- 
ing close at his heels. Papa closed the door 
himself, and then, turning to Lord Fortiwinx, 
in a sharp, determined tone, said, 

" Lord Fortiwinx, I have been given to un- 
derstand that my daughter Fanny is at this 
very moment under your roof— as a gentleman, 
is it the truth 1" 

Lord Fortiwinx, putting down his book and 
raising his pencilled eyebrows, feigned the great- 
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est surprise. ''Your daughter, Miss Fanny, 
under mv roof, my dear sir V 

f* Will your lordship be kind enough to favor 
me with a direct answer to my questioo 1" con- 
tinued papc^ as firmly and sharply as before. 

*J Really, my dear Doctor de Roos," answered 
the old gallant, endeavoring to evade the ques- 
tion until he heard the back drawing-room door 
close, " I do not understand you." 

'* My words were intelligible enough for any 
one to comprehend, but those who had some 
reason for not doing so," replied p9.pa, begin- 
ning, from his lordship's manner, to fancy that 
his suspicions were too well founded ; '^ I ask^ 
you a^ain, my lord, as a man of honor, is my 
child m this house 1 and I expect from you, as a 
g^entleman, a positive andimmediaie answer." 

Lord Fortiwinx, who supposed that by this 
time Fanny must have left, replied, with an as- 
sumed air of injured innocence, " As a man of 
honor, then, sir, your daughter is not in this 
house ; and really, this is such extraordinary 
conduct that I can only say, that having given 
you this assurance, I shall answer no more 
questions frtm you on the subject." 

" If I am wron^," replied papa, almost abash- 
ed, "I feel convinced that Lord ^ortiwinx id 
f entleman enoug^h to make soraejlivle allowance 
*ior my feelings in this trying position." 

** Say no more, my dear sir," replied the old 
thing, bowing. " But I trtist nothing unpleasant 
has occurred 1 you surely do not suspect any 
thing between the young lady and my secre- 
tary r 

" Your lordship must pardon my giving you 
any explanation as to the cause of my visit 
here," answered papa, "further than saying that 
I came to seek one whose character is dearer to 
mc than life." 

** Oh, heaven forbid that I should wish to dis- 
close any family secret !" answered his lord- 
ship, with extreme politeness. " However, ray 
dear sir, if I can in any way aid you in this un- 
pleasant business, I shall only be most happy to 
do your bidding." 

" Thank you, my lord ; and since you are so 
kind, I will accept your offer," said papa, glanc- 
ing at the folding doors, though from his manner 
it was plain, that afler his lordship's assurance, 
he 'wanted the heart to express any further 
doubts; " and if you can pardon my still enter- 
taining any further suspicions, there is one way 
in which you can satisfy my mind at once.^' 
^^ ** Weil, sir, and what may that be V replied 
his cunning lordsnip, taking care not to promise 
a compliance with the request, until he had 
heard what it was. 

. " To look into that room, my lord," returned 
papa, glancing at the door through which Fanny 
bad entered the adjoining room, and where he 
fancied she might still be secreted. 

There was a twitch in the corner of hislord- 
ship's lip, that even he— master as he was over 
the muscles of his face — could not subdue, and 
that told he feared-^from his not having beard 
the door close, though he had been all the while 
anxiously listening for it — that Fanny had'nt 
yet had the courage to leave it — " Really, Doc- 
tor de Roos," he stammered out, with an air of 
f<6igned insvlt, ^' perhaps it would be more Mtis- 



factory to yourself if you searched the whole 
house ; allow me to ring the bell for my house- 
keeper, to show you through the different apart- 
ments." 

" No ; I thank you, iny lord," replied papa, 
taking him at his word ; *' but since you are so 
good as to give me your permission, I will con- 
tent myselt with an insiglit of this room." 

And so saying he advanced towards it, while 
his lordship seated himself in his chair, and 
awaited the issue of the examination wiUi no 
little trepidation.' 

In a moment papa returned ; and as he re- 
entered the apartment, he said, with a bow, — 
" My lord, I have to apologize to you sincerely 
for my unjust suspicions of you; I am now 
thoroughly satisfied that I have wronged you, 
and wronged you deeply, and am too happy to 
make you this slight atonement for this outrage 
on your privacy, and to ask your.pardon for any 
offence 1 may have given," 

" I will frankly confess that you have wound- 
ed me, Doctor de Roos, and wounded me very 
1 eenly, too," rejoined the beau, delighted at 
I'anny's escape, and y^t wishing to appear se- 
riously hurt at papa's conduct ; "but the noble 
way in which you have a:kn<jwledged your 
error has made ample amends for the injury, 
and in token of my forgiveness, I Render you 
tills hand." 

Papa was advancing to take it, when mamma 
ftiid 1 rushed into the room, dragging the abash- 
ed Fann)' in between us, whom 1»e had discov- 
ered stealing from t^e house, while we were 
waiting in a cab at the door, and debating 
whether, after what papa had said, we should 
venture up stairs or not. 

" Thank Goa !" exclaimed papa, fancying we 
had come from home with Fanny, to put an end 
to his doubts ; "then my child returned shortly 
after I left homel" / 

"Returned, indeed!'- said mamma, boiling 
over with passion. *' I found this young lady 
creeping, tike a guilty creature as she is, from 
the door of his lordship's house here." 

Papa positively looked awful, as, scarlet in the 
face with indignation, he turned round to Lord^ 
Fortiwinx, and knitting his brows, while he^ 
drew himself up, he looked at the old beau— who 
seemed to have lost all his self-possession— full 
in the face, and said, " There a^e two terms, 
Lord Fortiwinx, that I can apply to you, and 
they are— -villain and liar !" and then pushing 
mamma from the room before she had time to 
say another word, he seized Fanny, just as she 
was about to faint, in his arms^ and rushing 
down stairs, jumped with her into the carriage, 
leaving us to loUow him in the cab as quickly 
as we could. 

When we reached home, we found papa in 
the library with Fanny, bending and weeping 
over her, and begging of her tq tell him all; 
while she, pale and moonless as a statue, sat 
half stupified in her chair, only occasionally 
mVittering to herself, " The God above me * 
knows I am innocent !" 

Mamma, though half frightened at Fanny's 
ghastly appearance, ran up to her, and shaking 
her head in her face, said, ** Oh, you deceitftd, 
good-for-nothing, bad' child ! and so this is the 
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end diat your pretended simplicity has led to, is 
iti But you shall not live under the same roof 
with me ; go where you will, it's no matter to 
me now, — only I'll take care you shall not stay 
in this house, to contaminate your poor, dear, 
g^od sister here, with your wicked ways !" 

" Leaye her to me," said papa, interfering ; 
*^ this is not the way to rouse the poor girl to a 
sense of her conduct. If she be guilty, severity 
will only harden her ; whereas kindness and 
proper care may yet save her from the doom 
that you, womanlike, would only hurry her 
to." 

*' Kindness, indeed 1" cried mamma, more 
angry than eyer ; " she shall haye no kindness 
from me, I can promise her : and all I can tell 
you, sir, is, that either she or I leave this housfe, 
— I'm not going to Jiarbor any such creatures 
here!" . 

*' And so, in your horror of her acts," he re- 
plied, meekly, yet sternly, " you would cast her 
nrom ^ou, and force her to even greater impru- 
dence stUl. 'The ffood can help uemselves, but 
it is the erring (uiughter that most needs the 
mothers guidance ; and yet that mother would 
be the first to flinff the poor frail thing from her 
to infamy, when, oy her counsel and care, she 
might yet be won back to virtue and happiness,' 
Madame, I«bluEh for you !" 

" Oh, yes, certainly," replied mamma, some- 
what calmed, **1 agree with you,— she has done 
perfectly right, and ought to be rewarded, in- 
stead of punished for her wickedness. But Mr. 
Brooke is in the next room, iind we'll see what 
his opinion is of the young lady's conduct V*^ 
and she rushed out ot the room ; while Fanny, 
who seemed brought back to life by the men- 
tion of his name, exclaimed, *' Do with me as 
you please, but, for heaven's sake, sp^re me 
ihatr 

When mamma retumed with Mr. Brooke, 
she told him all that had occurred, notwithstand- 
ing papa'» continuous attempts to interrupt her, 
and when she had finished, she asked Mr. 
Brooke what he thought of Miss Fanny. 

" Really, Mrs. de Ross, this is so much a fami- 
%ly matter, that you must excuse my declining to 
offer any opinion on the subject," replied Mr. 
Brooke, apparently much hurt at poor Fanny's 
awful appearance, as she sat there with her 
hands before her face. 

" Of course," continued mamma, " you'll give 
her up, as she deserves ? — come, I am glad to 
find that you, at least, don't think it worth your 
while to trouble your head any further about 
her." 
^ " Pardon me, madam," he answered, as if 
disgusted with mamma," I meant to imply noth- 
ing of the kind. After I have heard from the 
young lady herself some explanation of the 
affair, I shall be better able to offer you my 
opinion." 

Fanny no sooner heprd this than, as if sudden- 
. ly awakened, she dropt her hands, and bursting 
into tears, sobbed out — "Bless you, Alfred! — 
bless you!" while papa, taking him by the 
hand, said, with a tear m the corner of his eye, 
** 1 thank you much, Mr. Brooke, for your con- 
sideration in this awkward, though, I hope, 
harmless business." 



Here we were all much alarmed by a loud 
and continuous knocking at the door, and, di- 
rectly afterwards, the man-servant banded in 
the cards of Lord Fortiwinx and Mr. Sertingley 
who were in the dining-room, and wished to 
speak with Doctor de Roos directly. 

Mamma beckoned me to follow, and 'we all 
entered. / 

" I do an act of justice to your dang^hter. Dr. 
de Roos," began Lord Fortiwinx. " 1 come here 
at the risk of any further insult yoa may pleaae 
to cast at me." 

" Yes, my lord," answered papa, " pray pro- 
ceed. You have come here to do an act of jus- 
ti«e to my child !" 

"ihave, sir!'' continued his lordship; ^{br 
on talking with Mr. Sertingly, I find that* what I 
foolishly fanci<;d to have been a declaration of 
love from Miss Fanny, and which I — imaginii^ 
to have been the cause of her visit this momiog 
— ^felt some hesitation in confessing that visit to 
you, — I say, I find, from some conyersadoa 1 
have had with Mr. Sertingly, that her visit had 
reference to Mr. Brooke, rather than myse^." 

"But still, my lord, the real cause of that visil 
remains to be explained," said papa. 

"That, shcp^ave me to understand," his loid- 
ship continued, arose from a desire to be iireed 
from the addresses of Mr. Sertingley ,{who, it ap- 
pears, had proposed and been accepted by her 
sister. Miss Charlotte !" 

Papa smiled with delight, and looked at mam- 
ma, as much as to say, " You see how you have 
wronged poor Fanny/' while I sat, all impa- 
tience to hear how Mr. Sertingley would explain 
away his dishonorable conduct to myself. 

" 1 am much obliged to you. Lord Fortiwinx," 
said papa, "for this generous confession; and I 
can only regret, that in the heat of pur mutual 
error, I should have applied to you terms which 
I now blush for, and hope you will allow me to 
retract." 

Lord Fortiwinx bowed his acceptance of the 
apology. 

Then papa, turning to Mr. Sertingley, said— 
"If, sir, you were the accepted suitonof my 
daughter — though the fact is new to me — how 
came you, may I ask, to transfer the affection 
you had plighted from one to another 1" 

"I feel. Dr. de Roos," answered the extremely 
polite gentleman, " much embarrassed at having 
to answer your question in the presence of the 
lady herself and you must pardon me for any 
harsh truths I may feel it necessary, for my exr 
culpation, to use before her. That I loved her 
at one time, my acts were the best proof, for it 
was for her sake that I risked the favor of his 
lordship. But when, on confessing to her how 
I had deceived my lord — because I knew, that 
from the account he bad received from Mrs. de 
Roos, he was anxious to gain the love of the lady 
herself— I found her manner change entirely to- 
wards me ; and, moreover, when fnoticed how, 
on her first introduction to Lord Fortiwinx, she 
used, before my very eyes, every artifice she 
could to ensnare and fascinate the noble prize, I 
must confess I felt my feelings change immedi- 
ately towards her. And further, when I con- 
trasted her scheeming tricks with the beautilul 
simigieity and artlessness 6f her ^sister Fanny, 
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was it to be wondered at that I should feel as 
great a growing detestation for the one as I did 
love for the other 1" 

I could contaioL myself no longer, and was 
about to tell papa how Mr. Sertin^ley had flirted 
with Fanny on the evAing referred to, when 
papa, observing me about to speak, motioned 
me to be silent, saying that he would hear . my 
explanation by-and-by. Then turning to Mr. 
Sertingley, he said, '' And did Miss Fanny, may 
I ask, give any encouragement to your ad- 
dresses T" 

" I must do that young lady the justice to say, 
that I am now convinced that she never did. I 
certainly at one time did construe her affability 
into a dawning of affection; but when I ques- 
tioned her on the subject, she told me that she 
was wedded, heart and soul, to Mr. Brooke ; ad- 
ding, I must confess, in truth to the young lady, 
that even if she were not, she never could think 
of countenancing the inconstancy of the accept- 
ed suitor of her sister." 

" And in conse(][uence of this," interrupted 
Lord Fortiwinx, *' it seems the young lady came 
,to me this morning ; and, perhaps, it may b^ a 
lesson to Miss Charlotte for the future, and 
somewhat of ;> corroboration to Mr. Sertingley's 
account of his conduct, if you will allow me also 
to inform you, that fascinated with the descrip- 
tion report had given me of the charms of your 
eldest daughter, I came to town wholly and sole- 
ly toTmake honorable proposals to her, if I 
found hejt disposition was equally admirable. — 
But I regret to say, that where I expected mod- 
esty, I found heartless coquetry ; where I hoped 
to meet with coy simplicity, I found only dis- 
honorable trickery. A lady courting where she 
should be courted, and seeking to win rather 
than waiting to be won ; and. moreover, schem- 
ing, where scheming is mo^t loathsome of all ; 
and seeking to ensnare a husband by her arts, 
rather than win one by her virtue. Need I tell 
you, that all this produced such a revulsion in 
me, that I, too could not help comparing her 
with her sister, and admiring Miss Fanny for 
the very qualities in which I found JViiss Char- 
lotte deficient. Before quitting, Dr. de Roos, it 
may afford you some satisfact'on to learn that 
the young lady, whose honor you so unjustly 
suspected this morning, came to me at the risk 
of her own reputation to befriend her sister, by 
begging of me to induce Mr, Sertingley either to 
carry out his proposal to her sister, or else to 
'discontinue his addresses to her, as they were 
the cause of much i^neasiness to Miss Charlotte." 
Then both Lord Fortiwinx and Mr. Serting- 
ley rose, and having bowed very formally to us 
all, took their departure. 

Papa went into the study, and, bursting into 
tears, threw hiiftself upon Fanny's neck, ask- 
■ ing her pardon for his dreadful suspicions of 
her, and calling her " his own dear iniured 
I girl;" and (hking Mr. Brooke by the hana, " I 
' am happy to inform you, my dear sir, -that so 
' far from her not being worthy of you, indeed 
I there is not the man living who is worthy of 
i kcr." 

I Then taking my hand, he led me up stairs 
I alone with him into the drawing-room. 
! "Charlotte," he said, gently, yet sternly, aa 



he always did, " can you imagine what have 
been my feelings this day, to find one of my ' 
children so noble, ahd the other so base, both in * 
the same breath 7 How can you expect to be 
happjr, when you find that your conduct wins 
only indignation, though affection be the stake 
you play fbr 1 How much longer will you re- 
quire to live in the world before you find out 
that this very admiration you hunt after from 
day to day, as you do, is so slippery a prize^ 
that in your struggle to gain it, you are sure to 
over-reach yourseu, and mlUng backwards, meet 
only with contempt instead t" 

I endeavored to explain to papa how Mr. 
Sertingley's conduct with Fanny £iad excited my 
jealousy, and that this had been the sole cause 
of my behaviour to Lord Fortiwinx. 

Of course, he would ahave it that this in no 
way justified my conduct. If I had thought Mr. 
Sertingley untrue to me, I should have known 
hai he was unworthy of me ; and not, because 
Jic was dishonorable, have stooped to follow 
"him, especially when such disnonoi^Eible acts 
were tenfold more base in a woman, who, in 
casting off her truth and constancy, casts off heir 
woman's nature also. 

" But I am sure, papa," I argued, " I meant 
nothing of the kind by it. I was piqued at Mr. 
Sertingley's flirtation with Fanny, and only 
wanted to make him believe that I was taken 
with Lord Fortiwinx, just to make him as jeal- 
ous as he had made me." 

'' And so to purchase this slight revenue," he 
answered, " you wouldn't hesitate to give, as 
the price for it, your own modesty. And see 
what a beggar it has left you. ^ Here you have 
an old man — yes, old enough to be your father's 
father — so indignant at your wanton artifices, 
that eren he, to your very face, tells you that, 
finding himself courted before he had even be- 
gun to court, he turned from you with disgust, 
loathing the very woman he had wished to love! 
Isn't this the very ecd I prophesied awaited youl 
And what was the security you offered me, that 
it should not be so 1 Did you not tell me to be- 
lieve in your honor — believe in your virtue^ 
Indeed, my poor, poor child, if you do not hoard 
up well what little of the treasure you may still 
possess, you will soon be bankrupt in both." 

" Father ! father I do not say so !" I said, hid- 
ing my face. 

*' Indeed, Charlotte, I would that I could say 
otherwise. But there is a storm hanging over 
you, and if it only burst on your wretched head, 
God help you, my poor one !" 



OFFER THE SEVENTH. 

After papa had done lecturing me, I ran up 
stairs to my own room, and locking the door, 
At down before my looking-glass, and had a 
good cry, till ray eyes were as red and swollen 
and puffy as tomatos, and I then made a vow 
that! would go on differently for the future. 

" Oh," I said to myself, as i bathed my poor 
eyelids, for they made me Icok a perfect fright, 
" Oh, I wish to goodness gracious I had l^n 
blessed with an ugly face, and then I she*" ^ 
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have been sure to have been a pattern of virtue, 
and people would have said, what a dear good 
plain young woman I was, and all would agree 
what an excellent wife I should make, if any 
gentleman could but bring himself to take a 
uuicy to me. Then, of course, I should have 
been one of those sweet' frights, whom to know 
was to love, but whose looks are unfortunately 
80 much against them, that nobody will take the 
trouble to know them." 

So I went on convincing myself— while I was 
pearl-poi^dering mv face— how ^appy I should 
nave oeen if I had only had the good fortune to 
have been born positively bad-looking. Upon 
my word, I got to such a state of disgust with 
myself, that actually whilst I was improving the 
arch of my eyebrows with my tweezers, I was 
wickeH enough to wish that bountiful Providence- 
hail only vouchsafed unto me a cast in the eye ; 
and instead of cursing me with a classic Gre- 
cian nose, that could only lead me into evil, had 
blessed gie with a highly moral snub, that wouL' 
have pointed the way to Heaven. But when ] 
in the impulse of the moment, put my finger to 
the end of my Grecian, and lifted it into the 
wished-for snub, and squinted at myself in the 

flass, 0-o-o-oh! dear! dear! dear me! what a 
orrid, repulsive, pure-minded thing I did look. 
But it certainly had the effect of teachin«^ me to 
be more resigned to my personal attractions, for 
I felt satisfied that it had all been done ^for the 
best. 

But it was quite useless'my vowing a pack of 
vows, and promising myself to be such an inn o- 
cnnt angel for the future ; for, of course, just as I 
had made up my. mind to be as prim as a (Qua- 
keress, papa and mamma, must needs go settling 
the day for Fanny's wedding with her trumpery 
Mr. Brooke. This was more than my fl^h and 
blood could bear j for the idea of my younger 
sister getting married before me, did put me in 
such a way, that I determined to wear my back 
hair in ringlets again, and strain every nerve to 
ffet the start of my lady, even if I had to give a 
long flourishing account of myself in the Sunday 
Times^ and ask some of Its readers to have me. 
But this I knew, that if my fine stuck-up Miss 
Fanny was in such a hurry to get " settled," 
that she must needs go and get married before 
her elder sister, she was quite mistaken in me 
if she for one moment fancied that I was going 
to te present at the wedding, or even at the 
breakfast. No ! that I wasn't, even though I 
was obliged to be suddenly seized with the in- 
fluenza — I wasn't. 

At last, one day, a beautiful idea struck me. 
I was turning over the leaves of our volume of 
the Byron Beauties, when that silly Mamma 
would have it that I was the very image of that 
beautiful Haidee. And upon my word, when I 
looked at the picture again, I did see some little 
resemblance, and couldn't help allowing thsU 
Haidee had got my eyes, though, as I said at the 
time, her mouth would have made two of mine. 
Just to return the compliment, I told mama that 
if it wasn't for her Roman nose, she would be 
the very ima^e of the Maid of Athens ; and I de- 
clare if she didn't simper away as if she thought 
I meant it, and five minutes afterwards said, 
" That if ever it pleased Providence to send her 



an invitation to a fancjr dress^ball, she sfaouU 
make a point of going in that character." No 
sooner had she said the words, than I told her 
that it would be very nice and quite distingue, 
if we made our next evening parly a fancy dnsa 
one; and at last I sai(f so many fine things to 
her, that she perfectly iigreed with me, addinr, 
" she didn't see how on earth papa could object 
to it, as it wouldn't be any more expense than a 
mere quadrille party." 

In order to make mamma as determined to 
have the fancy ball as I was, I kept running over 
all the different costumes ^that I thought she 
would look well in. Now I was pointinf out to 
her'how wonderfiilly well she would look as 
Mary Clueen of Scots ; |nd |how nice her old 
black velvet body would cut up into that darlio^ 
little per of a "bonnet" her Maje;5ty alwajs 
wore ; and how her lovely imitation pearls, that 
she had bought '{in Paris for her t>aek hair, 
would do admirably for the trimming. -«.. But, so, - 
she wouldn't listen to it, saying there i^ould be 
certain to be at least a dozen Clueen Maiys. 
So then I gave her a glowing description of her- 
self in the costume of a Sultana, telling herhov 
our old India muslin drawing-room curtains 
would make up into a lovely pair of Turkish 
trousers, and she knew that nothing became her 
so much as a turban, and it would be so easy to 
have one of papa's old paste shoe-buckles, that 
he never usea now, made into a little half-moon, 
to fix her duck of a bird of paradise in witL 
But mamma had set lier heart upon making her 
appearance as the Maid of Athens, and aU I 
could say was thrown away, for she would have 
it that the ringlets she had got up stedrs in hef 
drawer, would look magnificent at the back d 
her head, and my Albanian scarf was just the 
thing to go round Her waist So as I »aw she 
had fixed her heart upon that character, I agreed 
with . her ; for I was afraid she might grow an- 
gry at my opposition, and say she would have 
no fancy dress ball at all. 

To change the subiect, I b^an talking about 
what costume woula suit Fanny, and told 
mamma that as that young lady was going to be ^ 
married, I thought it would be very improper if 
she was allowed to dress herself out very grand, 
and that the prettiest and simplest thing would 
he either a Flower-ffirl or a Shepherdess, and 
then there would be little or no expense, for all 
she would want would be a few yards of sarce- 
net/ibbon, as her book muslin would do very 
nicely, I was sure. Besides, then she wouldn't 
want her bracelet and gold chain, andcpuld lend 
them to me for Haidee. 

Well, afler a great deal of coaxing, and mam- 
ma's being obUged to have afiother nasty attack 
of low spirits, papa gave us his consent to have 
the ball, but the cheque he pilsented mamma 
with to pay. for the supper and refreshments 
was so small, that we saw we should be obliged 
to make all the custards and jellies aC home. We 
set to work immediately, writing out the list of 
the friends we should invite, taking very good 
care to send only to those to whose parties we 
had been ; for, as mamma said. Hospitality wa§ 
one thing, but feasting a pack of people who 
never asked you Qven to so much as a mere 
trumpery^ (/onAin/^, was another. She must 
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confess she' did like some return for what she 
gave, and it was all very pretty to tell your 
guests, in a grand after-d.innec speech, that it 
was your gi;eatest delight to be. surrounded by 
. your friends; but the long and short of it was, 
iriendship had nothing to do with it, for it was 
now very well understood in polite society that 
when you gave a friend a dinner, you expected 
as good a dinner back from him. I# this was 
not the case, why, she would ask me, didn't peo-. 
pie in the best circles go giving g^rand dinners to 
those who wanted them 1 No, indeed, they 
Avere not such ninnies as that. Everybody, with 
the least pretensions to good breeding, very 
'well knew (hat your dinner and evening parties 
liad grown into a very pleasing and convenient 
system of fashionable commerce. It is just the 
same thin?, she told me. that papa said about 
Ills rubbishing Political Economy — you buy 
your suppers or your dinners in the cheapest 
market, and of course you sell them again in 
that^market where you think you are likely to 
make the most by them, pid I^ now, for one 
moment imagine tht^ she was going to the ex- 
pense of a grand fancy dress-ball just to make 
Ijer friends happy, and allow them to wear a 
pack of fine clothes 1 No ! she begged of me 
to understand — for she made no secret of it — 
that she did it with the view of gettinff me com- 
fortably settled in life. And she lookea upon the 
elegant supper she intended to provide as a very 
eligible investment of capital, which, some day 
or other,* ought to yield a very large return. 
IN'or was she^she continued — at all singular in 
this opinion, for every person of aj^y refinement 
lookea upon it in the same liglf^ and, indeed^ 
iirderstood that when the pleasure of their com- 
pany was requested to quadrilles by any lady of 
" ton," that it was merely a genteel announce- 
ment that the young ladies oi the establishment 
were ready to be disposed of to the highest ma- 
trimonial bidder, and the invitation to the ''danse'* 
was always considered merely as a " card to 
view." 

So we sent out the notes to all the best of our 
acquaintance, and as we gave plenty of notice, 
we had not above a dozen refusals, aind on the 
night in question the rooms were so beautifully 
full, that I declare no one could move about with 
any comfort ; and although people were nearly 
fainting with the heat, stiU they all agreed they 
had never passed such a pleasant evening ixefore 
in the whole course of their lives. Oh, it was so 
beautiful ! Everybody did look so grand, and 
so stiff, and so unlike themselves, and seemed to 
be quite delighted at the opportunit} of strutting 
about in other people's clothes. If there was one 
King I'm sure there were a' dozen, and at least 
nine of them were Henrys the Ei^ht, though 
what on earth can make the most disgusting of 
all Monarchs the most popular at lancy dress- 
balls 1 never could make out; bufit was very 
lucky they did come, for, upon my word, there 
was such a crowd of Anne Boleyns, Jane Sey- 
mours, and Catherines of Arragon, that th6re were 
quite wives enough present to have allowed 
each of the royal Harrys to have had their pro- 
per quantity. The worst of it was, there was 
so many Field Marshals and general officers, 
that onQ would have fkncied it was the eve of I 



the battle of Waterloo, as you saw them danc- 
ing away on our Brussels. But what amused 
me the most was, that nothing but the extremes 
would please the Masqueraders. If they could 
not come in all the grandeur of Mary Clueen of 
Scots, they were safe to make their appearance 
in all the cheap innocence of Flower or Orang- 
girls. If they weren't Lady Jane Greys, they 
were sure to be Milk-maids ; if they couldn't af- 
ford to be Joans of Arc, they would be certain 
to dwindle down into the clean economy of Cha- 
rity children, so that really your party seemed 
to be the most curious mixture of the very high- 
est and the very lowest in* the land. Anybaiy 
to have seen the motley group, would have de- 
clared that Madame Tussaud's shilling exhibi- 
tion had been transported into our drawing-room, 
for every one seemed to be so stiff and so extre- 
mely stupid,'that really they seemed to be nothing 
more than a congregation of fine clothes and 
wax-work. 

Mamma made her appearance ad the Maid of 
Athens, as she had threatened. Of course, fdl 
her friends went into raptures, and declared that 
it was by far the ber-t clress of the evening; but 
directly her back was turned, I could see by their 
titters that they were laughing at her for a great 
big silly, and pulling her to pieces, and I even 
heard a nasty vulgar French Republican say to 
Thomas a Becket, while drawing attention to 
poor mamma's hook nose, that the dress mi^ht 
belong te the Maid of Athens, but the nose most 
unquestionably belonged to the Maid of Judah. 

But though all the company were first flatter- 
ing and then lau^^hing at mamma, siill there 
was ono Irish gentleman — in a wrg and gown — 
who had been brought by Mr. Notter Brown, 
the M. ^. for Tipperary, and who would keep 
following mamma about the room, calling her 
his • Zoe, mou," and asking her ** to give, och! 
give him back his harrut !" and vowing he 
would bring an action, and lay the damages. at 
the amount of bullion there was in the ** coun- 
thry, as that was the greatest legal tinder that 
could be made anyhow." And so he went on, 
until I declare if that stupid mamma didn't tell 
me that he was one <5f the most, perfect gentle- ' 
men she had met witli for a long time, and asked 
me whether I knew who he was. 

On inquiring of Mr. Notter Brown who and 
what his friend was, we lesirnt that he was a 
barrister-at-law, and a Trinity College man, of 
the name of Maurice O'Saveloy, and that he 
belonged to one of the oldest families in Ireland, 
and was descended from one of the Irish Kin^s. 
This quite turned poor mamma's head, and hav- 
ing dragged the Trinity College mnn from the 
refreshment-room, she intro^^ced: the descend- 
ant of the Irish King to me for the next quadrille. 
All that I could gather from him was, that he 
was immensely rich, and possessed of great es- 
tates in "county Corruk,^' and that his friend, 
the Lord Lieutenant, had advised him to go to 
the bar, on account of his great rhetor-r-rical 
powers. He next informed me, that he was one 
of the most beloved of Irish landlords, he had 
thought it prudent, in the prisint ixcitf^d state ot 
his connthry, to lave the brave boys, list any of 
them should be wishing to be afUier having his 
life. 
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I never knew'sac'i a gen^man for compli' 
ments as hejwas. But of course I wasn't such 
a silly as to "believe all he said, like that stupid 
mamma; so that when he declared that my 
black eyes were in mourning for the number of 
deaths they had caused, I told him to go along: 
with him, and begged him to understand that 
his flattery really distressed me ; then, if the im- 
pudent thing had'nt the audacity to call the 
dimples in my tfheek " whirlpools of love." But 
I soon let him know that if he went on with any 
more of that nonsense he really would offend me, 
as he must take me for a downright simpleton, 
to fancy that [ should believe even half of what 
he said. 

After all the ladies had left the supper-table, 
we were greatly shocked at hearing the gentle- 
men down stairs hurraing away as if they were 
at a Temperance meeting. When pipa came 
up, we learnt that Mr. Maurice O'Saveloy had, 
in a very flowery speech, been kind chough to 
propose the health of '* the lovely hostess, and 
n6r beautiful and accomplished daughter." And 
he had so expiated upon the virtues and graces 
of the whole family, that any one to have heard 
the gentleman would have fancied he was one of 
our most intimate acquaintances, though— as 
papa said^-he never recollected to have ever 
seen him before. And upon my word, continued 
papa, *' he was such an enthusiastic admirer of 
the family, that he would insist upon every gen- 
tleman present drinking the health in tumblers 
full of my very best champagne." 

On his inquiring of mamma who the Irish 
gentleman was, ma said all she knew was, that 
he had been Introduced by Mr. Notter Brown, 
and evidently had the manners and air of a per- 
fect gentleman. • 

Ai'ter this, Mr. O'Saveloy got so persevering 
in his visits to the house, and so marked in his 
attentions to me, thatT)apa, who had always been 
suspicious of him, determined — notwithstanding 
all mamma could say to the contrary — upon ask- 
ing him what his intentions were. 

To tell the plain truth, I wasn't at all sorry for 
this, for neither mamma lyar myself could make 
Mr. O'Saveloy out. Thtit he was a gentleman 
of extensive property there could not be the 
slightest doubt ; lor if he gave me one present, 
I'm sure he must have given me a whole drawer- 
ftilly and all of the most expensive articles. 
Scarcely a week went over our head but what 
he sent some beautiful piece of amiable extrava- 
gance up to the house for me. Bouquet "after 
bouquet, too, used to be left for,me, all of them 
of the choicest flowers, in the depth of winter. 
Still with all this, there was one thing that 
%tr\ick us both as being remarkably strange. We 
never Saw him, but he always wore the same blue 
surtout with velvet coll&r and facings. If he 
dined with us — which he generally did three 
times a week when term time was over — it was 
still in the same blue surtout. If mamma had 
a box at the theatre, and he accompanied us 
there, it was still in that invariable blue surtout. 
The most wonderful thing was, too, that although 
he had no aversion to theatrical performances, 
still we never could prevail upon him to escort 
us to the opera. Once he invited mamma and 
myself to see the Courts of Law^in Lincoln's 



Inn, as he was accompanying us, in his wi|: and 
gown, down to the Roll's Court, whom should 
we meet but his friend, M. Albert Sox, whom 
we* had so often heard him speak of as being 
possessed of large plantations in Jamaica, and 
as occupying half of his chaml>ers, id Staples- 
Inn. As Mr. Sox approached us mamma nudged 
my arm, and on looking at the gentleman, i de- 
clare if tie had not got on a blue surtout with a 
velvet collar and facings, cut exactly the same 
as the one we had so often noticed on Mr. O'- 
Saveloy, and the very first words that mamma 
and I said, when we were alone in the carriage 
again, were, " did you see that surtout V But, 
however, on turning the matter over, we boti 
agreed that it was very natural for two such bo- 
som friends to dress alike. Besides it was ridic- 
ulous to imagine that two gentlemnn of such 
immense fortunes as Messrs. O'Saveloy and Sox 
should wear each other's clothes. 

When pappa spoke to Mr. O'Saveloy about 
the nature of his intentions towards c^^e.dear 
Maurice did say such a pack of fine things 
about me, and declared th^t ne was dyin^: in love 
for me, and that the only -thing to save him was 
my hand. On this papa, of course, inquired 
more particularly into his circumstances, when 
if the generoys dear didn't say that tor every 
thousand that *papa would settle upon me he 
would settle ten, though he should not like to go 
muchb^ond a hundred thousand, as he thought 
that would be quite pin-money enough for me, 
and he gave papa such a flaming accdunt of his 
castle in this county, and his shares in that com- 
pany, and hi| money in all kinds of securities, 
that papa said, that if I was a consenting party, 
he could have no objection. 

And as I could not be otherwise than a con- 
senting party with such a dear attentive rogue 
as he had always been to me, especially after 
the handsome settlement he proposed making 
upon me, why the day was fixed ; and to my 
great joy. Miss Fanny's wedding with the trum- 
pery Mr. Brooke was put oflT for more than a 
month, so that we might both be married on the 
same day, and, as mamma said, then the dash of 
the equipages of the noblemen that Mr. O'Save- 
loy said had insisted upon being present at his 
wedding would give something like a style to 
the nuptial glass coach of that Fanny's trumpery 
Mr. Brooke, whom to tell the truth, she never 
was particularly fond of for a son-in-law, and 
did not see the use of putting herself to the ex- 
pens^of another breakfast expressly on iiis ac- 
count 

And now that 1 have shown-my readers the 
bright side of that pretty Mr. O'Saveloy, and let 
them know what an admirable match 1 thought 
he would have made for me — indeed, to tell ihe 
trutli, we seemed at first to have been made for 
each other — let m^ now, show them the reverse 
of the portrait, and then I will ask of them 
whether the three mopths' violent fever, 
and the entire loss of my beautiful thick head 
of hair, was not just what might have been ex- 
pected under the distressing circumstances 1 
After the match was broken off, every day kept 
bringing fresh discoveries about the handsome 
villain. And on putting this and that together, 
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oil \ dear, dear, poor me ! what a mercy it was 
that I escaped from the clatches of the fortune- 
kmnter ! Upon my word I should have liked to 
have had the fellow indicted for matrimonial 
s^windling, or endeavoring to obtain my heart 
l>y false pretences. 

Man of property I — an owner of large estates 
in the county of "Corruk," indeed! — pretty 
eatates, to be sure ! when the only proporty he 
possessed in "Corruk," were the soles of the 
boots, which we afterwards saw in the T^mes, he 
i^as summoned for. The following are the }}lain 
unvarnished facts, reader ; but first let me give a 
description of the deceiving wretch, lest he 
should treat any poor confiding girl in the same 
Heartless way he did me: and I have heard, on 
the very best authority, that he is still to be seen 
prowling about the West End, like a raging 
fortune hunter, seeing what poor heiress he can 
devour. 

He stands upwards of six feet high, and is 
very broad shouldered, and has a highly-com- 
manding figure, being very muscular and pow- 
erful, and, indeed, a remarkably fine, laree, wiry, 
mrell-buiU man. His cheek bones are high, his 
'^vhiskers full and sandy, his mouths large, an^ 
his eyes impudent. He is usually, or rather, 
alwaya, dressed in a bWe surtout, with velvet 
cellar and facings, and is remarkabje for the 
-whiteness of his shirt fronts, and the flatness as 
-well as the size of his feet. 

This gentleman— if I may be allowed so 
9trong an expression^resided in Staples-Inn, 
-where he had what he called Chambers, but 
what I call a legal second floor back. These 
apartments he held in common with Mr. Albert 
Sox, a young gentleman who was qualifying 
himself for the bar, by taking his dinners, dur- 
ing term time, at a legal ordinary, and, to do 
him justice, was eating his way to the woolsack 
as fast as he could. 

As for the Chambers, or legal garret — as I 
-wittily called it a few lines back — oh, it was the 
most' wretched hovel I What with the darkness 
and the dirtiness of a place, I declare, it was as 
black as poor dear mamma's fro?U hair. On 
each side of where the street door ought to have 
been, there were no less than eight lon^ streaks 
of clean and dirty white paint, on which were 
written the names of tne twelve tenants. I 
conldn't help pointing out to mamma, as we en- 
tered, how it was very easy to tell, from ^the 
whiteness or grubbiness of the streak, how long 
each party had resided under the dingy roof. 
But I found out afterwards that those cunning, 
scheming, Messrs 0*Saveloy and Sox, had had 
their names painted on a dirty ground, on pur- 
pose to give an air of antiquity to the term of 
their residence ; or, in other words, to make 
people believe they were the oldest inhabitants 
of tnc place. As you ^oped your way up the 
nasty staircase, (positively the walls were as 
moist as the windows of a cook-shop,) you ex- 
pected that every person you met would be as 
white as the shoots of a potato vegetating in jtt. 
coal cellar. 

.When you did reach the summit of this Mont 
Noir, ten chances to one but what you saw wa- 
fered up on the great big black door, a Blip of 



paper, on which was written and flourished in a 
legal hand, 

ooooooooooooooooooo 
o • o 

» at donrt. I 

o ^ o 

o o 

o Back ai ^. o 

o o 

o o 

ooooooooooooooooooo 

But from the frightful smell of tobacco smoke 
that kept issuing through the t)pening in the 
door for letters, and the loud laugh that stopped 
suddenly whenever Mamma tapped with ner 
parasol, (there wasn't so much as a knocker or 
a bell to be seen,) we both felt satisfied that my 
fine barristers, instead of being at their Court 
indeed, i^ere at their nasty, filthy pipes again. 

The Chambers themselves, I'm sure, were the 
dustiest, gloomiest closets, and untidiest rooms I 
ever saw. But when I recollected that there 
was nothing but a pack of men living in the 
house, I wasn't *at all astonished, either at the 
condition of the staircase, which they held in 
common, or at the appearance of the apartments 
all the way up it. It onlr proved to me what a 
dreadful state they would come to if it wasn't 
for us poor women^ and how ihey would pass 
the whole of their lives up to their knees in dust 
— ^the poor helpless things — ^unless some of us 
angels condescended to look after them a little. 

Really, the first thought I had when. I entered 
that abominable garret, and saw the dust come 
up in clouds as I crossed the carpet, was, how 
sadly that DOor Maurice wanted a wife. In fact, 
I cduldn'lf help promisinff myself, that when I 
was Mrs. O'Saveloy, the first thing I would do, 
would be to send in a good brawny charwoman 
during the honeymoon, and have the whole 
place, as well as Mr. Sox, thoroughly swept out, 
and plenty of good wholesome soap and soda 
applied to the boards. 

One day, while we were in the room, waiting 
for Mr. O'Saveloy to* make his appearance, 
mamma would go prying about, and looking 
into every corner and cupboard in the place. 
The first thin? that surprised us was, that al- 
though the table was covered with briefs — on 
which were endorsed fees to a large amount — 
and you consequently thought the place wholly 
devoted to the law, still there was a peculiar 
smell about the chambers of, here cofiTee, there 
cheese, sometimes herrings, and now beer, and 
then apples, and always pipes. Mamma^who 
was snifiing all round the room, saying, " What 
is that the smell of, my darling 1" at last stopped 
right opposite the cupboard, in a corner or the 
room, and after exclaiming, 'with another sniflT, 
" Whatever it is, it's here, my pet," opened the 
door. 

And then, was there ever such a si^ht ! There 
stood a ereasy gridiron, isido by side with at ' 
least a dozen dirty stale tobacco pipes. Here 
was a grubby tin saucepan, with a blacking bot- 
tle inside it. In one comer was a pile of dirty 
plates and dishes, and just over them, I should 
say, a pound of kitchen candles. In another 
comer was a trumpery Bachelor's Comfort, ir 
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deed ! guaranteed to boil a quart of water, with 
a bundle of firewood, in less than five minutes. 
And on the shelf, just above it, stood a tin "Mul- 
tum in Parv'o," which was warranted to cook a 
steak, do an egg, steam potatoes, or boil water 
for shaving, with a spoonful or two of any spir- 
its, British brandy excepted. On the top shelf, 
all among the black lead and Bath brick, stood 
three unwashed tea cups, and the knives and 
forks, whilst at the bottom there were, I should 
say, about half a peck of coals, and about a 
dozen potatoes, but they were so grimy, that 
"* really it required a practised eye to tell, at first 
sight, whether the potatoes were really kidneys 
or the best lord-mayors. 

Mamma closed the door of the cupboard di- 
rectly she had seen the whole of its contents, de- 
claring that the smell was enough to knock a 
Christian down. Then telling me she shouldn't 
at all wonder if the whole place was full of such 
dirt, she went up to a box upon four legs that 
was standing near the table. The thing opened 
in the middle, and, dear me, if it wasn't a nest 
of pigeon-holes for papers, but which the inge- 
nuity of Messrs. Saveloy and Sox had con- 
verted into a larder. There were all their difiTer- 
ent provisions arranged intrue.lefal form under 
their respective initials. Under the letter — 

A, was a pen'orth of Apples and Anchovies. 

B, contained Bread, Butter, and Bacon. 

C, had Chops, Cheese, Candles, Cocoa, &>c. 
E, Mamma found an Egg in. 

H, had a Herring. 

P, a. Polony, a Pewter Pot, Pickles, and Pipes. 

S, was devoted to Sausages, Sugar^ and Soap, 
and 

T, A Tobacco, Tea, and Trotters. 

Poor mamma, who was smelling and looking 
a( her straw-colored gloves with extreme dis- 
^^t, said she never knew such an eccentric be- 
ing as that dear Maurice. A man to live in that 
filthy state, and yet willing to settle a hundred 
thousand pounds on his poor dear confiding 
wife! Well, all she could say was, that he 
really seemed to her to be a second Elwes, or 
she might say a gentlemanly Dancer ; and she 
really shoulan't wonder if presently she found 
bank-notes stuffed into old worsted stockings, 
and rolls upon rolls of sotereigns stowed away 
. in the arms of all the chairs. 

In pursuance of this notion, ma^ lifted up the 
lid of Mr. O'Saveloy's wig-uox, and if there 
weren't two plates of cold a la mdde beef in it, 
with the name of— 

WORRAL, 
HOLBORN HILL, 
printed on the crockery. 

In fact,' there wasn't a thing in the room that 
didn't do du^ in two or three ways. For in- 
' stance, the highly popular blue bag, in which 
the gentlemen of the bar usually carry their pa- 
pers to court, had been ingeniously converted 
mto an invisible «coal sack. Poor mamma, not 
for a moment suspecting that the bag could be 
applied to such a purpose, and feeling some 
strange bits of something at the bottom of it, 
thrust her hand with great curiosity right down 
it, and to her horror converted her beautiful 
straw-colored gloves into the most perfect black 



kid ; and then the thought flashed across W 
mind, that the blue thing was used as a rsticols 
for coals, and that Mr. O'Saveloy was in the 
habit of having his Walls Ends in by the bi^i 
full. ' 

When I came to put all these thin^ together 
in my own mind, the reader may well imagine 
I began to grow rather nervous. I told mamma 
of my fears, but she, far from agreeing with me, 
would have it that I was a stupid, suspicioo 
little puss, and that when I had lived as lon^ u 
she had in the world, jt should know that raanr 
much more eccentric things were done by per- 
sons with twice the means of dear Maurice. 
Did I not know that the celebrated Dancer, vbo 
died worth considerably more than a plum, used 
over and over again to sit upon his victuals i> 
order to warm them up asain, and so save the 
expense of fire 1 Then there was that Elva 
who left at least a million behind him, he used 
to travel miles upon miles upon nothin? more 
than a hard boiled eggy and at least whateTer 
Mr. O'Saveloy's faults might be, he didn't go to 
those extremes. 

As Mr. O'Saveloy kept us waiting a Iod^ 
time, mamma, to while awfiiy the intenral, coi- 
tinued her examination of the apartmentSL Ob 
approaching what appeared to be a chest of 
drawers, ma, with a ^iew of looking into the 
state of Maurice's buttons, tried to open it; boi 
finding the drawers rather difficult to moYe^ she 
gave a good strong pull, when .to her horror the 
whole of the front came away in her hands, and 
she fell right upon her back, "while the presa- 
bedstead, which the front was used to conceal 
being released from its hold, burst forward, bed- 
ding, clothes, and all came to the ground with a 
bang, burying poor screaming mamma com- 
pletely under it. 

Mr. O'Saveloy, hearing the noise, rushed into 
the apartment in his wig and gown, (for it was 
Mr. Sox's day out,) and to his horror discovered 
Mamma under his ftim-up bedstead, with her 
lovely new white chip 'Crushed to pieces, and her 
head only just visible from beneath it. 

Gtuick as lightning Maurice flew to the pijg- 
eon-holes, and snatched a bottle of L.L. (wnu- 
key) from under its proper letter. Taking a 
wine-glass from G. he filled it to the brim with 
the pure spirit, and begged Mamma to drink 
that, as it would do her a power of good. 

Mamma, fancying it was soothing medicine, 
and thinking it misht be nasty, drank it off as 
quickly as she could. No sooner had she swal- 
lowed it, than, waving her hand and gasping 
for breath, she tried to stammer out — "Hah! 
you've— hah ! — given me — hah ! — a glass of raw 
spirits — augh !" 

" What 1 you're aflher knowing the taste of 
thim, are yer, ye devil 1" replied Mr. O'Saveloy, 
with a roguish wink, filling up the glass for 
himself. 

* Oh, Mr. Maurice ! you don't know— hah! 
— what you've done to jne — hah !" replied mam- 
ma, who had not yet regained her breath. " It 
will be— hah !— thedeath of me ! Iknowit will 1" 

"Nivir fear, darlint!" replied O'Saveloy, 
laughing'; "sure an' a hogshid of -such as that 
same wouldn't harrum the hair of your hid, it 
wouldn't" 
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" Ah ! it*s all vpry well for you Irish gentle^ 
men, who are aceustomed to it from your cra- 
dle," answered mflmma, who was leaning on 
nae ; *^ut I teel it flying to my head, and in ten 
minutes I shall be totally depnyed of my senses, 
and unable to stand maybe. ' 

**Divil a bit, my illigint mother, if I may 
make so bowld," replied Maurice, smilling; 
• * maybe it's a little early for ye, but it'll do ye 
all the goo^ in life." 

Poor mamma was not mistaken in her idea 
as to the effects of thAiery L.L. whiskey up- 
on her ; for in about a quarter of an hour af- 
ter, she began laughing and laughin? away at 
every thing Mr. (rSayeloy said ; and then she 
got to speak very thick, and mix up her words. 
First she asked Mr. O'Saveloy if h6 happened 
to have any "selling smalts" in the house, 
meaning all the time smelling salts. Th^en she 
^^ged for some cold water, saying that I could 
*' tathe her bemples," and at last I found out she 
meant " bathe her temples." 

After this, poor mamma had a fit of sentiment 
and hiccups, and began speaking; of her extreme 
■love for me, and made me blush up to my eyes 
iwhen she told Mr. O'Saveloy what a blessing — 
yuck ! — I should be t<» him — yuck I — and how 
she knew it would break her heart — yuck ! — to 
part with me— boo— 6—0! — and hq,w she was a 
-woman ! — yuck ! — of very deep affections — 
yuck ! — and Mr. d9Roos didn't treat her as she 
deserved — boo-:— o — 0—0 ! Here she burst out 
crying, and throwing her arms round Maurice's 
neck, began kissing him and calling him her 
dear son-ryuck! — and declaring that if it— 
yuck ! — was the last words she iSid to speak — 
' yuck '.—she had always done her duty to that 
hard-hearted man, Mr. de Roos — boo— 0—0 ! 

At last Maurice got a cab ; but when the man 
saw the state mamma was in, he said that the 
lady was tipsy, and he warn't bound by the 
"hacf' to take drunken fares. 

This called forth poor mamma's indignation 
to such a degredpihat it was as much as Mau- 
rice — who behaved very well — and I could do 
to prevent her breaking her parasol* over the 
man's back. 

As it was, she went on in such a way, and so 
loud, that she collected a ring of little boys and 
lawyers' clerks, who commenced laughing at 
her; for, to tell the truth, with her broken bon- 
net and peculiar expression, she looked as if the 
disgraceful state which she was in arose, not so 
much by accident, as from an old and confirmed 
habit. 

At last, thank goodness — for I was ready to 
sink with shame — 1 got her into a cab. And 
even then, gracious, what a piece of work I had 
with her. First, she insisted upon being driven 
to Mr. Gee's, in the Albany, saying that she felt 
it to be her duty as a mother to tell him a bit of 
her mind. And when I wouldn't allow this, she 
burst into tears, and calling me an ungrateful 
child, told the cabman to drive to Mr. Dossey's, 
saying she had long wished to expose him to 
the neighborhood, and now she would do it. j^t 
length she was again quiet; but even* then she 
begged of me, in the tenderest terms, to take her 
to that old wretch of a Lord Fortiwinx, and ai- 
• low her to comb his wig for him. On my re- 



fusing, she again burst out crying, and asking 
me where I expected to go to, at last fell asleep, 
and continued so until we reached home. 

But here, alas! our troubles began anew. 
She would have it the footrpan h^d winked at 
her in an impudent way, and looked at her with 
a nasty low grin she didn't at all like. I needn't 
tell the gentle reader that this was nothing but 
fancy on mamma's part, and that the man had 
behaved himself excellently all the while. In 
the hall, ma told him to leave her presence, ani 

fave him warning to go that day month, ad-^ 
ing, that she never did like the looks of the 
man, and, in fact, didn't feel herself safe with . 
him about her, for she was more than ever con- 
vinced that he was a regular Don Giovanni in 
plush bredbbes. 

When papa saw the state she was in, he called ^ 
me into the room, and asked me whether I had 
ever before noticed that mamma was addicted 
to strong liquors. I really didn't know what to 
say — for I didn't like to tell papa how the acci- 
dent had occurred— and my foolish hesitation 
only made it much worse, and served to con- 
vince him that mamma of late had taken to tbe 
bottle. The consequeiice was, that he imme- 
diately took away from her all the keys of the 
cellaret, and wouldn't allow her to take so much 
as a glass of wine at dinner every day, for fear, 
as he told her, that the old passion should return. 

All this used to annoy poor jnamma so, that 
she would set to work and scold papa ; on which 
he, alas 1 would imagine she had been drinking 
again, and wDuld often turn round to me, eina,\ 
with a frown, tell me that he could not imagine 
where my mother got the drink from, and that I 
really must keep a strict watch over her for the 
future. • 

One day, when he thought mamma's head 
,was clear -and cool, and that he might venture to 
speak to her reasonably and dispassionately on « 
the subject of her weakness, he took her nand 
and sitting^ down beside her on the sofa, began 
in a kind and soft voice, exhorting her, that if 
really the fearful appetite was so strong upon 
her that she had no command over it at times, 
and if she fblt that she could not take one glass, 
without a burning desire' fbr many more coming 
over her, why he should really advise her to 
lake the pledge of total abstinence. 

This put mamma m such a rage that, out of 
mere perversity, she would have the wine ; and, 
indeed, when papa refused and locked it up 
from her, she sent out for it, and be^an by drink- 
ing it so fast and resularty, out of mere obsti- 
na<^, that in time I do verily believe she would 
have i^m afler it, out of mere habit However, 
at last I summoned courage to tell papa of the 
mistake he was making, and the 'evil he was 
working, and by the help of a few little wbhe 
fibs as to the cause of mamma's previous state, 
at last got them both to make it up again, and 
be as they .were before. 

But to return to the •wretih, O'Saveloy, and 
his disgraceful partner, Mr. »ox. The day for 
my wedding was fast approaching. Papa made- 
thmgs very uncomfortable by the peculiar line 
of conduct he thought fit to adopt " If I chose 
to marry Mr. O'Saveloy," he would say, " I — 
might do so; but as he was a gentlemar 
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whom he had not a very high opinion, he must 
decline giving his consent to the union. As I 
was no longer a child, of coarse I was at liberty 
to do as I pleased, but he felt it his duty to warn 
me against ^llying myself with a eenUeman qf 
whom he could not help, from all the circum- 
stances, feeling not a little suspicions as to his 
means and character." 

When the day came for arranging the settle- 
' ments, do all we could, papa would not accom- 
pany us to Maurice's chambers, he would, as 
Jn9 said, " wash his hands of the business." 

But before giving my readers a description of 
that dreadful meeting, let me first give them an 
account of a conversatiouNwhich took place be- 
tween Messrs. Sox and Q'Saveloy, on the even- 
ing previous, and which came to me ears in a 
way that I am sure it is not necessary for me to 
mention, and if it was, I shouldn't do it— that's 
aU. 

"Well, Maurice, my boy," said. that demon, 
Sox, Uttle thinking a little bird I know had jg^ot 
his ear to the key-nole ; " so you found nothing 
at Doctors' Commons under the name of De 
Roos." 

" No, my jewel," said our friend Maurice, 
with a shrug of his broad shoulders and a deep 
sigh — '* nothing ! — though I searched as many 
as half a dozen wills made by gentlemen and 
ladies of that name, at no less an expense than 
a shilling a piece ; for do all I would, I couldn't 
get the blagheard at the office to make me the 
usual allowance on taking a quantity, and giv-e 
me seven for the six shillings ; and though I 
have spent pounds and pounds in that very use- 
ful establishment, and toald him I'd spent my 
last shilling in the place, still he wouldn't let me 
even look at another on credit." 

" Shameful !" cried Sox, throwing up his eye- 
brows and hands — "especially after all your 
countrymen do for the office." 

" Thrue, for you, Albert, my boy — and sure 
the place was so full of Irish boys, you might 
have sworn you had mistaken your way, euid 
got into a lodging-house in Craven Street, 
Strand. Hero stoc^t a boy from . County Gal- 
way; there was a smart Tlpperary lad; here 
was an ould friend from Mayo ; and, indeed, the 
pickings of ' Ould Ireland ' were scattered all 
over the room — busy looking after the tin that 
our ancestors, the Phenicians, my boy, used to 
love to come to England for. Even the clerk 
himself has got an ulegint touch of the brogue, 
by this time." 

"Ah!" said Sox, "I know you Paddies are 
fond of the place, but for my part, I haibn't 
much faith in it ; for I once loved a dear girl — 
a sweet angel of the name of Smith, at a board- 
ing school at Turnham Green, and hearing she 
had some money left her, went to look after her 
dear uncle John's will, l^ut deuce take those 
John. Smiths — but hang me if I don't spend 
fifteen to sixteen pounds, and waste, a month's 
hard labor, and w^ no nearer to the sweet an- 
gel's property after all V* 

"Now, to my mind,'* continued that little 
wretch, Sox, "the waters at Harrowgate and 
Cheltenham are the cheapest investment one can 
make of one's money. I know a friend that 
picked up. a very tidy coasumptioa there, and 



has been ver^ comfortably off ever since; and 
the beauty ot it is, the angels one finds in those 
Paradises don't remain long on one's hands , so 
that, you see, age is no object. Well, AAaorice, 
but about to-morrow— what are you going todo^ 
old fellow 1' 

" Why, I had some very pleasant conyersa- 
tion with the old boy, her rivirind Father," aii> 
swered that O'Saveloy, twiddling hispet sandj 
w)iisker ; " and I very plainly told hiin, that fi 
every thousand he gave the darlint, I would 
settle ten thousand, up ^ a hundred." 

" But you haven't ten-pence," replied Sox ; 
" and there's that fifteen shillings you owe me 
for looking into the wills about those two Mia 
Bells." 

" All ri At, my boy," answered Mr. Maurice, 
slapping his friend on the back. ''And sun, 
an' what does it matter, if I haven't ^ot tea- 
pence in the world, can't I settle what 1 please 
upon the lady 1 If I had to pay the money 
down, that would be a different thing entirely; 
but as they always give loQg credit in mairiage 
settlements, why, I'm determined to do the thing 
handsomely. No, there's that No. 86, Fleet 
Street, I intend to make her a present of the 
house— upon ray word I do, my boy." 

" But it isn't yours to give," roared Mr. Sox; 
" what on earth are yovT talking about V 

" Well, and sure, what does that matter T 
replied Mr. Maurice. " I dtn't suppose the re- 
spectable tenant will let her have it just because 
I choose to give it her. Then^ to convince her 
that she's marriedja gentleman, don't I iDtind to 
make over to her and her children for ever, all 
my right, title, interest, and property in the New 
River Company ; and -ain't each ' share in thai 
same worth four thousand, any day?" 

" Come, that^ cool," replied Mr. Sox; "and 
you know you haven't any right, title, interest, 
or property at all in the Company." 

" And isn t it, then, the more easily made over 
to the darlint creature 7" replied that wicked, 
bad, bad man, O'Saveloy. *^pnd is it Maurice 
that's the boy to refews the jewel that iUigint 
castle and well cultivated estate, near Flaherty, 
in the county of Corruk." 

"Castle Flaherty!" exclaimed Mr. Sox; "but 
it isn't yours, man alive." 

" Well ; and is it yours," asked Mr. Ma\»rice. 

" No ; of course, it's nothing to me,'' answered 
Mr. Albert. 

" Then why on airth do you grumble about 
my giving it to the poor creature, ' replied Mr 
O'Saveloy, quite inaignant. 

Thus I was credibly informed these two wor- 
thies passed the entire evening, and when the 
morning came, who should surprise Mr. O'- 
Saveloy, whilst he was yet fast asleep in his 
chest of drawers, but a gentleman dressed in the 
first style of fashion, with a nose as red and 
hooked as a lobster's claw, and a complexion 
yellow as rhubarb, knocking loudly at the outer 
door, he requested the boy to open it, as he 
wished to make an appointment for a consalta- 
tion. No sooner haid poor Mr. Sox admit> 
ted him, than the stylish Israelite gave a load 
whistle, and up came a very nasty, hungry, apd 
wretched-looking being, who had been waiting 
below, and whom Mr. Albert immediately, re- 
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cognised as his old friend the bailiff's follower. 
The gentleman demanded the payment of 
fbur-pounds-ihree-and-fourpence for back rent, 
i^rhicn demand coming inconveniently upon Mr. 
O 'Saveloy, at a moment he was about to settle 
His hundred thousand pounds upon me, the de- 
scendant of the Irish King was obliged to con- 
fess that it was beyond his power to settle the 
claim jast then, whereupon tne hook-nosed and 
liighly stylish gentlemen requested his rusty 
friend to tak%up his abode at the quarters, and 
bill^ himself upon the brace of barristers. 

Then arose a newdifficulty,— how was it pos- 
sible for Mr. O'Saveloy to settle his vast pro- 
perty on me with a man in possession in the 
room for four-pounds-three-and-foui^ence 1 — 
"What was to be done 1 The follower could not 
be prevailed upon, either Ibr love or money, to 
quit the ' apartments ; and time was now going 
on so fast, that we were expected every moment 
to knock at the door. 

At length, a bright idea illumined the gloomy 
brain of the wretched O'Saveloy. He would 
^t the man to pass as his Father, and all might 
yet be well. Borrowing half-a-crown of his 
Iriend Sox, and pressing it into the foUower^s 
grubby hand, asked him if he would consent 
tor that sum to adopt him for half an-hour as his 
favorite son. 

When the man had consented, and heard how 
much property he was going to settle and nlake 
over to his dearly beloveid boy, on his approach- 
ing marriage, his conscience smote him, and he 
said, very justly, that he ought not, as d father, 
to aid and abet his favorite boy in such extrava- 
gant ways, unless, he was allowed a liberal per 
centage on the proceeds of the plan. 
- O'Saveloy assured him that, if the affair 
turned out as well as he expected, that he was 
not the boy to forget the duty ne owed to his 
parent, especially as he intended that he should 
be a very good father to him. 

Then, takineout the well- washed chintz dress- 
ing-^wn of the firm, they enveloped him in it, 
and putting on 'his head the smoking cap of 0'- 
SaTeloy, and taking the muslin blind from the 
window, and tying it round his neok, gave him 
Mr. Sox's Meerschaum pipe, and declared that 
he hail all the air and appearance of a real na- 
bob, just returned from India with half a liver 
and nearly a plum. 

Scarcely had they enjoined him to say as lit- 
tle as possible, and grumble as much as he could, 
when mamma's parasol was heard tapping at 
the door, and when we entered the room, if he 
actually hadn't the impudence to introduce the 
fellow to^s as his much-respected father, Lieu- 
tenant-Gen eral O'Saveloy, K. C. B., telling us 
that he was a distinguished officer, who had sig- 
nalized himself in many an action » and taken 
scores of prisoners with his own hands. 

When mamma heard this, she made him her 
most polite bow, .and smilingly said she was 
highly delighted to meet so illustrious a charac- 
ter, and hoped that their acquaintance would not 
end there, but that she should have the honor of 
seeing him a( our hoase before long. 

The gallant gerferal replied to this, "Thankee, 
ma'm : if ever there should be Any distress in 
your house, I have no doubt you will see me 
there, ma am.'' 



" G^eod, generous creature ; but pray (do not 
wait tilllhen," said mamma. "How like a 
soldier ! Kough — always ready to serve a fel- • 
low-creature in difficulties." 

" Oh, sure, and you may well say that !" ex- 
claimed O'Saveloy ; " haven't I known the old 
boy h^e walk miles and wait weeks to find an 
opportunity of serving them." 

"Dear, dekrmel what noble disinterestedness 
on the general's part!" rejoined mammli. " I 
am sure it will be the proudest .day of my life 
when I am allowed to claim relationship with 
your son. Ah!" continued mamma, pretend- 
ing to go into raptures — " ah ! what a history 
your lite must have been.* You must have gone 
through many trials, and been witness to many 
a desperate, defence." 

" Why. yes, ma'am," replied the Broker'* 
man ; " 1 have certaiAly many a time, and some* 
times when thfe party defending wem't worth 
powder and shot !" 

" Gracious me, how horrible !" cried munma, 
throwing up her hands. 

** You may wellsay so, ma'am," replied the 
general, coolly ; an execution in a house isn't a 
very pleasant thin^, I can assure you." 

" An execution ma. house!" screamed mamma, 
horror struck. " You don't mean to tell me, my 
dear general, that you ever known such brutal 
acts !" 

"Indeed, I have. ma'am!" he answered, 
smoking away ; " and what's more, I've often 
had to take the body away myself, off the premi- 
ses, tbough it's been a nasty job, 1 can assure you." 

" Ugh ! lord a mercy me j you may well say 
that!" replied mamma, shuddering at the pic- 
ture ; " but gentlemen in your profession require 
to be made m steel." 

" But look you, ma'am, what's a man in my 
station to do ?" returned the sheri^'s officer, 
growing eloquent. " You hears that such and 
such a party is trying to ^teal a march upon you, 
and they tells you ihat they intends to bring up 
/heir van, under cover of the night, and carry 
t>ff all the baggage and every article of any ' 
value in the place. Well, what's a gallant oi- 
ficer to do ; why, gather together his men to be 
sure, and rush down upon the parties when 
they least expect you, and take the place either 
by storm or stratagem ; or else surround it, and 
pour into it, on the first opportunity, so many 
bums, that the place grows too hot to hold them, 
and they are obliged to surrender, and then you 
walks in, and takes posseession in the name of 
her gracious majesty. ' 

" Och ! Mrs. de Roos, my respected fayther 
will fight his batdes to you over the dinner ta- 
ble," interrupted' Mr. O'Saveloy, who was grow- 
ling a little nervous, lest the son of Slowman 
should make some dreadful blunder, and put an 
end to the whole business. 

But, thank goodness, it seemed as if the hand 
of Providence was hanging over me in all my 
distresses ! For no sooner had Mr. O'Sareloy ' 
opened the draft of my settlement, in which he 
made orer to me and the heirs of my body, law- 
fully begotten, (like his imoudenee, indeed,) all 
his rubbishing property ^o tne amount of a hun- 
dhd thousand pounds, (I never saw such a hun- 
dred thousand pounds I) and said, " Now Vr^ 
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DiuiDem, if you please, ladies," than that Mr. 
Albert Sox, who all the time had been bobbing^, 
in hie wig -and gown, in and out of me room, 
with the blue bag in his hand — much to the an- 
noyance of the lynx-eyed man in possession, and 
to the delight of the cunning Manners, who 
Isept winking and nodding as his friend crammed 
' the ba^ with different moveables in the place — 
than Mr. Sox, believing that the man in posses- 
sion wouldn't dare to say a word, took the nice 
German umbreUa, and bowing, said in a.bland 



*' And since I can be of no assistance here, I 
will to my [business also, with the kind permis- 
sion of the ladies—good morning — good morn- 
ing, and my best wishes to you ail." 

He was about to open the door, when up 
bounced the pseado-mneral, and seizing hold of 
the blue bag in one hand, and the silk umbrella 
in the other, said, as he shook his head — 

*' Come, none of this here ! it won't do, you 
know;, I am not to be done in that there style- 
so, comeT' (I give the man's own words, I can 
. assure tfie gentle reader.) 

Poor Mr. Sox looked con6>unded and stupid, 
mamma stared, and I jumped off my ehair with 
surprise. 

But Mr. O'Saveloy, with great presence of 
mindj advanced towards the sheriff's officer, and 
taking him by the hand, said, — 

*' Och ! fayther, dariint, don't be after giving 
way to any such illusions !" then, turning to us, 
he pointed to his forehead, and shaking his head, 
ana liftine his eyebrows, whispered with a ^igh, 
" Poor old gintleman, he's not all right there ; 
you see he had a sun-stroke at Glui-lon, and has 
been touched in his upper story ever since." 

The sheiiff's officer, however, unfortunately 
for Mr. Maurice, overheard this strange excuse 
for his conduct, and growing extrem^y angry 
at the trick that he fancied had been played upon 
him, so that Mr, Sox might have an opportunity 
to decamp with the property from the premises, 
drew out his writ, and having showed . it to^ 
* mamma, who was petrified with astonishment,^ 
he declared that his upper story was alt right, 
though he feared that the upper storjr of Messrs. 
O'Saveloy and Sox would not be so in • day or 
two. 

No sooner had mamma heard and seen this, 
than giving a scream almost as loud and shrill 
as Mrs. Yates in the *' Wreck Ashore ;" she 
rose from* her chair, and calling them both bad 
—bad men, and telling them, '^ she woTild go 
down on her bended knees, and .thank Heaven 
for the lucky escape we had had from the fangs 
of the. two mairimonial vampires," sailed out of 
the room, drasgiag poor me with her, and hav- 
ing reached Holborn we hailed a cap, and both 
of us had a good comfoiuble cry up to our Cre- 
scent. 

When we reached home I went to bed, and 
didn't get ;ip again for a week or two, fjr I 
thought that tire very least I could do, after having 
been so grossly deceived and tricked at the ex- 
pense of the very best and purest feelings of a 
poor trustine maiden's nature. Besides, to tell 
the truth, I found it ah exeellent time for reading 
up all the back novels that had lately come oift 
-T-and I've no notion of sabtonbing to a library, 
«iid not ttdhg it. 



OFFER THE EIGHTH. 

To tell the candid truth, this sad termination 
to my attachment to that Irish O'Saveloy, (if 
over I am driven to advertise for a husband is 



the Sunday Times, I certainly shall put at the 
bottom of It, "Nolridh need 'apply,") did net 
have that effect upon my health that my first 



disappointment had ; still, as I fielt that it ought 
to have a much stronger hold upon my nun{ I 
persuaded myself and the doctors^ that I was 
very much cut up indeed, and felt satisfied that 
I should never be thoroughly myself again. Vor 
a whole fortnight I lived upon nothing but that 
filthy water-gruel and beef tea, still, bother take 
it ! I couM not fall away ; and though I dieted 
myself night and day, yet when I got up, I was 
much fatter — from laklng no exercise — ^thaa 
when I went to bed. I would insist, however, 
upon having my haif clipped, and if £ hadn't, 1 
do verily believe that I snoula have been forosd 
to have my head shaved, and give the talented 
artist in hair, next the Polytechnic, employmest 
for a month at least ; and I am sure tnat if fa* 
could make Priscilla Macdonald's carrots look 
well as braeelets, there is no knowing what 
chains he might have made with my chestnoL 
I don't know if the gentle reader has seen his 
Hairy Weeping Willows, but really they are 
the most affecting souvenirs I ever saw in ail my 
life, and would be thoroughly like nature if be 
would but dye them green. 

But to return to that monster in human form, 
called O'Saveloy. I declare the disreputable de- 
scendant of the Irish King, not content with 
deceiving me, must go all round the neighbor- 
hood deceiving our tradesmen as well, and tell- 
ing them that I wasted some of the most expen- 
sive articles in their shops, directed that those 
he selected mig&t be sent round with his com- 
pliments. Of coarse, they were very nice as 
presents, but when I found the bills pouring in 
one after another for a pack of trumpery I never 
wanted, I couldn't help looking upon then, in 
quite a different light When mamma gave the 
peofile to understand that she'd never pay one 
sixpence for the paltry gewgaws, I do verily be- 
lieve a week did not pass over our heads but we 
had a summons from the vulgar Court of Re- 
quests — either for bouquets, or gloves, or opera- 
boxes, or some stuff or other — so that i^reaIly 
seemed as if mamma's polite invitation to that 
horrid man in possession was likely to be ac- 
cepted much sooner than was wished. How- 
ever, mamma, who dreaded the exposure, at 
length was enabled by dexterous management 
to squeeze the money out of the housekeeping, 
and to pay for Mr. O'Saveloy 's several presents 
>to me out of the pudding. 

****** * 

What with one thing and another, I don't 
know what would have come of me if that dear, 
charming girl, Emmeline Dowdeswells, Jiadn't 
sent mamma and me an invitation to spend a 
month with them at their delightful villa in the 
suburbs of Canterbury. As Emmeline said she 
couldn't hear of a refusal, and mamma said she 
was sure, after what had occurred, she could 
not afford to take me down to the sea-side that 
year, why* we made the best of it, and accepted 
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the sweet girl's offer " with many thanks.** Yet 

if -we hadn't heard that Canterbury was delights 
tally military, I do not think that even the idea 
of* embracing that loyely Emmelitie once more 
virould have induced us to go to that horribly 
dull, dingy, dusty town, with nothing but its 
cathedral and brawn to drag it into notice. Only 
gt> w e must ; for, as ma said, I really ou^ht now 
to think more seriously than ever ot gettmg set- 
tled, and it was very well known that most of 
the young officers were single men, with the 
best of prospects. 

"When we arrived at Canterbury, if that dear 
Smiheline wasn't at the Rose Inn, with her fa- 
ther's pony-chaise, and she had on the loveliest 
pink drawn crepe bonnet, that I declare all the 
time I was kissing her I couldn't take my eyes 
off it, and kept wondering to myself how much 
she could have given for it. Oh ! for the first 
-vreek I did think th«le DowdeswellS the nicest 
people living. I declare I loved that dear old 
lady, and mamma said she felt at times as if she 



hug that fine, stout, good-tempered old 

ill • ... - 



could 

man. Stfll the strange part of it was," that after 
-we had been there about a fortnight, our feelings 
somehow began to change towards them. The 
old lady, I must say, was very near, and, as 
mamma said, the old gentleman was not fit 
company for ladies. Besides, that Emmeiine 
was so selfish at bottom, there was no putting 
up with her. 

J^ain, we had come down merely to get in- 
troduced to the society,of the officers, and had 
condescended to accept the Dowdeswells' invi- 
tation, under the belief that they moved in the 
Tery best circles ; but we hadn't been a week in 
their house before we, to our horror, found out 
that the Dowdeswells could not rise higher than 
apothecaries and retired tradesm^. " 

However, mamma was determined not to have 
spent our railway fares for nothing. Accord- 
ingly, she strained every nerve, and at last, find- 
ing out that the officers were a most eccentric 
set of beings, and were continually going about 
the town, dressed up in all kinds of disguises, 
she at last came to the conclusion, that every 
common man she saw had all the air. of a mili- 
tary man, and was perfectly satisfied that he 
-was an officer having some intellectual amuse- 
ment. 

Mamma's conduct, though, was not so silly as 
it might at- first sight appear, for there was 
scarcely an *' officer and a gentleman " in the 
place that didn't delight in going about the 
streets dressed up in such a way that one would 
hare mistaken him for a " costermonger and a 
vagabond.*' ^ 

At one time nothing would satisfy the intel- 
lectual creatures, but Siey must needs go buying 
a donkey and a cart, and lay heavy wagers 
amongst thelnselves, that, dressed up as common 
men, they would, in a stipulated time, sell a 
whole load of sand to the inhabitants of the 
town without being recognized. This set poor 
mamma on the qui vive, and for days, not a 
donkey-cart did she see filled with the article in 
question, but she would lay out shillings in sand, 
and pay the coarse, vulgar, fellows of drivers all 
sorts of compliments, in the' hope that they 
might be officers in disguise, which unfortonate- 
iy they never were. 



Then somebody toM her that the Honorable 
Alfred Padding was going all about the town in 
the elegant family costume of a starved-out 
weaver, with a young wife and a large family at 
home, all crying for bread ; and that there he 
used to stand in the middle of the street, assur- 
ing the ladies that he had not^got so much as a 
shirt to his back. Really it was quite wonder- 
ful — when it became known that he was a no- 
bleman, and didn't want the charity he solicited 
— wh^t heaps of money were thrown to him ! 
while even those who wouldn't give anything to 
the serious original, didn't hesitate to throw out 
a half-crown to the j ocular counterfeit. Mamma, 
much to her annoyance, after having given 
crow/i-piece afte^^ crown-piece to every oratorical 
beggar that went past the house, in the hopes 
that she was giving it to the one that didn't 
want it, at last got so tired, ot making so many 
expensive mistakes, that she vowed she would 
hand the very next of the shameftil impostors 
over to the police. Then, to her horror, she 
learnt that the first man she drove aw^ from 
the house, was the noble vagabond wh(A good 
graces she was so anxious to solicit. 

Our next surprise was, to hear that Ensign 
Dawdle had exchanged from her .majesty's sap* 
pies and minors, — as that wretch of a Mr. Gee 
called them,— into the very regiment that was 
stationed at Canterbury. Tired of his former 
occupation, of living on raw rump-steaks for a 
month at a time, to fit himself to pick up a huiv- 
dred eggs in the hour,' he had now taken to the 
more refined amusement of putting on a nasty 
blue smock frock, and going about from, door to 
door with a large basket of crockery. If he • 
was lucky enough to meet with a particularly 
neWous old lady, and could only get into the 
passagejto bargam with her, he would suddenly 
let the whole basketful fall from his head, with 
a terrific crash, and scamper from the house, 
Jaughinff fit to kill himself at the excellent joke 
of the old lady's consternation. 

Mamma thought this an excellent bit of fun, 
and just like one of those exquisite strokes of 
wit to be expected from a young gentleman with 
more money in his j>ocket, and time on his 
hands, than he knew what to ao with, an^ only 
wished that the spirited young monkey would 
play the trick upon her; for, from what she had 
neard. he had such good expectations, that it 
would do her heart go^ to see him. 

Accordingly, she gave directions to^e ser- 
vant, that whenever a man called with crockery, 
she was to be sure not to send him away, but to 
behave with the greatest politeness to him, and 
request him to step into the parlor until mamma 
could wait upon him. 

In pursuance with these directions, Mary 
came running the very next afternoon to mam- 
ma, to tell her that' she had shown a gentleman 
with a basket of china up into the drawing- 
room, and that he was seated on the ottoman, 
waiting for her. 

Mamma insisted upon my smoothing my 
hair, saying, that it was impossible for me to 
tell what Providence had in store for me. Then, 
having put on her best cap, she hurried with me 
infb the drawing-room, declaring that' she had a 
presentiment that this crockeryware*man w 
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none other than that dear, aeeentric Dawdle, and 

sometHing within her told her that this very 
visit would be an event in my life — aod so, in- 
deed, it was— in^hers, as well as mine; for of 
course it turned out, in the end, that the crock- 
ery ware-man was no more in the army than Mr. 
Dawdle was in the* crockery line. 

The man rose as we entered, and mamma, 
drawing; a chair opposite to her own, requested 
he would do her the favor to be seated, saying, 
with her blandest smile, *' Will you allow me, 
Captain, to ofier you coiy refreshment '^'^ 

Grinning with astonisnment, as well 1 e might, 
the crockery ware-man answered, after wiping 
his mouth with the back of his hand, ''Thank'ee 
' ma'am, you're werry kind, and since ye are so 
pressen, I would take just a draih, if yer happ'n 
to have sich a thing in ther house." 

''A drain in the house, captain! We cer- 
tainly have one that does annoy us sometimes ; 
but you are such a man, captain, for your jokes, 
that one never does know how to take you," 
said ma. turning round to tae, and whispering, 
SWhaA fine nose the captain must have," ad- 
ding, " pray, love, get out the cuke and wine for 
him directly, for I am sure, with that horrid 
load, the captain must be ready to drop." 

All the time that I was getting it out, he kept 
looking, first at mamma, then at me j now 
scratching his bead, as if he were asking him- 
self what on earth it could all mean ; and then 
fidgeting about on his chair, until he got right 
on the edge of it, as if he were getting ready to 
start at a moment's notice. 

When he had takep the wine he seemed half 
afraid to* drink it, and held it in one hand, and 
stretching out the other towards the cake I was 
offering him, he looked up, grinning in my face 
as if he was thinking what a capital berth he 
had tumbled into ; while mamma, who fancied 
that his surprise was only feigned, threw up her 
hands in admiration of what she thought capital 
actinff, and with an affected simper said, '' dear ' 
tne ! now well yoa do keep up your character, 
to be sure." 

" Well, marm," answered the wretch, " it be 
rather heurd now-a-days, 'specially with that little 
. affair of MaidstoAe 'sizes on a man's back." 

" I ifever knew any one so funny as you are, 
captain, in all my life," -replied ma.nma. ''You 
military men will have your jokes. .^.But it's no 
use with me, caiptain ; 1 know who you are as 
well as Bossible." 

" Well, marm, it warn't me as stript the pass- 
age, I can 'sure you," replied the creature. 

'*^0h! dear me, captain! I'm sure I hope 
you don't fancy I ever suspected you of such a 
thing for a moment," exclaimed mamma, with 
the utmost courtesy , "but now do let my daugh- 
ter and myself join in your laugh at these silly 
people about here. Now. tell me, captain, do 
you sell many of these trumpery things 1" 

<t Why no, marm,'-' he answered, getting seri- 
ous, " I can't say as how I ve took more than a 
pair of trousers to-day, though I had a hoffer of 
a humberrellea for this l^^re werry identical tea- 
pot ; but the ril:/s worn'tf whalebone, and so it 
worn't of no hearthly use whatsomdever to me, 
though she war a uncommon nice plump sirl, to 
be sure, and I guv her the wink, and told her 



that if ahe had sich a thing as a aihrer mi 

andy, maybe I could let her have a aet o X|| 
cbaney that would look terrible ansooae in th| 
back parlor, wt^en she war married to her ydmi 
man as she wos keeping company with." 

As I saw the man's face leddening^ with ll| 
wine he had been drinking, glassful af^r ghMi 
ful, I thought it was high time to whi8|jeri| 
mamma's ear that I was convinced that she wm 
making another of her dreadful mistakes. JBn 
mamma told me I was an ignorant child, and 
had no perception of character; and sc arceh 
were the words out of her month, than the vi» 
gar wreth drew his chair close to mamma, and 
nudging her with his elbow, said, in a disgual* 
ing way, and with a nasty chuckle, "yoa seem 
to have a snug place of it here, eh 1" 

''Yes, it is a very comfortable place, captain," 
replied mamma. " It is Mr. Dowdes well's." 

'' Oh ! that's the name c^Uhe family, is it, eh, 
cookej^ ?" continued the vflgar boor, positively 
taking mamma and myself for Common servants; 
" and master and missus is out, are they 1 Oh \ 
I understands," he added, with a strange look. 
Then turning to me, he said, "and Meary ! come 
here and sit down on t'other side of me, and 
make yourself happy, there's a hangel." 

Mamma started up in horror, and screamiog 
out, "cookey! cookeyl Did J hear him call 
me cookey 1 Then the man's no officer after all, 
and only a shameful|impostor. Oh ! leave the 
house— leave the house, or I'll call in the po- 
lice!" 

" Come, come, none of that there, my dear,*' 
he rephed, rising and advancing towards mam- 
ma. '^Come, I didnt mean no offence; so tip 
us a. bus, pnd let's be good friends as We ivere 
afore. You see little Meary and I here don't go 
having no breestes," added the impudent fellow, 
positively chucking me under the chin. 

But, as I withdrew from the fellow, he ad- 
vanced towards mamma, and she raised her arms 
to keep him off, saying, " villain ! villain ! stand 
off;— stand off, I say, or I will have you givca 
in charge, I will." 

'' Holloa ! so you wants a littl pressing, old 
un, does yur I Well, I most say I likes it bet- 
ter," he cried, running round the room after 
poor terrified ntamma, while Ijmshed to the door, 
and hurried down the stairs, te alarm the house, 
and seek for assistance: and mamma, tidying ad- 
vantage of the open door, soon followed me; 
and hy the time we had brought Mr. Dowdes- 
well m)m the warden, we found the man, wiUi 
the basket on his head, descending the staircase 
as coolly as if nothing had happened. 

Mr. Dowdeswell, in a stern voice, immediate- 
ly demanded of the fellow what he meant by en- 
tering his house, and insulting, ladies in tfc^ 
shameful manner he had. 

'^ Yes, what do 3K>u mean by it V* demanded 
mamma, now quite valiant — "you good-for- 
nothing scoundrel, you ; what do you mean by 
it, I say again." 

" Mean ! why I means te say it was you as 
first begun it. Wasn't I quietly trying to ynxik 
a onest penny outside o' here, and didn't the old 



un and the young nn there have me haxed up 
into the drawing-room, and begin a treating on 
me t9 cake and wine, and call WM cap'a, and a 
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f^tinMivig; al me, and looking at me in a queer 
kind of w&y loike ; and I'll ask you, old buffer, 
noW^, what was a body to think on that. ere 1~ 
"Why, that the two on em had taken a fancy to 
o coY-e what warn't perticler bad-lookiujo^, to be 
-8Ure,«and that's what I mean. Now, what have 
tbeifL there^ot to say arter that, I should like to 
"know." 

'* Ooh I" shrieked mamma, as she fell fainting 
into one of Mr. Dowdeswell's arms. / 

" Hoh !" shrieked J, 'swooning into the other. 

As the man saw Mr. Dowdeswell's trying to 
support the pair of us, ttie impudent fellow said, 
^' I wish you well through it, old codger ; I sup- 
pose I can't take the old un there off your hands, 
can 1 1 Weil, good bye ! give ray love to Meary 
inrhen she comes to;" and then, thank goodness 
gracious, took his departure'l , 

Scarcely could he have left the house when 
livho should march' down from her room but that 
stupid, jealous thing, Mrs. Dowdeswell, and 
seeing him with an arm round each of our waists, 
and our two heads on his shoulders, stood for a 
moment aghast on the bottom stair, with her 
hands lilted up with horror; then springing at 
iier poor little podg^r husband, she seized him 
by his powdered hair, and dragged him by it 
along tne passage, until he, in his agony, was 
obliged to relinquish his hold of mamma, who 
fell heavily on the mat at the par!or-door, while I 
escaped a similar fate by coming| to myself just 
at the critical moment. 

After this^ of course we were obliged to leave 
tlie roof of the Dowdeswell's, and to take up 
our abode at the principal hotel; for, as mamma 
said, that after all the trouble we had got into 
through the obstinacy of that Dawdle, she should 
not think of leaving the place until after the race- 
Tveek and the race-ball was over. 

Determined not Co be foiled in Mr intention, 
mamma wrote to town, and got papa to send 



able creature hod fought two duels, and had al- 
ways " winged his man " like a love. He had 
studied deeply the noble art of self-defence un- 
der Cooper the gipsey, and he used to boast that 
there was'nt a cabman in all London that would 
like to stand up and have a quiet quarter of an 
hour with him. Fencing, Angelo had taught him, 
and when he was over in France he was iini* 
vessally admired. I m sure he had a beautiful 
voice voice, and I declare he was a most accom- 
plished and amusing companion, and could imi- 
tate sawing bits of wood, and e^gs fryine, to 
the life. His man knocl^ing a brick out of the 
chimney was alarmingly natural. And as for 
what he called the pea-and-the-thimble rig, upon 
my word he was as great a proficient as if he 
hKd been bred and born at a race-course, and 
regularly brought up to the profession. Tl» 
thing wKich he prided himself most upon was 
his sleight of hand, which he called plaining ; 
and his ^^ sa%Uer le coup " was the. most perfect 
thing I ever saw in all my life". Id fa< t, mamma, 
who seldom lost at whisl, said she wouldn't play 
with him for any money. Nor did his virtues 
rest here. He could throw as many as twenty 
summersaults one after another, and could hold 
a. butcher's hundred weight straight out for fifty 
seconds with one arm, and he would take any 
person's bright poker, and strike it over the mus- 
cles of his arm until it was kient double. 

Indeed, he was, without exception, the most 
perfect and highly accomplished gentleman I 
ever saw. He could suit himself as easily to 
the society of the lowest as he could to that of 
the highest in the land.* St. Giles's or St. 
James's, it was all the sam^ to him, he wa« per- 
fecily at home in either. How could 1 belp ad- 
miring such a man ? Indeed I was only happy 
when I was in his company. At last,'lrom be- 
ins: so much together, J found my tastu gradu- 
ally conforming to his, and perceiving that noth- 



heran introduction to Dr. Buchanan, the first ing gave him so much pleasure as when 1 en- 
Physician in the place, and it was not lor^g be- , deavored to imitate him, I at last began to take a 
ibre we were in the very best society of the ' delight in doing it, and to feel annoyed when he 
county, and we were introduced to that Dawdle ' laughed at any blunders I committed, until with 
long before the raceball had come off. i this constant practice I soon got to be, in many 

Of course the first thing mamma told him was 'exercises, quite his cqUal. I could drive his 



the strange scrape she had got into with that 
nasty crockery-man, through our desire to be in- 
troduced to htm. We soon became good friends| 
for, thanks to Mr. Gee, he had often heard of 
both mamma and myself before. Upon my word 
it was very funny, but from the first it seemed as 
if we were made for each other, for he was de- 
lighted with me and used always to call me 
I^tty, and declare I was a brick of a girl, — to 
use my dear Charles's peculiar terms qf endear- 
ment. 

And, upon my word, most of the ladies in the 
town were q^uite in love with Da a die. He was 
the boldest rider in the regiment, and had a whole 
room full of prizes woii at Steeple Chases. He 
had only had three upsets and killed two chil- 
dren at tandem-driving. He was the best shot, 
too ; and at pigeon- matches no one was like him. 
At bitlards, he has often told me himself, that he ' 
knew he could have made a very handsome liv- 
ing at l^e Divan. More than this, he had the 
la^^est collection of knockers of any captain of 
a similar number of years' standing. 'The ami- 



mail phaeton quite as well as he did. I was al- 
most as bold a^ rider in the field, and seldom 
missed a lAeet of the hounds as if he was wil- 
ling to take me. At trout or salmon fishing I 
would throw a fiy as dexterously as he would, 
and with the gun i seldom missed my bird. He 
had even taught me to smoke my cirgarette af- 
ter dinner, and to look forward for my glass of 
spirits- and- water at bed- time, until at length the 
whole regiment hailed me, in their own elegant 
language, as a regular trump of a girl. 

Though sometimes on my pillow I could 
hordly help contrasting my present tastes and 
habits with what they had been but a few months 
back, and thinking whA a totally dififerent being 
I had become, and how utterly I had unsezed 
myself, to gain the admiration and love of this 
man, and remembering the early prophecy of 
my lather, as to the degraded thing I should ul- 
timately be, if I continued in the course I had 
then begun. • ^ 

But in the morning I soon shootc off the sc 
plea of the OTe^night. It bad been all anr* 
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thut I vfdM to be manrled to Capttiin Dawdle, and 
whose taste else had I to adapt my conduct to. 
If I pleased him, what cared I if all the world 
besiae were dissatisfied. 

Well, on the last day before that of my mar- 
riage came, my wedding-dress had been sent 
home and tried on. Mamma had kissed me af- 
fectionately, and told me that I was indeed her 
own dear girl, and that a life of unalloyed hap- 
piness was before me. I had at length won the 
prise I had so long sought aflef , and was about 
10 become the wife of a eentleman of birth, ed- 
ucation, and fortune ; I snould now And that the 
world would look up to me with envy, and that, 
before long, she was satisfied that I should bless 
her for the care and pains she had been at in se- 
leetin? so fit and estimable a mate for me to be 
united to. 

But what struck me as strange was, that papa, 
all the erening through, never once alluded to 
the subject of my marriage on the morrow ; and 
I could see that, though his eyes were fixe.d on a 
book before him, his mind was far away from 
th? page ; nor did he speak so much as a word 
to me, undl I arose to bid him good night. 

Then taking me by the hand, he led me into 
his study, and seating me beside him, he pressed 
my palm in his, and, with visible emotion, told 
me that we were about to say "good night '^ 
for, perhaps^ the last time under that roof, be- 
neath which I had passed the whole of my life 
with him. 

"Lotty," he said, " I have always given you 
t# understand that I have no right of control over 
your afiections. They were 3ie bounteous gift 
of your Heavenly PatHer, and it has been my 
duty, as your earthly one, to guide and direct 
them. Many years ago, I warned you against 
selling them fpr any worldly or mercenary con- 
sideration, pointing out to you that the only real 
equivalent for love was love ; and that if you 
bartered them on any other condition, you be- 
came that which I loathed and trembled lest my 
daughter ever should becpoie. You know best 
whether, in your own secret soul, you really love 
the man you are about to be wedded to. But if 
I am not much mistaken, you have, in your sol- 
itary moments, felt how ,he has unscxed you, 
and how he has seduced you, not only to lay 
aside the lovely gentleness of woman, but to put 
off from your nature all the homely and peace- 
ful virtues of the wife^ as well as to sow in you 
a distaste of the blessed cares of the mother. 
The (qualities you admire in this man who is to 
become your husband, are the very opposite to 
those which he should admire in you; but hav- 
in|; deprived you of woman's meekness and ti- 
ntdity, which was your birthright, depend upon 
it the union is so unnatural, that it cannot come 
10 good. And if you feel and know that what I 
say is true, do let me implore you, not on^y for 
your own happiness, but his, not to swear to 
love and honor that man who has demoralized 
you in taste, thought, and feeling. Here I sup- 
pose ends my du^ to you; my words you may 
pass by until it be too late to heed them. How- 
ever, let your trials come upon you when they 
mdy, here, my child, shall always be a home 
for you,* and here a heart ready to console you, 
w^n, alast it may be too^late to direct and 



AU I cmild do Wat to sob otlt ffly tkttilt* Uat 

his continual and kind care of me, and to assure 
him that I felt convinced that my union with 
Charles eould only be one of happiness. 

But all that papa could say, in return^ was to 
murmur, " God grant that ii may be so, LiOtty ! 
God grant that it may be so, my child !" 

Upon my word, the happiest day 6f my life 
was the most miserable morning I ever passed 
in the whole course of my existence. W^e com- 
menced crying at church. My father cried 
when he gave me away ; Challes cried when ^e 
took me for his wedded wife ; and I cried when 
I took him for my wedded husband; and the 
bridesmaids cried because every one else cried. 

At breakfast, papa made us all err when he 
wished us joy for th6 remainder of'^ our days. 
Charles cried when be thanked papa for all the 
pleasing things he had said, and the joy that 
had been heaped upon us i and when the time 
came for Charles and myself to withdraw to the 
continent, every soul, down to t^e iery senraiits, 
cried, as if I were about to be handed over to 
the executioner, instead of the arms of my dear 
Charles. 

When we returned to Englandj Charles and 
I thought that our happiness was never to end. 
Scarcely a pleasure but what we could join in it, 
and enjoy it together. We hunted, and i^ot, 
and fished together; and scarcely a sport that 
he indulged in that I didn't participate in the 
pleasure with equal joy. 

But, alas > how short was my reign of hisppi^ 
ness and content doomed to be ! Charles had 
agreed to ride a steeple-chase, and I don't know 
from what cause, but I parted with him in fear. 
Scarcely had I been married to my reckless^ 
high-spirited husband six weeks, before he was 
brought home to n>e a bleeding corpse : he had 
bee»i thrown from his horse in a desperate leap, 
and falling upon his head, had been deprived of 
his life, in the madness and fur^ of the sport. 

I must leave to the imagination of the reader 
what were my feelings on that awful — aWful 
day. Suffice it, that even in tlie uttermost 
depths of my agony I heard my father's voice 
still ringing in my ears, as it warned me of the 
horrors that in^pended over me, and that now 
indeed had fallen and crushed me to the very 
earth---and 'dashing the cup of bliss and hope 
fil^m my lips, and left nothing but the very dregs 
of despair for poor me to feast upon. 
^ Unfortunately my husband's property was all 
m expectation, and dying before he inherited it, 
I was left a widow in my youth, without even 
the widow's mite that I could call my own. 

What was to become of me I knew not-^1 1 
felt was, that my troubles were far firom being 
at an end. 



. OPPRR THE NINTH. 

I Was so excited at reverting to the painfcd fiicf 
of my poor dear Charles's sudden deceask at 
the conclusion of tax last chapter, that my fsel- 
ings were too mucn for me. My tears fell so 
fast upon my paper, that they blotted out each 
word astooA as my pen bad tnK^d it Bsstd^ijr 
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to telt the ttath, thy printet liad sent me word t 
^ tnust brin^ my sorrow to a conclusion as quick- 
ly as possible, and that itwasjuseless my griev> 
ing in the heart-rending and profuse manner 
I was about to do, as he should be obliged to 
leave out all my agony for want of space. So 
as I did not exactly see the ftin of weeping over 
one's poor dead-and-gone husband in private, 
without even a soul to see how sadly one was 
taking her bitter bereavement to heart, why/ I 
"Wound up the melaRcholy affair very rapidly — 
especially as that young monkey of a boy was 
waiting below for the copyi Accordingly, I 
scribbled a letter to the printer, saying I thought 
he would find that I had ceased weeping as he 
had requested, adding that it wouldnH be mucK 
rnatter, for I could bring in my inconsolable af- 
fliction Very nicely at the beginning of the next 
^apter, and my feelings could easily stand over 
for two or three weeks, or so, without losing 
much of their poignancy. 

Well, then, to return to my bitter bereavement 
. *^Ha-— — a-ah!" 

What an extraordinary cross-grained world 
this is ) One moment we are making the whole 
of our dear lady friends wretched with envy at 
bur success in life ; the next moment we ai'e de- 
lighting them with the bitterness of our ^disap- 
pointments. I'm sure when I was first married 
to my dear Dawdle, (who is now at rest, thank 
Heaven ! though he was far from a ^ood hus- 
band to me,) there ^frasn*t a girl we visited that 
didn't come running up to -me on purpose to 
conjg;ratulate me on my approaching wedding 
with a person of Mr. Dawdlers extraordinary 
expectations and attractions. Every one kissed 
me and told me, ** I was the luckiest of women, 
I was. 'They only wished they were me, and 
and had got those wicked black eyes of mine" — 
though tJi the time I knew that directly my back 
was turofed they would go shaking their heads. 
and wondering whatever Mr. Dawdle could 
hare, seen in me, and how on earth a man, with 
his moustachioes and means, could have thrown 
himself away upon a mere thread paper as I 
was ! But no sooner did it become known that 
my dear Charles (whose memory I love to dis- 
traction, though I cannot help thinking that the 
least he could have done for me was to have in- 
sured his life) had been cut off in his crime, 
without coming into his property, than all those 
who had congratulated me so warmly but a few 
weeks before, began to throw up their nasty, 
deceitful hands and eyebrows, and to thank 



their stars that they were not me, indeed ! — ad-^ ^nd sing Italian songs and French *.* RomanSy 



However, there was some little excuse to be 
made for the poor things' nasty, petty jealousies* 
Really when! returned from my matrimonial 
trifi up the Rhine, and saw the beautiful manner 
in which the little box Charles had taken for me 
at Nothing-hill had been furnished^ (indeed, 
Charles had given a " carte bUmche " to Ms up- 
holsterers, and certainly they had done their 
work magnificently,) — when I saw it aU newly 
fitted up, I say) from kitchen to attic, I couE 
very well understand any poor unmarrie^ girl — 
however fond she might be of me— being ready 
to tear my eyes out with vexation, at the idea of 
a " mere nobody '* like myself having beea able 
to get such a splendid roof over her head.- 

Oh ! of all) the palaces in a hand-box, I do 
think that pet of ^ Fuchsia Villa (don't yoii , 
think the name a pretty onei« gentle reader?) 
was the loveliest I ever beheld in the whole, 
course of my life. Tq look at it outside, onCi 
would have thought it ilras nothing more than a 
little, humble, trumpery cottage, tar away in the, 
country. It Was built in what Master Charles 
(bless him !) Would call " the curds-and-whey ar- 
chitecture," and certainly I must confess it was, 
externally, very much after the style of tlie cele- 
brated little^ romantic-looking niilk and bun 
shops, at the park-gateis. Outside it was cov- 
ered over with unbarked bits of wood, as if it 
had been put together in the backwoods of Ame- 
rica, where a brick ^was not to be had for love or 
money. Then all over the lawn stood seats 
made out of the most crooked boughs of trees 
that could be put together. They were thp love* 
liest things to look at, oertainly-^but the most 
uncomfortable to sit down upon ; for positively 
the backs ^ere so knotty and fcigzaggy, and the 
elbows were so lumpy and spiky, ana the seats ^ 
were so hard and ribbed, that if you sat down, 
on one for a moment or two, I declare you got 
up with your body all over, dents, and marks, 
and pins and needles. 

By the lovely thatch that surmounted the cot- 
tage, everybody would have fancied we were al- 
ways up and stirring with the lark, and that it 
hardly cost us a shilling for candles all the year 
round. However, just to let'^e people who 
stopped to look at our little box know that the- 
inmates were not altogether uncivilized, I bought . 
a beautiful pet of a bright brass wire ca^e, with 
a Java sparrow in it, and huns; it up between 
the muslin curtains in the little bow-window of . 
our sweet pretty parlor. Of an evening, too, I 
used to throw tne windows open, and play away 



ding, that it was a sail, sad bereavem^t for 
ine ; though they must and would say it served 
me perfectly rignt for going on in the way I had 
done with the man ;* and, further, that tnere al- 
ways was somethikig about Mr. D. they never 
did half like. 

* I trust I need nM tell the ffentle reader this was 
nothing bat a wicked^ wicked nory, and that I know 
for a positive fact that Rosa Jaaey was ready to bite 
her fingers off wbea she found all her flirtations — and 
vilk parses, and akippers, and embroidered braees, in- 
deed — \aA been thrown away ikpon Mr. Dawdle. I 
took good carOi tfao»agli, to miTe them all retnrBedto 

ry lady the veiy irtft week of May liMii^yinQ«i--<hat 
did* 



just to show the passers by we were not exactly 
the rustic rosy boors that the outside of our 
house would have made us out. 

Oh ! it was so delightful^ too, to see the aston- 
ishment of all one's friends at findin^)^ that which 
was a humble cottage outside, almost a perfect 
palace within. And instead of catching Charles 
and myself over our bacon and cabbage, and 
hasty-pudding at one, (laugh !) I always took 
good care to ask them to stop, and take a^chop 
and a glass of Madeira with us at eight, saying 
I should so like to introduce them to Lord this, 
and Sir William that * 

'^Deaf ! dearl then how delicious it was to 
see them— ait the time they wtre talking to p<h 
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litely to me, and pretendin«^ to be so much inter- 
ested with what 1 was saying— looking so slyly 
round the room, biting their lips with envy, and 
wishing to goodness gracious! they could fur- 
nish their houses like ours, and make me just 
as spitefully envious at t\ e sight of it as they 
themselves felt. And well, I'm sure! the poor 
things mi$;ht have been reixdy to eat the tips of 
their fingers off with jealousy; for I never, 
never saw such a little bijou as that Fuchsia Vil- 
la of ours was ! I declare wh hadn't a grate in 
the piaoe that wasn't most beautifully bright. 
Of course we never had a fire in any of them — 
unless indeed sometimes, when it was bitterly 
cold, and I let Charley, as a great treat, have a 
little Ifiasketful ot live coals placed in tlie grate, 
as faflt from the bright bars as possible. But one 
never gets any thanks in this vain, empty world ; 
for there I should 4)ave my gentleman threaten- 
inf *to go and sit with the cook in the kitchen ! 
saying, " what with oar bright hobs, bright bars, 
and bright pokers, the Englishman's fireside 
now was about as cosey as Siberia.*' 

Oh ! those loves of tables ! 1 have them now 
in my mind's eye! As highly polished as a 
coach panel. You might have smoothed your 
hair in any leaf of theip — though to be sure 
they were seldom seen ; for, being of the very 
handsomest wood, we of course kept them cov- 
ered up under Japan imitation rosewood or ma- 
hogany covers. 1 declare they were a great deal 
too good for use. If ever we had dinner on 
them, I was obliged to have the mats several 
inches high for tear of blistering the beautifnl 
polish. Indeed, all dinner time, 1 used to be in 
such torment lest, on the cloth being removed, 1 
should find a white ring where each plate had 
been, that I've over and over again vowed that 1 
would have one of the common deal tables up 
out of .he kitchen; for with the imitation of ma- 
hogany cover, I was sore it would look quite as 
weU, and nobody would be able to tell the dif- 
ference. 

The silk damask on our sofas was so rich and. 
ol such a lovely, delicate yellow, that everybody 
said it was quite a shame to sit upon it. How- 
ever, we scarcely ever allowed any one to do so, 
for we getftralty kept them covered up with a 
very nice, common, cheap chintz; and when, 
on grand occasions, we did take the covers off 
them, I used to throw all oyer the backs and 
ends, the very thickest and closest anti-Macas- 
sars that I could get, for really and truly I could 
never rest easy as long as any one was lolling 
on them. 

The chairs were the lovelies^ things to look 
at, though I must confess they were the most un- 
comfortable to use. In one 'corner stood what 
was called a " devotional," with its legs as short 
and its back as straight and long as a weasel's, 
so that the seat was scarcely higher than a foot- 
stool. However pleasant it might have been to 
kneel upon, I can only say it was the most 
dreadfully uneasy thing to sit upon '; for there 
you had your knees up in your mouth, while 
vour body was as stiff and upright as a Clua- 
ker's. ' In another part of the room was a thing 
without any legs at all^ which they called an 
American rocking-chair. I'm sure I never saw 
ft lady sit down in it, but I felt for her; for im- 



mediately she did lo^baok the poor dear went, 
and you could see by the agony of her expres- 
sion, and her nervous clutch to the sides of the 
shaky c6ramodity,"Hhat she fancied her feet were 
about to be thrown over her head, and ahe be 
forced to fling a summersault, in the presence of 
the whole company; and then, being afraid to 
get out of the wriggling thing, lest it should tip 
as far forwards with her as it had done back- 
wards, the. poor, dear, timid love would sit in it, 
wabbling about, until she would feel downrig:ht 
sea-sick with the nasty motion. Besides this, 
we had "conVersationals," in which the parties 
wishing for a cosey chat vfere obliged to sit back 
to back. Then there were ** recumbents,'' with 
backs as bendable as a clown's and fronts that 
pulled out like press bedsteads. Indeed, every 
variety of chair was there, and positively not 
two of them alike. 

In fact, there wasn't a soul that came to our 
house, and saw the beautifully extravagant way 
in which it was furnished, that did not say what 
a lucky, lucky girl I was to have " settled " so 
well, and wound up by asking me, *' However, 
Charlotte, you pet 1 did you manage to do it V 

Dear mother^who before had always been a 
good mother to me.— no sooner found me the 
mistress of our little palace of a cottage, than I 
declare 'her affection grew so unbounded, th^t 
positively she would hardly leave me for two 
days together. If she didn t drop in to lunch, 
she was sure to come to dinner. " Ah 1" she 
would say, |' what a price had she 'paid for her 
experience of domestic management, and did 
her dearest boy Charles think she was the wo- 
man to refuse to impart that valuable, dear- . 
bought knowledge to her own child 1 No! — 
not if she had to bring her boxes and stop & 
whole twelvemonth with us." 

But 1 think the most beautiful trait of all in 
mamma's amiable character, was her extraordi- 
nary solicitude for her '* own darling Charley's" 
health. Over and over again has she, afler lun- 
cheon, taken me by the hand, and with tears in 
her eyes, said, " Charlotte, my dear pet, you are 
not sufficiently careful of that treasure of a Char- 
ley of yours. You seem to forget, my darling 
one, that if any thing dreadful were to happen 
to him (which Heaven forbid!) before he is 
twenty-one, the properly would pass into other 
hands. Ah! my words may well alarm you, 
my sjveet lamb, but I speak strongly, in order to 
aw? ken you to the value of your husband's pre- 
cious life, and to force him to wrap himself up 
well whenever he goes out in this norriblf vari- 
able climate of ours. Then, aeain, you jjositive- 
ly should not allow a mere infant, like him — for 
such, you know, he is in the eyes of the law— to 
ride those dreadfully high spirited horses he 
does. When he has arrived at y^ears of discre- 
tion, of course he can do as he Hkes, but now 
you really should look after him more than you 
do, and not permit him to go out upon that vi- 
cious little iron-grey mare of his. Only the 
other day, I saw the frisky thing prancing all 
down Oxford street sideways. Besides, you 
know, as well as I do, the animal has such a 
trick of shying, that I am certain, some fine af- 
ternoon, she will shy your inestimable husband 
into an eAriy grave." 
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Alas ! little then did I think that Mamma's 
words were so soon to come true ! 

Dear Charley had very fooHshly entered his 
iron-ffrey for the officers* grand stee pie-chase, 
which was to come off near Canterbury. At the 
mess, he had backed his "Kitty" to such a 
heavy amount, that it was no use my talking 
and crying lo him. ' He must ride it, come what 
may. Besides, he said he knew he was sure to 
w^in, for there was due leap which he was cer- 
tain none but his Kitty could take; for Bates 
had been practising her at it, and said she w'ent 
over beautifuily. 

The day berore the steeple-chase was to come 
off, we had the new landau round, and travelled 
in it per rail to Ashford, where two pair of post 
horses awaited us, and we dashed and rattled 
into Canterbury in such style, that everybody 
looked round to see who it was. Oh, it was so 
beautiful ! Of course dear Charley was well 
known there, and to get a nod from the rich, 
generous, and stylish young Mr. Dawdle, was 
a thing to be proud of. So as we galloped up 
t|ie street, I declare it made one think quite well 
of the world, to see the hats, one after another, 
either lifted or touched to us by nearly every one 
we passed. 

It was a most extraordinary thing, but I was 
as certain us ^certain could be, that something 
was going to happen the next morning. I hadn't 
had so much as a wink all night. When I tol4 
-Charles as much, he said, in a nasty way, he 
supposed soTfietkmg would happen in the course 
of the day, and insisted thai I was as nervous as 
a stag. But I was determined I wouldn't give 
Way, and told him it was- not nervousnes:}, but 
that 1 saw a superior Power in it all. However, 
he only laughed at me for iny fears, and said, 
that all he saw in it was the lobster salad that I 
ate so much of last night ; adding, that he thought 
at the time it would make me ill. 

But I knew a great d^al better. Looking- 
glasses, I said to myself, are not broken for noth- 
ing, and wasn't one* of ours knocked off our 
dressinff-room table by the blind, when that 
stupid Mary left the window open, the very day 
after we returned from the Continent. Every 
lady possessing the least knowledge, is well 
aware that it is out of the power of the first phy- 
eieian in the land to save the life of a person after 
that., Again, I should like to know whether, ns 
women of mind, we are to shut our eyes to the 
awful fapt of sitting down thirteen to dinner, 
^nd thai we foolishly. did* at papa's, not a fort- 
night before poor Charley was snatched from 
4ne. Though mamma, to prevent its having any 
effect, would insist upon Mr. Brooke dining at a 
side-table ; still I felt convinced in my own mind 
that it was quite useless trying to turn aside the 
blow, and that all drugs and medicine would be 
utterly thrown away upon one of the thirteen be- 
fore the year was out. Moreover, I should like 
to know what mad^ that nasty^ black dog of' 
Charles's kowl all the night through — and that 
just before we started for Canterbury. It's ve^y 
fine for a pack of self-conceited, stuck-up men, 
I to preach to you about cause and effect, but what 
I rubbishing facts, I ask, are more settled in all 
their trumpery sciences, than that our dog's cries 
' were occasioned simply by his seeing Death 



eoming to our house to tear my poor dear Charley 
from me, before he had come into his property ? 
Besides, alt I can say is, I never knew a comn 
jump out of the fire for nothing — that's all I And 
ad perfect a one as ever 1 set eyes upon did pop 
out from the bars, and deposit itself down on the 
rug between Charley and me, whilst we were at 
breakfast, on the very morning of that hatefnl 
steeple-chase. Wiseacres may smile, and say 
that the world is not carried on in that way, and 
that the events of life depend upon other things 
than hollow bits of coals leaping out of the fire. 
But don't tell me !— I saw the finger of Provi- 
dence in it. Papa may go on as long as he likes, 
declaring it is sintplij the caloric causing an ex- 
plosion of the liberated carburetted hydrogen; 
but all I can say is— fiddle ! It was no caloric, 
nor any such stuff, but a superior power, warn- 
ing a poor, dear, helpless woman that her fond 
husband was about to be snatched from her, and 
telling him, as plainly as it could speak, to ffo 
and insure his life, so that his darling wife might 
be comfortable when he was no more. 

My Charles knew his iron grey was the only^ 
horse that could take that leap, and yet how did 
it turn out ^ Yes how did it turn out, I repeat 1 

Whenthe left me that morning, his spirits, 
though they were always high, were higher 
than I ever remember them to have been before. 
He wan ed me to go and see the start^ but 1 told 
him I would have nothing to do with it. Of 
Course I was a silly for my pains ; •« and if I didn't 
like to come without pressing, I might let it 
alone." 

And so I did, thank Heaven ! 

Over night, I fear he had taken more wine 
than was good for him at the most; yet before 
he started, he held out his arm to show me, as 
he said, what capital cue he was in, and that his 
hand was as steady as a finger-post ; so I needn't 
be alarmed for he was certain to win. He had 
invitedj too, all " the lads" to dine with him ; 
and I was to se the hotel people got " an out and 
out" dinner ready, and to take care there was 
plenty of curry, for the fellows-liked it; and to 
have " the prog " on table at four to a moment 
for they would all be precious sharpest." 

About half past three, as I was standing; out 
in the balcony, to see if I could catch a glimpse 
of the oflicers returning, I observed Bates lead- 
ing the iron-grey pony down the street, with its 
knees bound up, and a dense crowd following 
after it. All the people were talking in couples 
as they walked alon^. I turned cold from head 
to foot, for I felt certain that some dreadful acci- 
dent had occurred. 

Rushing down stairs into the yard, I ran up 
to Bates, and trembling in dread of the reply 
that h knew was coming, I stammered out,--- 
" What ever has happened, Bates? Where is 
your master ?" 

"He'll— a— be here, ma'am — that is — a — 
Captain Paddings, ma'am, said he'd come on, 
and speak to you, and tell you all about it, 
ma'am." 

" All about what— about what, Bates 1" I haH* 
screamed out. "I command you to tell me what 
it is 1" ♦ 

The man turned away his head, not liking to 
answer; and I was about to repeat the comnai mi 
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I liad given him, when Gapt Paddings dashed 

into the yard. 

Jumping off his horse, he advanced towards 
me as (quickly as I did towards him. 

*' I wish to speak with you up stairs, madam," 
he said, with a tremuious T^ice. '* I have some- 
thing of great importance to communicate to 
yon." 

** What is it 1— what iaiti" I cried, wringing 
my hands. " Pray, pray let me know the worst ! 
I can bear anything; indeed, I can !" 

*' Up stairs, madam," he answered, as he grew 
I)aler ; "up stairs, you shall know all." 

^ tried to lead me away, but at this moment 
the crowd rushed in at the gates, and half filled 
the yard. 

Then there was a cry of, " stand back 1 make 
way— make way there !" 

The Captain, on hearing this, placed his arm 
round my waist, and endeavored to drag me 
along, saving half angrily, ** this is no place for 
yon, madam : you miLst come up stairs.^' 

But he could not keep the sight from me ; for 
before he coulk drag me away, 1 saw turning the 
corner of the yard the body of a man stretched 
at full length, and borne above the heads of the 
erowd. ^ 

I felt it was my husband, and saw and heard 
no more. 

* * * * * 

As soon as I was well enough, I returned to 
town, determined that my poor dear Charles 
should be consigned to his last home, at least 
with decency and comfort; — though upon my 
word, I hardly knew hew I was to do it; for 
mamma took good care, immediately on my re- 
turn, to open ray eyes to the penniless state in 
which Mr. Dawdle had left me. However, 
though I might be poor, still there was no need 
to let the world know it. So I made up my 
mind to treat my husband's remains with ail the 
respect I could. 

Mamma was soon with me, to arrange about 
the advertisement. This she drew out for me 
from a form in that day's " times.*' When I 
glanced over it, it struck me as being so very 
cold and concise', and to look such a mere mat- 
ter of business, that I could not help saying to 
her, I thought it would have a much better ap- 
pearance to the world, if she could manage to 
put in "universally regretted," somewhere or 
other. 

" I really don t see thegood of it, my dear," re-' 
pHed mamma. " It's all very right, proper and 
nice, when a poor dear man leaves a targe prop- 
erty behind hira to pay for it. Perhaps you are 
not aware that the newspapers always charge 
extra for * universally regretted,' my pet," she 
added; "and Mr, Dawdle you should remem- 
ber, hasn't left you a sixpence in the world to 
enable you to go to the extra expense, my poor 
dear poppet." 

"Well then," I said through my tears, "I think 
y^u might shorten the first part a bit, and 
wind up with something about 'leaving a 
Voung and disconsolate widow, to lament his 
loss.' Really, it appears to me to be only de- 
cent!" 

"I clh't help that, my lamb I" mamma answer- 
ed^ shaking her head; " had it pleased Provi- 



dence to spare my poor dear boy uatil such time 

as he had come into his property, then, of course, 
you might have made your agony as long^ and 
acute as you like, my afflicted angel ! Bat when 
we have to pay for your grief by the line, and 
your sorrow actually has to come out of your 
poor Father's pocket, why I can only say yon 
must reserve vour tears for your closet, and make 
up your mina not to give way to your grief in 
the columns of a newspaper." 

The next thine I did was to send to a'/' MU' 
sondi DeuU," and very soon one of the most re- 
spectable and melanchoUy looking gentlemen 
waited upon me, and asked me, with a deep aigli, 
what mourning he could have the miserabfe 
pleasure of serving me with. 

He was dressed in deep dead black from head 
to foot. His jewelry was all jet, and his rings 
were mourning ones. Scarcely any of the bea- 
ver of his hat could be seen for the crape round 
it. Not only his expression, but his comf^xioii 
was clouded,for he was as billions as he was hi- 
gubriods. 

He brought with him the latest funeral fash- 
ions, so that I might grieve after the first sty leet' 
sorrow. They were all from Paris ; indeed,- he 
told me ladies of quality objected to show the 
acuteness of their feeline in any other artides^ 
and that their house had the honor of servinj;; 
some of the most elegant and inconsolable wi- 
dows in the land. 

Then drawing his beautiful dean white eam- 
bric handkerchief from his pocket, he slowly un- 
folded and shook it, till the ^^exirait derosemafy" 
with which it was scented, perfumed the whole 
room. 

With a deep sigh and downeast eyes he asked, 
"Is it for a deceased partner, madam — ^ha-a-ahV 

" Ye-e-es," .1 stammered out, as I buried my 
fa^e in my pocket-handkerchief." 

" Aa-a-h ! It must be a severe affiiction to yoa 
madam !" he answered with another and a deep- 
er sigh. Then turning to the wicker basket 
covered with oilskin that the woman who accom- 
panied him had brought with her, he continiMd : 
"Will you allow me to show you some capst 
We have some here that I think would become 
the classic style of your countenance extrfemeiy 
well." • 

"Indeed!" I exclaimed, suddenly withdraw- 
ing my handkercaicf from my eyes, to look at 
the two the man had taken out. "Ha-a-cdi !" I 
continued, taking the best looking, and shaking 
my poor head, — " alas ! alas! little, did 1 thinj^ 
that I shoijld come- to this. This certainly is 
very light and pretty ,|and full of woe." 

" Just so, madam," he replied, with a sorrow- 
ful bow. " Lady Crummy, who has just buried 
her fourth husband, wears nothing else, I can 
assnre you, ma'am. Only last week we had the 
hagony of serving her with another." 

" Poor dear sufferer I I can imagine her feel- 
ings as much as I admire h,er taste." I answered. 
" And what iflight be the price or the article T 
I asked, turning my head away to hide my 
feelings, for it was as much as I oould do to 
prevent making a silly of myself before the 
man. 

" Do not give way, I bee of you, madam." he 
stammered out from bdund his pocket-handker* 
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chle^ as he blew Ids nose till he made the room 
ring again. " We caii let you have that as lowr 
as Ave-and-twenty — or, in the present state of 
your feelings, we will say one guinea." 

•' Dear, dear, how very, very cheap !" I re- 
plied, startled at the high price ; " but I think 
It is a little too eay for me just now. I should 
like to see something lower. Have you any in 
book muslin 1" 

'* Book muslin l" exclaimed the mian, horror- 
stricken; " no widow of fashion ever mourns in 
book muslin now, madam. Relicts in the upper 
circles never grieve for their deceased partners 
in anything under cr^pe UsXi or tarlatan, I can 
assure tou. We cotiU make you one ; but I am 
satisfied a person of vour standing, madam, 
would as soon think of wearing sackcloth and 
ashes." 

"Alas!" I exclaimed, "I am not versed in 
these matters. This is only my first bereaver 
ment. Will you let me see the other cap, if you 
please V 

*' Certainly, madame," he replied; "I think 

Jrpu wil] find it exactly to your sorrow. It is the 
atest we have had from France. Ladies of * ton' 
like the Parisian style of grief much better than 
ours. It looks much more poignant and tasty, 
while, at the same time, it is of a much lighter 
quality, and as cool again for the head. X^ow, 
this style of cap %s extremely popular among 
the ladies of the ' beau-monde* m ' la bdU Pranc^ 
for an a0ectionate and deeply-lamented husband. 
It is called ^Le petit borvnet Itafarge.^ We can 
let you have it a bargain, madam. Would you 
like to try it on 1 I am satisfied you would look 
positively * ravissarUe' in that there one." 

I went towards the glass to see how I did look; 
and when I caught sight of myself in my weeds, 
it was too much for me, and I burst out crying, 
as I said, " I thinlc it would look better if the 
' ruche' was a little fuller." 

The poor man seeing my distress, passed his 
knuckles sharply over his eve, and said in a 
voice apparently choked wiUi emotion, " Once 
more, let me b^ of you, madam, not to give 
way to this bitter hagony of soul. That we can 
let you have as low as— twelve and six." 

'^I will take that one," I said, rousing myself 
on hearing the low price. " Now I should like 
to look at some dresses." 

"Certainly, ma'am. Evening or morning 
sorrow shall I have the misery of sho wing youT' 
he answered, again going to the wioker tjlasket, 
and unfolding a large brown pamper parcel. 
V Here is an exquisiie article for full evening 
grie^ madam. It is an inritatibn lute-Vtring 
silk, though, with a sentiment that I'm surd you 
will admire, we call it the widow's heart-string. 
You see it is remarkably strong and elastic — in- 
deed, it is warranted to ^tretch, but not to crack. 
Then, nfirain, if it loses any of iu brilliancy and 
beauty, I ciOi assure you a little drop of spirits, 
or even beer, will brighten it up, and restore 
the color wonderfully.*^ 

<' I suppose I must have a dress of it. then,*" I 
replied. " How many yards will it take 1" 

"You would have the body low, as it is for 
evening sorrow, of course, ma^n T' he asked. 

"Yes," I replied, "nice and low, if you 
l^leaae; and I should prefer the skirt very full 



"Certainly, ma'am," he answered, bowing; 
" that is quite the approved style for widows. I 
can assure you we areputungin as many as 
eleveji breadths. Lady Crummy took twelve, 
but then she likes her ^ief made up to look as 
deep and full as possible. Perhaps, madam, 
you would not like to venture so far — at first?". 

" No, I thank you, eleven will do. How moeh 
is it per yard 1" 

" I can assure you, madam, we are now sell- 
ing this as low as seven and six — our object be- 
ing to alleviate rather than profit by the widow's 
sorrows." 

" I think seven shillings would be quite suffi- 
cient," I replied, putting my handkerehicf toay 
eyes, and burying my face in it. 

"Well, madam," he answered, turning his 
face aside to hide his emotion, "it would ill- 
become me, under your present feelings, to de- 
bate wilh you about a sixpence. So we will say 
seven." Then in a bland voice, and leaning 
over the table, he continued, " Perhaps it would 
be too much for you to talk about a dress for the 
momins at present. I am afraid I have distress- 
ed you more than you can bear already, my 
dear madam," he added, with an excess of sym- 
pathy, and a soft, dove-like expression about his 
eyes as he looked at me, that I didn't half like. 

" No 1 CO on," I said, " 1 can bear anything 
now. I should like to look at your bomblazeen, 
if you please." 

" Bombazeen !" he replied, throwing up his 
eyebrows, " we don't sell mueh of that now, 
ma'am. It spliu very much and does not last 
long. Besides, widows like their mourning to 
appear as durable as possible. Now paramatta 
is much more in vogue. Here is one, madam, 
that you will find extremely serviceable. In fact, 
I can assure you, it will last a lady for two or 
three widowhoods. at least—and so, indeed, ma- 
ny of our best cusiomera.have made it." 

" That will do— that will do, ' I cried, qoita 
overcome by my. feelings. ^* Anything, so long 
as it is rich and cheap." 
" Thank you, madam," the yoongman replied, 
with interesting sympathy — "thank you ; I can 
well understand your distress. This bereave- 
ment must have been a sad, sad blow to you. 
Bat 1 hope and trust there is no children." 

" No, thank Heaven !" I replied. 

" That is agreat mergiy," h^ continued. " On- 
ly we have some charming and distingue articles 
for young ladies'* and gentlemen's mourning, 
which I'm sure you would have liked very 
much ; and we eould sell them just now at a re- 
markable low figure— indeed, vonaiderably wi- 
der prime cost" 

" Ha-a«ah !" was all I could say in answer. 

"I suppose you would wish the servants to 
mourn, madam 1" he asked, as soon as he saw I 
was a little more composed. 

" Yes, of course,",! replied. " How deep is 
it usual for them to wear it 1" 

" Knee deep in erape, ma'am for excessive 
sorrow, if you please." 

" And in what material do you usually maka 
it?" I asked. 

*« We have a very good, stout, lasting, and 
cheap English merino here," he replied, taking 
out another brown paper parcel, " which we 
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*le ftsped despauifres,^ We hare it manufactur- 
ed ezpreatty fbr the grief or lympathy of the 
lower orders. I think yon will find it a Tery 
good and genteel looking article, madam.'' 

After I had arranged with him about ercry- 
thing necessary, he was preparing to depart, 
when he drew from his basket another packet, 
and gracefully advanced towards me, said in a 
bland roice, " As ProTidence has kindly ordain- 
ed, ma'am, that grief should not fast foreyer, 
perhaps you wille be kind enough Jo think of 
our house, when the period of half-mourning 

• arriTes. Now, here is a remarkably andsoine, 
chaste, and poetical hartiele, quite neyir from Pa- 
ris, ma'am. We only received it last week, and 
but two dresses of it hsTe been sold as yet in 
London. In France they call it ' La Nio/m/ and 
perhaps you will notice that the light spots on 
the dark grbuiid, are meant— by a sweet idea, 
worthy of our inimitable neighbors — to giTc one 
the notion of the dtess having been staincil by 
tears." 

Waving it from me, I told the man, as well as 
I c^uld, that it was sweetly pretty, and pleased 
me so much that when my sorrow was sub- 
dued a little, I wouM certainly think of their 
Mtablishment' 

• In the excess of his gratitude, the man, bow- 
ing, wiped his shoes several times on my new 
carpet. At last, having again packed up all his 
goods, he carae towards me with a brown paper 
parcel under his arm, and drawing a card from 
his waistcoat pocket, with a bland smite, placed 
it in my hand saying — 

*SWill you allow me, madam, to present you 
with a card of our wedding estabhshment, at 
the sign of 'tl«a bella trousseau." Our nuptial 
assortment is one of the most extensive and 
chaste in London ; and the assistants, both male 
and female, are all clad in bridal garments^the 
ladies in book muslin with orange flowers, the 
gentlemen in blue coats, bulT waistcoats, and 
white trousers. Any lady who may honor us 
with her patronage, may rely upon having her 
orders execated with the greatest punctuality 
and dispatch. The shop, madam, is next door 
10 oar mourning establishment, at the sign, as 
yod are aware, of * Le orockodUe d'or,' " 

Scarcely had I given the orders for the mourn- 
ing, than 1 was called upon to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the funeral with the un- 
dertaker. Much as I am shocked wra at the re- 
collection of the venal and t|pcky sympathy of 
the gentleman from the ^maxstm de deuU^^ Bi\\\ 
l|ie coarse and less artful, and thoroughly busi- 
ness-like commiseration of the 'undertaker even 
then disgusted rather than soothed me. I^arcely 
a word of pity fell from his lips, bnt the sen- 
tence was finished with a request Ihr another 
item to his bill. While to g;ive me the idea that 
he eatue to console and assist the living, rather 
than ffet his cent, per cent, out of the dead, he 
would l^iid his condolence with passages from 
the most impressive of all our services ; till, in- 
stead of consoling, they horrified me. I fancied 
that, perhaps, only the day before, he had used 

Lthe nme set phrases to some other sister in sor- 
row, and I felt, as he whined them out, that they 
were the stock sentiments and clap-trap religion 
belonging to his trade. 



The man stole Doiaelesaly iiilotb« dark room, 
shut the door with extreme care and gentieness 
after him, and then stood respectfully near it, 
rubbing hi^old crinkled black gloves. Though 
hi« eyes were apparently cast upon the ground, 
I could see him looking askant all about the 
room, to observe in what style it was furnished, 
and whether his bill was safe. And afterwards, 
in his conversation, he would endeavor to "cant" 
out of me, whether my husbapd had died worth • 
money or not. * 

When I had informed him of the melancholy 
cause of my sending for him, he threw up his 
eyebrows, and drawing in his breath between 
his teeth, as if in pain, said, with a look of ex- 
treme agony. " Dear, dear, dear me ! — this is 
a sad, sad business, m'arm. Poor, dear depart- 
ed !— you would like to have him handsomely 
interr.^d, of coarse, marm 1" 

" Yes," I sobbed out, " of course, handsome- 
ly." 

"Certainly!" he continued; " I understand, 
marm; it's a sad, sad thing to be cut ofifin one^ 
prime. Man cometh up— you know, marm— 
and is ctit down like a flower, marm f Our 
poor, dear brother," — and as I stared at him, be 
added, " that is, as we say at Kensal Green, 
marm — was very much respected, I hear. YouTl 
require a Ixrge number of hat-bands and gk>ves, 
I suppose T' 

"I cannot say just now,* I replied. "Tve 
no doubt I shall; but at present— " 

" Of course. I understand, marm," he con- 
tinued. ** It's very natural in the present dis- 
tracted state of your feelings. But you sbouWn t 
take on so, marm — indeed, you shouldn't; for 
you know, in the midst of life we are in death, 
marm. I hope our dear departed brother had 
insured Aw, marm T* 

I made no reply to the man's impertinent cu- 
riosity; and he continued — 

*' For as I always says, as long as the dear 
relict and the blessed babies is comfortably pro- 
vided for, why the agony of the visitation is un- 
common softened. For though, you know, 
marra, mone^^s the root of all evil, still, as we 
say at the Green, it's particular pleasant to have 
a few cuttings of the plant left to comfort a poor 
body in the hour or woe. Besides, it*8 been 
very beautifully ordained, that — whether it's 
peasant or king — a body must leave his proper- 
ty behind him, marm. You know we brought 
nothing into this world, and we can't take noih* 
ing out of it, marm t" 

I merely said, ^'JTes, very true, certainly," in 
reply, and Mr. Ci?we proceeded. 

•* Yes, marm, you see there's no doubt what- 
ever is, is right. And when a poor, dear relict 
is left very comfortable, it does strike me to be 
her bounden duty to see that the p)Oor, dear 
departed is carriedf to his last home with every 
mark of honor and respect heaped upon him, 
marm. Of course you'd like to have feathers, 
marm 1 they says s6 much for the poor, dear 
deceased, you know. I'm sure I nev^ sees 
feathers but what 'I always says, there goes a 
tender husband and an affectionate father V* 

** Yes," I answered, disgusted with the man's 
artifice. 

"Thank you, ma^m!" he replied. **Tha 
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poor, dear departed had a large circle of friends, 
) believe, marm. They telli me that no one 
cotild know the g^entleman without loTing on 
hin) ; so, in course, there'll be a good many as 
"w^ould like to follow him, as a last mark of re- 
spect, inarm. You'll want a good many mourn- 
ing coaches, wont you, marm'? And with a 
fentleman whose connexions laid all among the 
rst people of the land as he did, I really aon't 
think we conlc^ with any decency do with less 
than four horses to each on them, and, in course, 
Biz to the hearse." 

" Surely we could do with less than that," I 
93iid, half frightened — intent as even I was upon 
disguising my situation to the world — at the ex- 
pense the man was endeavoring to lead me into. 
" Oh dear— dear me ! No ! no ! no ! You'd 
never forgive yourself— I know you wouldn't, 
marm — when you came to think it was the last 
thing as a fond relict could bestow on a poor de- 
parted. Besides, what would the world say at a 
lady in your walk of life, marm, having nothing 
but two-horse coaches, as if the deceased were 
a common tradesman going to his last resting- 
place 1" 

This was such a dexterous thrust at my van- 
ity, that I soon fancied myself convinced that I 
should be wanting in proper feeling if I did not 
make the ghastly display the man had proposed ; 
■o I told him to do what he thought our position 
in the world might require. 

** Yes, marrri, certamly ! You only leave it 
all to me, marm« and I'll take care that the dear 
departed shall have as handsome and respecta- 
ble a thing as any man in London coala turn 
you out, marm. Vou shall have the' use of our 
very best pall and horse-trappings — they've only 
been out twice, marm, ana wercf made for the 
funeral of Lord Carthamus. ^ I give my word, 
marm, I gave no less than eighteen shiiUng;s a 
yard for every inch of the velvet. This here 
waistcoat's made out of a piece of the very 
•tuff!" 

•* Yes, there — ^that'll do—any thing you like," 
I said, wishing to get rid of the man. 

"Certainly, certainly j and if you hasn't made 
up your mind as to the ground where the poor 
dear gentleman is to lie, I should like to recom- 
mend you either Kensal or Highgate, marm. 
Highgate certainly is drier; but then, the Qreen, 
you know, is so much more select ; and maybe 
you might feel hurt at the idea of the poor gen- 
tleman lying alon«ide of some common man 
as had to work for bis living, you know, marm 
—and that there mi^ht be the case at Highgate ; 
though, to be sure, it's gettine more the rage of 
late, and^letjne see— yes! f think we had as 
cftuch as ten per cent, last dividend. And what's 
more, now 1 come to think on it, I knows of a 
very nice, snug, (Jry vault to be disposed on 
oheap there. And perhaps it might be a conso- 
lation for yer to know that when your time was 
come 10 be cut down like a flower, marm— for 
! we've all on us but a short time to live, and is 
; fall of misery, yon know,— that you've got a 
. nice comfortable place already provided for you 
beside your first — that is, I should say— your 
poor dear husband. However, I'm distressing 
on ver by what I'm a saying, — but I hopes you 
will take it all in Che way it s meant, and that's 



kindly, I give you my word* marm. Everybody 
as knows John Crowe, will tell you the veiy 
same ihing^ and that it ain't in him to take ad- 
vantage oi the relict and orphan. However, I 
think you said vou*d have feathers and six 
horses^though I nope you understands, marm. 
It's all the same to me whether you has 'em or 
not ; for I don't make a penny by it ; and that 
for the matter oi what I shall get by it, ShiUi- 
beer might have the iob." 

At last, thank goodness, the man left me ; btit 
the next day, to my horror, I received the first 
intimation of what was in store for me; for, 
with the morning's earliest post, the following 
scrawl was handed to me. It was from the ob- 
sequious undertaker, enclosed in a greasy en- 
velope, ed^ed with deep black, and sealed Vith 
a coffin nail. The cautious man had been mak- 
ing inquiries in the neighborhood, and finding 
that his bill was not quite as secure as he could 
wish, had thought it better to decline " the hon- 
or of my custom " in this curious jumble :— 

" John Crowe presents respects to Mrs. Cap- ' 
tain Dawdle, and bee to inform her that, owing 
to having to meet a jSeavy bill in the Course of 
next month, i regret 1 shall Be obliged to Decline 
Executing the orders you was so good as to hon- 
or me with, unless Mrs. Captain D. can favor J. 
C. with the name of Some party who would be ' 
Answerable for the Amount, which, on gooog 
over the different items, i find will Come heavy^ 
specially as J. C. always Makes it a rule never 
to take legal proceedings against the Widoir 
and the Orphan, m^r Business being for ready 
Money Only. — Waiting your further favors, I 
have the honor to remain, Madam, your obedi- 
ent, humble Servant to Command, 

*'JoHN CaowK* 

"N. B.— We are now taking off Twenty.fiv« 
per cent. Discount for ready Money only.— 
Weekly payments taken." 

But Mr. Crowe was hot the only one who 
had made himself acquainted with the pep niieaa 
state in which my husband's sudden aeath had 
.placed me. His polite note was soon followed 
by a host of similar ones from all our different 
tradesmen, who were sorry to intrude upon m« 
at such a moment ; but having (like Mr. Crowe) 
a heavy bill to meet in a few days, they were 
obliged to request immediate payment of their 
accounts. In fact, scarcely a knock came totha 
door, but what it was either a letter, or a vlaitia 
person, from some fr^sh creditors, who, having 
trusted Mr. Dawdle to a large amount, until he 
should come into his propei^ty, had heard of hia 
death while he was yet in his minorty, and had 
liurried up in their alarm to the house, to w» 
what they could pick up from the wfcck. 

Some, more bold ana unfeeling than the rest. 
would insist on speaking to me. •On being tola 
I could see no one, they would force themselves 
iato myjr presence, and revile my dead husband 
to my face, while his remains were still in the 
house, calling the place a " nest of swindle];^/' 
'and vowing, with oaths, " they wouldn't stand 
still and be robbed of their money as they had 
been— no ! not if they had to sell the bed firom 
under me !" 

All this nearly drove me mad. I didn't dai« 
to send to my father, and be the first to tell kij 
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that a wone evil than tittn lie had foi«fleen in 
my marriare, had fallen so soon upon his 'child. 
Then, a^ain, I ihuddered ai I feared that my 
rained credit would dephTe me of the means of 
.burying my poor husband without papa's aid. 
At last, aner turning and tumine over in my 
mind all the different schemes that presented 
themselTes to me, one after another, I deter- 
mined on disposing of the whole of the plate 
we had in the house, together with whatever 
jewels I possessed, in order to pay my last duty 
to noor Charles. 

scarcely, howerer, had I made up my mind 
to do so, when, to my horror, an " execution '' 
wa9 pttt into the house hy one of the many par- 
ties- who had advanced money to my husband, 
at exorbitant rates of interest, and secured them- 
aelves by means [of what I believe is called a 
*' warrant of attorney;' on which, hearing of 
my loss, they had entered up "judgment," as 
the man told me. 

This, of course, swept all hope and all means 
firom me. However, one stone remained un- 
tamed. -I had not as yet applied to my father's 
upholsterer. I thouffnt I knew enough of the 
man to be satisfied tnat he would not| refuse to 
trust me. Papa had dealt with him since he 
had first settled in life ; and I remembered him 
ever sincie I had been a child. As an} thifig was 
better than applying to my father, I at once de- 
termined on sending for Mr. Cawthome. 

Hastily scribbling a note, I despatched it to 
him. Then I began to fear lest, if he saw the 
man in possession below, he too might refuse to 
help me. 

That eyening, when I heard his single knock 
at the door. I could not help trembling for my 
&te. I stole out on to the landing and peeped 
oyer the bannisters, to assure myself that the 
Jew was safe down stairs. For in the dread of 
my circumstances beins .disoo^red, I fislt con- 
yinced no one could see me man without knowinc: 
who and what he was. But from the smell of 
tobacco that filled the house, I was certain the 
fellow was smoking as usual in the parlor. 
Thank heaven, thoush, the door was shut I and 
as I looked over in tne hall, there was old Mr. 
Cawthome in the passage, wiping his bald head 
before he came up stairs. 

Afler he had entered the room, it was as much 
as I could do to extract from him the answer I 
80 much desired. For ht icould keep contrast- 
ing m^r present widowed state with that of my 
past childhood. One moment he was condoling 
with me on my unhappy loss; and the next, 
babbling of the time when he first knew my fa- 
ther, and I jyas a little thing that could hardly 
'< toddle.'' Scarcely had he told me "he was 
yery sorry to hear on the bad business, and that 
his Missus had read it to him on the paper last 
Sunday ; and, as she had said at the time, she 
Were quite cut up, for I had always been an un- 
common fav'rite of hers"— than he began throw- 
ing up his hands, and shaking his head, as he 
•aid, <' he had known me ever since I was 
scarcely higher dian liis two-foot rale, and it was 
hi as had made the high baby chair for mh to 
nit at table with. More than that, he had fur- 
nished my &ther's house, just after he was mar- 
ried, when it wasn't quite such a grand placa as 



" Ah, miss l^that is, mum, I mean " — ^be ai- 
ded, with a deep sigh—" I little thought thean 
how things would ever come to this, or that I 
.should Im to see those little rosy cheeks of 
yours inlaid in a Widow's cap ! Haih ! no nm 
did your old father, FU be bound ! and thai 
isn't a man in the whole parish as I respecH » 
much as he, for what I calls a real honest, op- 
right and downright old English ^nUemaa,^ 
that's just what Mr. De Rooi»i»— and I don^ 
mind who hears me say it ! I never lost a pesn^ 
by him, and I've yearned many a pcMind of fas 
in my time. And I will say this, my money \m 
been just as safe with him as if it had been ii 
my own pocketr-and much safiurtooy ftrtb 
matter of that." 

I took advantage of the first pause to tell Ua 
I wished him to conduct the funeral of my Itt 
husband ; but that— a— that— a— I should be »- 
able— a— at least until my affairs were setded- 
to— a— and as I hesitated and stammered eicr 
the sentence, Mr. Cawthome suddenly becaai 
thoughtful and stroked his chin, and said "Hon," 
aa if he was turning my proposition for credit 
over in his mind. 
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"Yes!" at length he exclaimed, a^n- shak- 
ing his head, ''its an awkward business, and 
I've no doubt it'a left you anything but coin£xV 
able." Then, as if to avoid the cjuestion) he 
continued, while I sat listening to him in an ag- 
' ony of suspense, yet fearing to seem too anxioiii 
for his reply,—" Dear I dear me, too I and it 
seems but yesterday— and yet it must be— Ui 
me see— yes, it was just about the time wheal 
made them Pembrokes for your fitther— aad 
that's eighteen years ago, if it's an hour — ^when 
you. usS tooome tunning into the drawings 
room, and a stealing all my lacks while I wasa- 
putting up the curtains— and very handsome 
curtains they was, to be sure— and a-runniof 
off with my hammer directly I put it out of my 
hand, to fasten the handles on your woodea 
swords, as you and little Master James, as died, 
wanted to act the play with. I suppose yoa 
don't recollect the fittle mahogany doHVn bed- 
stead, with furniture and bedding complete, ai 
I gave you on your birth-day, mias 1" he asked, 
half smiling at the recollection. 

"Yes I yes! I recollect it perfectly. Bat- 
ata—" I answered, trying to bring him back 
to the subject, and yet teeling nearly certain, hj 
his stranee digressions from the object of ktt 
visit, that he wuhed, yet didn't like to refuse me. 

" Bless my heart 1 if any one had told me at 
the time aa I gave you that doll's bedstead, that 
this was a-goiFg to happen, I'm suve I wouldn't 
have believed it— no, not if I had dreamt it three 
times," he continued, without answering my 
question. " Howsumdeyer, I a'n't the sane 
man myself nowf miss, as I was then, and To 
sure I couldn't make them finikin articles at 
present * You see my eyes don't serve me now 
as they used. When I was a young man» there 
wam't a journeyman in the trade as could eooM 
a-nigh me for ttncy-work. Now, there was a 
work-table as I made afore I was out of my time 
—my old woman's got it, and wouldn't part with 
it for love or money I know— well, that table, I 
mean to say, can't be matched in the kincdon 
for good fancy-work. It's all inlaid with mft^ 
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mtkt colored voods, like flowers, yon tee— pai^ 
tmetry work, you know, miss— that is, marm, I 
wMNild say ag^ain, asking; your pardon." 

" But," I said, •* you have forgotten to answer 
"xny first question, and to tell me wheAer you 
^^MTOuld have anv objection to conduct the funeral 
of my lamented husband 1" 

** Any objection !" he answered, surprised ; 
•* why, haven't I know'd your father, wnen he 
liTed at Som^'town, and was plain J)ir. De 
3EUx>8, with ared-and-bluelamp outside the door, 
and a little kind of potheeary shop, which they 
-used to call the surgery, round the comer. And 
43idn't he bring into the world my eldest boy, 
Ed'ard-, as will be out of his time next year come 
M[ichaelmas — and a fine strapping youth he is, 
xhoueh I says it. And do you think, marm, I'd 
Ise alter refusing to trust your father, or any of 
liis family 1 No ; I only wiih as either him or 
liis'n. owed me a thousand pounds, that's all." 

I was about to explain to him, as I had before 
'stated, that it would be out of my power to dis- 
charge his bill for some considerable time, when 
^e interrupted me, saying, — 

** There, marm, don't let's have another word. 
^I know all about it, and will do everything as 
lies in my power. So if you'll only leave the 
business to me, I'll take care the percession 
shan't be no disgrace either to you or the family." 
I burst into tears as I heard the words come 
£rom his lips. I could have thrown myself at 
the good old man's feet, for the weight ne had 
removed from my heart. 

" There now, come. Miss Charlotte— for I for- 
gets your othername — ^there now, don't take on 
so in this way," he said, trying to console me. 
'* I know it has been a sad, sad hlow to you, and 
I dare say it goes nigh to break your heart, 
first to lose your husband, and then to have all 
this fine fumitur' and things — which seems to be 
uncommon well put together, to be sure-Haken 
from you. But if so he as there is anything as 
you has a fancy for — either your piany — or your 
Devenport, may be— or your wardrobe even — 
why only you just let me know the day afore 
the sale comes on,"— (and the words grated on 
my ear as he spoke them)—** and I'll buy them 
in for you." 

The expression of the thanks I oould hardly 
find words to utter, was interrupted by the sud- 
den stopping of a carriage opposite the door. 
As soon as Mr. Cawthome had quitted the room, 
I went to the shutter and cautiously opened it a 
little way to see who it was, wondering to my- 
self which of our fashional^e friends it could be, 
'thathadatlength^contrived to visit me in my 
affliction.* 

I did't remember having seen the carriage be- 
fore ; and I was only in time enough to catch 
9igbt of a lady in black, as >he hurried across 
the pavemendto the door. The shutter was still 
in my hand when the servant announced my sis- 
ter Fanny—" Mrs. Brooke." 
No sooner did I hear the name, than I feU the 
^ spirit of my pride come over me again, nnmb- 
iog all the generous feelings of my nature. I 
wbuld rather have faced my husband's bitterest 
creditor than my own sister. Of late years I 
had forever been strnggtiag to distance her, and 
' yec^itriveasImight^thesomehoWyiBtheone 



end, had managed to get before me in ^e 
world. 

Only a few weeks back I had eloried in my 
fancied triumph. In the lottery oi life I seemed 
to have drawn a rich prize and she almost a 
blank. We were both married on the same 
da^, and while I appeared to* have a life of ease 
and affluencejbefore me, Fanny's comforts seem- 
ed to be limited to a bare ^simlciency, and her 
days doomed to one perpetual struggle " to make 
both ends meet" 

Besides, in the flush of my prosperity, I had 
rather avoided than sought her society. If she 
bad come to see me it was true I was pleased, 
but then it was because I could let her se^ how 
much grander my house was than her own. 
Whenever I was forced, for the look of the tninj^, 
to return her visit, f«had always delighted m 
running over to her all my grand acquaintances, 
and to make her feel how much I was her supe- 
rior. 

And now to have her calling upon me in th^ 
very depth of my distress — especially idien I 
felt it was merely her knowedge of that distress 
that had brought her to me — to have her cominf 
to offer me a iielping hand, was more than I 
could bear. I knew the very chair I proffered 
her was about to be *taken from me, and yet 
there was she, coming in the Brougham they 
had just been able to start, to offer me— as I felt 
convinced she had — an asylum under her hus- 
band's roof. 

She was dressed in deep mourning; and no 
sooner did she see me than the tears started to 
her eyes, and we both sat silent, not even liking 
to look at each other. 

''Charlotte," she at length began, "I have 
come to know whether I can be of any assis- 
tance in these bitter, bitter trials of yours." 

I bit my lips as I heard her nroffer the annoy- 
ing kindness. Though from tne moment she had 
entered the room I had expected it, still I was 
hardly prepared for it. 

'* Thank you. Mrs. Brooke," I answered, with 
a stiff bow, " ram sure I am very^ very mucii 
obliged to you ; but as yet there is no necessity, 
I am glad to say, of my becoming a pensioner 
upon the bounty of yourself and Mr. Brooke.** 

'* Come, come, Charlotte," she replied, taking 
my hand, ** this is not the time for any silly 

Snde. You have for many years past misun- 
erstood me. But you must not and shall not do 
so any longer. I know all dear Lotty, and be- 
lieve me, from my soul I pitjr you. poor girl." ' 

*' Of course,"'! said, as pointedly as I could^ 
"of course ^ pU/y me, and no doubt are very 
happy to have an opponunity of pitying me." 

"This is ungenerous of you, Lotty, ''^ she re- 
plied. " I came here in good feeling to you, 
and I am determined you shalPliot receive me 
in any other spirit. We are now, thanks to 

Kpa's influence,, getting on in Uie world, faster, 
1 sure, than we could ever have expected; 
and I have t^ed the matter over with Alfred, 
and he has sent me here to beg of you to come 
and make your home with us: and you know 
we might tie so happy together." 

"Never !" I said inwardly to myself; "not if 
I have to go flrom door to door, and beg for ro^ 
living, itien, turatsg round to her, I sidd, it^ 
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After gmtUttde, ** Tiri sure I'm exceedingly in- 
debted to Mr. Brooke for his generous consiaera- 
tion ; but I think it would have been more deli- 
cate in my sister's husband, ifthQigeiUlenwnhiad 
not been quite so anxious to believe he had a 
pauper for a sister-in-law." 

*'iVlr. Brooke^ Charlotte," replied Fanny, 
coloring as she spoke, " believes— and indeed 
knows— his sister-m-Iaw to be in distress; and 
he has had the delicacy to send me .to offer you 
the sympathy and assistance that he feared might 
come roughly from him." Then rising, whe 
placed her arm round my neck, and as she kiss- 
ed roe, said, " Come, Lotty, Lotty, why let this 
pride stand between you and your best friends V* 

"Best frieTulsi Best friendSf indeed!" I re- 
turned, as I cried with rage. " Don't tell me, 
ma'am ; if I had no be\ii»T frierids than you in 
the wdrid, I should be badly off indeed ! Don't 
tell me ! Pretty friends^ , indeed I Ha! ha ! 
FRIENDS I when you know *yoii only came here 
.to glory over my downfall^ and to boast about 
your getting on so well in the world, at a time 
when you knew I had been deprived of every- 
Aing." 

"Sister! sister!" she said, frightened at the 
▼ehemence of my manner, " you know I didn't 
come for that" • . 

. " You did— you did !" I almost screamed ; 
" you know in your own heart you did! You 
came to me in the arrogance of your success — 
under the subterfuge of offering me ynur home- 
to let me know that mine was about to be taken 
from me. Or else why did you come in your 
new carriage 1 Why — answer me^why 1' 

" If I had thought of it for one moment, Char- 
lotte," she replied, " knowing the pride of your 
nature, 1 would have walked, rather than have 
hazarded these angry feelings at a moment like 
this. Again, as Heaven is my judge, sister, I 
came here in perfect faith and sympathy, to 
act — as I always hav.e been— your sincerest friend. 
Will you now, after this, receive me, as your 
meanest enemy?" 

I was so stung with poor Panny*s unalterable 
kindness, that seeing I could not offend her, I 
only grew more savage, and intent upon saying 
cruel and unjust things to her. 

All I had gone through was light to this trial, 
for I would 'not give in to her, even though I felt 
that if she did not go soon, I might perhaps 
have the bailiff^s man growing suspicious and 
introducing himself into the room, as he had 
done over and over again before. 

At last, Uiank goodness, Fannyirose to depart. 
Taking; my hand in hers, she told me, as she 
wept, "she wished she had never come ; for then 
she would have loved me more, though she 
should have hated herself for it." 

As soon asi^id was gone, 1 lost all command 
over myself. The excitement my pride had pro- 
duced was now followed by a corresponding 
amount of depression. I burst out crying. As 
Ttiy tears relieved and sobered me, I began to 
think I might have wronged my sister, in attrib- 
uting the mean motives I had to her visit. I call- 
ed to mind Uie frankness of her manner, and the 
many efforts she had made to turn aside my sus- 
picions and my anger. 

First, I thought of going after Fanny, and 



Joking her foreivesMs. But her hoaband, mial 

likely, would be at the house, and whatever mj 
feelings might be towards Aer, still there was ju 
need to humble myself before him. Then I d^ 
termined on lendmg a servant after her, saying 
I wished to speak with her; and when Fanur 
came back, and we were all alone, I wooU 
throw myself on her neck, and ask her pardon 
Still, even then, 1 felt convinced the words would 
never leave my tongue, and the first unkind syl* 
lable she might utter, would be sure ag:ain to fin 
me, and perhaps make matters even worse tbii 
they are now. 

Besides. I could not bring myself to acknowl- 
edge, in the presence of my younger sister, tha 
I had done her wrong. So the best way, I said 
to myself, would be to write a letter. There I 
could be calm and collected. I could weigh over 
each separate seoience before I committed my* 
self. Then, too, I could say iust as much « 
would concilitate her without cusregarding my- 
self. 

But when I came to write, and my ieelipgs 
^ot each moment more and more cool, every 
line seemed to be too penitent and crouching, aa 
I rea4 it over carefully after i had written it. 
Copy after copy I tore up, in the hauteur of my 
pride ; until at length, finding I could not cod- 
less my error without (as I foolishly imagined] 
lowering my own dignity, 1 pushed the pap^r 
from me, saying to myself, '^Well, perhaps it 
wil* be all fur the better if I don't write at all. I 
dare say I shan't die of starvation for want o^ 
Miss Fanny's trumpery assistance." 

Then as I sat still, biting the end of my pen 
with vexation, I could not help thinking to my- 
self how Fanny had always — let me struggle as 
I would — got the better of me. How she, with- 
out an effort, had succeedeid ; whilp I, despite of 
all my continual efforts, had failed. And so I 
went on, giviag fult'^lay to all my bitter envy, 
till the ungenerous thoughts came bubbling up 
so thick and fast in my heated brain, that 1 ?ot 
to look upon her very virtues as vices } and oe- 
cause I lacked the courage and generosity to do 
towards her what, but a few moments back, 1 
felt it was my duty to do, I got to hate her more 
and more, and to convince myself I was the in- 
jured party, and she had never done her duty to 
me. 

I'd done with her, and would sooner dieol 
want, than accept the hated charity she offered. 

Thus I went on, nursing my spleen. Was it 
to be wondered aL then, that what with the 
crowd of my misfortunes— the bitterness of my 
disappointments— the suddenness of my bereav- 
ment — my quarrel with my sister — tlfe reviliogs 
of my husband's creditors — and the struggle 1 
had even to get him decently buried — all had 
made me so wretched, and had so depressed my 
mind, that now the violence of my different 
emotions had subsided, I felt embittered and 
churlish, while all life appeared to me to be but 
one long, weary march of sorrow to ^e gravj. 
There was not a bright spot for me in the 
world ; and I got to love the darkness in which ' 
I had wept away so many days. What others 
thought most Mautiful, I, in the distemper of 
my melancholy, had £qi to look upon a« mere 
tinsel and ^ppery. The noblest acts of vixtut 
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I redueed into caleolating^ MlfittiAefls. Each 
book I opened to diTert my mind, and to try and 
get some little solace from, seemed to me bjt the 
merest seniimentaliiy — ^the words of passion 
without the feeling. If any one son^ht to com- 
fort me in my distress, 1 felt certain the expres- 
sion of their sympathy was mere iip-labor, and 
that instead of pitying; me, thev were in their 
hearts all glorying in my downfhil. 

When the day for the interment of poor 
Charles' remains arrived, I saw the whole cere- 
mony a mockery, and such ,a mere transparent 
yajinish of sorrow, that even I — loving all out- 
ward show and pomp as I did— could not help 
thinking what a dismal masquerade I had "got 
up " for the world to stare at, and to wonder 
how 1 could have cajoled myself into the belief 
that all this gloomy foppeiy of woe in which 
the U-yms tricked out the dead, was prompted 
by their love and respect for the ** dear depart- 
ed," rather than by their love and respect for 
th^r own worldly reputation. 

While I sat up stairs in my bed-room, listen- 
ing to tho carriages arriving one after another, 
I o|Ald hear the hum of the boys and the women 
in Vowd collected round the house to see the 
procession start I fancied, too, I could distin- 
guish in the drawing-room below me the voice 
of my husband's cousin — the chief mourner— 
for it was he who had come into the property, 
and having been raised from a bare competence 
to princely affluence, ha was to be the pfincipal 
actor, and weep over that death as a sad calam- 
ity, which had proved such a blessing to him. 
I iancied, too, I could see him moving about in 
the room, shrugging his shoulders and lifting up 
his eyebrows, as he iold each visitor, in a sol- 
emn whining, •* how much he Jegretted the mel- 
ancholy bereavemeh ." 

At last, the hearse left the public-house where 
tie drivers and attendants had been stopping to 
drink till the "mourners" were cloaK9d and 
gloved. Then was assigned to each his partic- 
ular station in the procession, with all the hol- 
low etiquette of grief, and the same stickling 
for precedence in woe, as if the funeral had been 
some jubilee at court. As I heard the hearse 
ramble slowly from the door, I went to the win- 
, dow to watch my husband's remains as long as 
I could, on their way to their last home. Oh ! 
how bitterly then I felt it, as I saw the vain and 
empty procession move slowly along the crowd- 
ed thoroughfare. Here were borrowed plumes 
carried above the heads of the hireling attend- 
ants, and the horses, with their let-out velvet 
trappings, and the black cloaks of the mourn- 
ers, lent for the occasion, and the brass-tipped 
ebony wands of the paid and costumed troop. 
After this came a long line of shut- up empty 
carriages — as if the owners, knowing why they 
hadbeen invited to the ceremony, had sent that 
for which alone their company had been re- 
quested- When 1 saw all this, I could not help 
L thinking what a hollow theatrical show the 
whole train was , and fals& aud wicked as 1 
might have felt other displays to be, I saw in 
this the wors%deceit of all ; vanity playing a 
grief, as if— to reverse the fable — tee snowy pea- 
cock had borrowed tihe plumes of the sable jackt 
daw. 



As soon as the dismal ceremony was overj 
back came the mourners, hurrying to the lunch- 
eon which I had prepared for them. As I re- 
ceived them, one alter another, in the drawing- 
ro<>m, I could see some of them eye the various 
articles of furniture, and hear them, as they did 
so, say, in a whisper, to the others near them, 
" Poor thing, Vm sure my heart bleeds for her I 
Have you heard when the sale takes place 1" 

"No, I hav'nt," some other would reply ; "but 
it can't be lohg now. Dear! dearl its as bel- 
anchoUy an affair as I ever knew. Now, there's 
that pier glass, it never could have been made 
under forty pounds, and you'll see it wili go for ^ 
a mere song/' 

" Bless me !" the first speaker would again 
exclaim, *' you don-t say so ! And it would be 
just the thins for my draw-room maYitelpiece. I 
shall certainly— come what will — make a point 
of attending the sale." 

" Yes, you may depend upon it, the sacrifice 
of property will be terrific. You've seen poor 
dear Ddwdle's splendid service of plate, haven't 
you? 1 forget how much he paid only for the 
dies, just to have his crest raised on it— poof 
fellow 1 I shouldn't wonder, now, if it went for 
the price of old silver; and that's dreadful to 
thinK of, you know. So 1 shall be here on the 
day of the auction, and see whether they are to 
be picked up a bargain." 

Then in another corner of the room, I should 
overhear the following :— 

** Lord ! my dear sir, l don't pity thehi in the 
least. It may be a hard thing to say at the pre- 
sent moment, but they are not worthy of the 
slightest sympathy, take my word for iu" 

"Goodness me l" exclaimed the other — ** why 
I always heard poor Dawdle was so remarkably 
generous and hospitable." 

" Rubbish ! rubbish, sir I— the cant of the day I 
I like to hear people call' things by their proper 
names; and if we say it was^ right downright 
ignorance of the value of money, we shall be 
nearer the mark, you may depend upon it.— 
Why sir, I've dined here, week after week, and 
we have always drunk the best Champagne, or 
sparkling Hock, out of our tumblers, sir. Now 
do you call that hospitality, or wilful extrava- 
gance, I should like to know 1" 

" Shameful, shameful I and now you see, now, . 
it turns out that the wine wasn'rpaid paid for." 
" Of course not, sir— of course not. 1 knew 
as much at the time I was drinking it. But that 
was no affair of mine. The fact was, youn«' 
Dawdle had no more knowledge of the worl3 
than a child. Now, sir, there Was that chesnue 
bob 1 had picked up dirt cheap — at Barnet fair, I 
think it was;— and after having the poor thing 
doctored, and dipt, and trimmed, you know- 
why, it turned out a very showy and useful lit- 
tle animal. Well, sir— you will hardly believe 
it— but poor Charles took such a fancy to it that, 
though I told him over and over again I would 
not pai^ with it for love nor money, yet he went 
on offering me, first fifty, pounds— then a hun- 
dred— thep a hundred and twenty-five— uniH, I 
declare, sir, one morning, if the reckless spend- 
thrift didn't come down to my house and offer 
me no less than a hundred and fifty, and put the 
money down upon the table before me, in bank' 
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notes, iirl— ^jtesllMUik-MtMt Well, of coarse, 
being a married man, and the father o^ a family, 
why, I felt it to be only my duty to my family nc 
longer to refuse-Hihough I verily beliere, if Fd 
only stood out a little longer, I might have had 
two hundred pounds as easily as a penny for 
the nag. Well, now^ I ask you, af^er that, sir, 
is it wonderful that his widow is left to stanre V 

"You surprise me," replied the other one. 

'^ Wh^, I heard he was allowed a thousand a> 
}rear until he eame of age. But if he went on 
w that way, of course six times that sum 
wouldn't have been enough for him.*' 

"Yes, sir, you are auite right! And what 
became Of the thousand a-year he had, sirl 
Why, it was all squandered— yes, squandered, 
sir, m blind Hookey of a nijght, sir; when he 
knew, too, that should anything happen to him 
before he Was twenty-one. his life was uninsur- 
ed sir. Why, I myself have, over and over 
acain, won fifty and sixty pounds at a sitting, 
when he has been so fiiddled with wine that he 
could scarcely tell one card from another, sir. 
In my pocket-book I have at this moment got I. 
O. U/s to near upon a thousand ; and what are 
they worth now> 1 Would ask you, sir 1 Why, 
not so much as a snap of the fingers,'* he con- 
tinned, snapping them. " And do you call that 
honour, or even comihon honesty, I should like 
to know sir 1" he asked, in a suppressed fury. 

" Why, certainly not," the other replied. " I 
must confess it does api)ear to me-^that is, I 
should say, those are not exactly the terms that 
t should apply to such conduct But I always 
thought he was quite a difterbnt man — that is to 
say, imprudent, but with a fine impulsive na- 
ture, you know." 

'' fine impulsive fiddlesticks, sir ! The fact 
ofit was>hehad selfishness grimed into him, 
sir, so deep, that he was utterly r^ardless of 
what became of any other person. Let me ask 
you, then, sir, whether the man, to whose fune- 
ral we have come, is one over whose departure 
we should grieve, sir V* 

" I perfectly agree with you, sir j and the fact 
is, I shouldn't hftve come myself, only I did it to 
keep up appearances. But look, they are going 
down stairs to lunch. I saw the cloth laid m the 
kMirlor as we came in, and I hear poor Dawdle 
had some excellent port.'^ 
**" ** Ah, you may say that, sir. iTpwards of 
twenty years in bottle, and yet quite a bouquet^ 
sir ! Vintage tWenty-foUr— think of that, sir !— 
twenty-four ; and not in the least pricked, I ^ive 
you my word, sir !" he added, in an under Voiqe, 
tapping hi^hand as he and the others descended 
the stairs. 

♦ » * ♦ • 

The next fearful trial I had to undergo was 
the sale of the furniture. I remained under the 
roof as long as I could, for I dreaded having to 
return to my father's home, after the warning 
he had given me of what my marriage would 
end in. • ^ 

Day afber day I put off my departure) remain- 
ing shut up in my bed-room^ until all the diffei- 
ent articles of furniture that I treasured had been 
ticketed in readiness for the coming sale. The 
house had been stripped from attic to basement. 
The carpels were taken up, and the whole of 



thefoniitimelMttnedaiidiiliidted toeellliria* 
tonhe pHnoipal rooms. In the parlor. Sua I hd 
prided myself so upon, were the ketUes aad the 
saucepans from the kitehen, with the flaft in>n% 
and brass candlestieks, stowed away inside sf 
them, and ntnged all round the room. In ose 
comer stood the kitchen table, and on it Was tk 
hall clock, and the fSftnder and fire-irons from tlie 
bedroom, and beside them were both oar dinser 
lamps. On the fioor lay all the books that m 
had so splendidly bound, tied up in separaM 
parcels with stri ng. Then came a shower bsth, 
and inside of this were the foils and boxii^ 
gloves, and the umbrella stand. Then all tkc 
chairs were piled up one atop of another, aai 
within the uppermost were placed our deski^ 
and the lamp from the hall, and my brass biri- 
cage) and the drawing-roOm rugs. Onoar spfe» 
did mahogany sideboard lay the copper wtsjit 
ing pan, and the double-barrelled gun, the Tm* 
key, carpet, and my side-saddle imd bridle, h 
the libranr I found the tinned meat-screeo. aiM 
on one of ito shelves was ^the stuffed figme <^ 
Charles' fiivorite beadle in a fflass ease, vnth mf 
guitar, his comet-a-piston,and the drawing-r(if 
bellows, while on the shelves of the bookeft 
were ranged the kitchen plates and dishes, asd 
the glasses and decanters, together with poor 
black Bess's hoof with its silver shoe, the tea- 
caddy, a meerschaum pipe, and my husband's 
regimental sword epaitlets. Near the windov 
stood all the hunting, driving, and riding whips, 
tied up together, and beside them the cooks' 
and housemaid's brooms. In anothet comer 
was stowed away the oil-cloth, a fishing'-rad 
and landing-net, and the brass poles for the cm* 
tains* 

But What shocked me more than aU the reK 
was, that when I entered the drawing-room. 
there, hanging to nails driven in the beantifiil 
gilt paper, dangled all the linen of the housei^ 
Here were the blankets side ^y side withnj 
lovely damask table-cloths, and the sheets neit 
to the drawing-room curtains, and the napkin 
and the dusters and tlie towels all higffledy-pig' 
gledy together. Down thetniddle ofthe carpe^ 
less room was my mahogany pembroke dining- 
table, drawn oUt to its extreme length, ready for 
the purchasers to sit round. On it were ranged 
the plate and both Charles' and my dressing-ca- 
ses, and all our splendid china and or-moht 
clocks, and the silver inkstands, and the moddof 
a yatch, and two racing cups. 

Lying down close by the window were As 
stair carpets, with the printed bills of the sale, 
<^By order of the sheriff,' pasted on them, ail 
ready for the day on which it was anaooneed 
to tak place— and I shuddered as my eys fell op* 
on it. 

The naked stahrs creaked again under my 
tread, and the house seemed scarcely to be the j 
same place, as I passed heart-broken from out ! 
room to another. It looked so dirty and deso* 
late, that unwilling as I might have been toleavsi 
it before, I now hurried from it into the eab the 
auctioneer's man had kindly fetched for me ; ao4 
letting the thick crape down over my fiiee, I 
threw myself back so that none of the neighs 
bors might see themisery thall felt wm ehaUtel 
on my cowitenance. 

• 
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Am 1 neared my iftiher^s home, I dreade4 to 
meet eten th« senrants. Sbc months ago th^ 
had lined the hall, to wish my poor husband and 
myself long life and happiness, and see us start 
oil in our carriage and four for the cohtinent— - 
Now I was returning a penniless and wretched 
widow! • 

Bat much as I. shuddered at the idea of this 
meeting, still my fear of them was nothing com- 
nared with my dread of facing him whom, had 
1 judged him rightly, there was the least cause 
to fear. For no sooner did my father see me, 
than-<^whether it was from pity at the paleness 
of my cheeks, or joy at mj return, I know not— 
bat he sought by every kmdness to soothe and 
cheer me, and to divert my mind from the dread*- 
M scenes I had witnessed. For a fortnight, at 
least, he never mentioned , even mj husband's 
name. But he took every opportunity of pomti- 
ing out to me, by means ot the many beautiftil 
illustrations that his knowledge of the sciences 
afforded him, the Wise and beneyolent economy 
of he universe, — showihg me how merciftilly 
everything had been arranged, and how pain and 
fifriel had only been designed to disgust us with 
that which was evil, and by chastening, to fit 
and turn us to that Which was good. 

At last, when he thought I was in a measure 
calmed and resigned, he took advantage, one 
evening, of my mother's absence at Fanny's to 
teU me how glad he Was to have me back again 
with him. 

" When I parted with you,'' he said, «* you'll 
feoiembe^, Lotty, 1 told you — perhaps harshly — 
what were my sentiments on committing you to 
the guardianship of a man whose character and 
ptnrsoits I could neither approve nor admire." 

" But, father," I replied, with tears starting to 
my eyes, " he to whom you allude is now no 
more, and surely yoti should not be the first per- 
son to make his memory less sacred to me.'^ 

" My dear ffirl," he answered, " I should nev4 
er have touched upon this subject, had I not 
thought that speaking honestly to the living was 
a higher and far better thing than flattering the 
dead. Do not imagine, my dear child, that 

rodr father Would wish to wound you Uselessly < 
want to turn your eyes to the past, so that, 
like the boatman, you may advance the better in 
the future. You must remember that with the 
daWn of your reason I lost all right of authority 
over you ; my prerogative then was no longer to 
Qommand, but to warn and advise. When I 
spoke to you on the eye of your marriage, I 
knew I spoke to one whose heart was deaf to 
reason ; but still my conscience would not allow 
me to hand you over to the man you had se- 
lected as your protector without raising my 
voiee against an union which, for the causes 1 
then specified to you, I felt satisfied could lead to 
no good." 

"Father!" I exclainied, '' you do not know 
him ! He alwa^^s did his duty to me." 

" My good child !" he replied rather sharply. 
" Was it his duty to unsex you— to teach you to 
I delight in those masculine amusements which 
' Qod, in the very frame which he gave you, had 
put his ban upon 1 If He gave to your sex less 
sirabgth of limb, it was to tell you that you were 
aot td become the hunter as well as your mate. 



If He gave you ereatet timidity, and & <)tticker 
sympathy for suffering, it was because he intend- 
ed you to find your pleasure in the rearing o§ ^ 
living thines, rather than the daughierine of 
them. And when I saw my girl finding pleas^ 
tire in those sports which my beautiful profes^ 
sion had taught me the Creator had not only for-< 
bidden, but almost prevented her from knowing, 
it made my heart bleed — and it was the bleeding 
of that heart, my good girl, that made me warn 
you of the evil that was to come, and speak as 
earnestly to you as Tthen did and do now." 

'* Warned me, father 1" I exclaimed indignant- 
ly ; " Why, the evil that has fallen on me was an 
accident that no one could have foreseen 1" 

•* The evil that I forsaw, Lotty," he replied, 
" was a far Worse one than that which so provi'' 
dentially saved you from it." 

** Yoii have no right, sir," I cried, startine up, 
*^ to tell me that my nusband's death Was a bless'^ 



ing. 



**Nay*-nay! hear me out, Lotty,'* he an- 
swered, taking my hand, '' and then judge 
whether thcf affection I bear you, and the rteiai 
1 have for your happiness and character, does 
not give me the nght to calHt so. The ci^ 
lamity I .foresaw, girl^ was to nave happened 
^hen your husband's tastes should haye chang- 
ed with his increasing years, and the man should 
have outlived the folhes of his youth. Then the 
monstrosities he had taught yon, and which he, 
as a boy, had thought it a fine thing to see you 
indulge in, could not but have appeared loath- 
some to him. As long as your lips were as 
crimson, and your mouth as arched and small aa 
it is now, atid so long as his thoughtlessness 
continued, it might have been a capital joke to 
him to see you play the puppy and puff the ci- 
gar. But women cannot be beauties^ not men 
boys, all their liyes ; and as you wrinkled, and 
he grew sober, and most likely churlish, with 
age, he would have been the first to loathe Uie 
Very being he had made you. He might have 
allowed you were ihe best of horsewomen, but 
I'm afraid he would have thought you the worst 
of wives. The^ sentiment of the honeymoon * 
does not last for life, and however muck a man 
may haye been fascinated with the show and 
'devilry,^ as it is called, of a ' dashing' woman^ 
still, in the end. Nature, depend upon it, will 
have her sway* Man will, after all, only love** 
woman for being the oppositOi and not the coun- . 
terpart of his own qualities. With his superior 
courage he loves her timidity, because it seems 
to sue for his protection. He is charmed by her 
gentleness and kindnes, because it is a restraint 
upon his sterner^and more impatient disposition \ 
while he cannot help admiring her for the weak-< 
ness that looks up to his superior strength for 
aid. If he be a man, he feels as proud of assist^' 
ing her in his rougher way, as ne is vain at be-^ 
ing assisted by her in her eentler one." 

** Yes, of course;" I replied ; "when a woman 
marries, she expects to fi^d a protector in her 
husband." 

** Certainly," he answered; "and what, ray 
dear girl, do you think the husband expects* to 
^nd in a woman when he takes her in, marriage 1 
Is he to shelter and provide for her, and yet meet i 

with no return but the transient ornament of her ^ ' 
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beauty 1 Is she to be the helpmate— or the doll 1 
If he provides the home, surely she ought to take 
ckre of it. If he provides the food, surely she 
oughi to prepare it.'' 

"Really, father/' I exclaimed, indignantly, "I 
' don't see that the wife should be. the servant of 
the husband." 

" No, I know you don't, Li»tty," he answered, 
bitterly, " and that will be the cause of all your 
mise.y through life. You are like many others, 
whose natures have been poisoned by the empty 
fashion of the time, and think it a degradation in 
the wife to serve the husband, thoug'h you are 
the first to complain if the husband neglect to 
serve the wife. Let Um fail to earn the daily 
food, arid none like yourselves. know so well the 
wroD^ that has been done to you. But if you 
are told it is your duty to do any serviHtde for 
him in return, your conventional nature rebels 
at the fancied indignity of makin^g the least re- 
turn for your liviag." 

" Yes, father, I'll grant that may hold in the 
lower orders," «I replied ; " but you forget that 
among the higher classed, a lady expects to have 
her servants under her." 

** I know she does," he went on; "and be- 
• cause the man who has the lucky accident of 
' being able to find her this assistance gladly parts 
with his means to ease her of her rightful labors, 
she thinks nothing remains for her to do, and 
henceforth considers the performance of any of 
the domestic duties a disgrace ; her greatest ^lo> 
ry being to be thought the woman of fashion, 
cmd her greatest shame to be fancied to be the 
housewife ; until at length the only pleasure she 
thinks of is outside her home, her only happi- 
ness to be away from her hearth; and often so 
unsexe^ does she become, that she must even 
lay aside]|that quality which is her greatest beau- 
ty of ail, and hand her yery babes over to be 
suckled by a stranger, so that the duties. of the 
mother may not spoil the figure of the fine lady, 
or the cries "of her helpless little one for the food 
which Heaven has entrusted her with, may not 
drag her away an hour or two earlier from the 
theatre or the balT-room. And what is the fright- 
ful consequence of all this 1 The mother brings 
up her daughters with the same views as her- 
self; she heaps upon them all the most factitious 
accomplishments, and teaches them that the great 
object of their girldhood is to catch a man who 
. has the power of finding them in every luxury, 
and keeping them in continual idleness." 

" But, father, you speak like an embittered, 
disappointed man, and as if you hated women," 
was all I could jsay in defence. • ^ * 

"I speak, mjr good child," he continued, more 
excited than before, " as one who loves and ad- 
mires woman as Hfeaven formed her, and loathes 
her as fashion has deformed her. My profession 
has shown to me what a masterpiece of creation 
she is. It is seeing her in the sick-room that 
makes me loathe the outward semblance of her 
that f find in the ball-rootn. It is seeing her, as 
I have, beaming with that most special and 
wondrous quality of her nature— her maternal 
love— that most bounteous gift of him who or- 
dained that on the very threshold of our exis- 
tence the warmest and purest of all the affec- 
tions should greet us; and it is seeing what the 



mQth(r, in her natural state, can and will bear 
for her babe, that makes me heart-sick when I 
see, as I too frequently do, for how Uttle the mo- 
ther, in lier artificial state, will put her child 
away." 

" Oh I*' I answered, " I really am quite sur- 
prised to hear that poor woman has so much as 
a virtue lefl." 

" Yes, Lotty," he continued, ** because I do 
not speak the cant of the day, and cry you up 
as perfect creatures, you, like a woman, must 
pretend to be astonished that I can discover ia 
you any beauty at all. Surely you ought, by 
this time, to be surfeited with the sickly nos- 
sense that has been written and spouted of yos. 
Have yoQ so oflen heard that * Woman is a 
treasure,' that you must grow angry if the least 
blemish is found in you. And in what 4oes all 
this fustian endl Why, it unfits you for all 
your household work, for it makes you believe 
that you really are such heavenly creatures, that 
it would be unbecoming hi you to do such eactli- 
ly offices as darn a stocking or make a pie." 

" Oh, yes, of course 1" I answered with biting 
sarcasm. " Man's an angel, I shouldn't woa* 
der — oh, yes, of course he is." 

" No I" he answered, quite coolly ; " I neither 
said nor meant anything of the kind. I have 
no more wish to exalt man into a faultless state 
than woman ; and had his nature been bepufied 
and be praised as lustily and foolishly as yours 
has, I should, I hope, have sjioken out as strong 
ly against him an I have against woman. AU I 
wish to mSke my child know is, that in mar- 
riage there is a aouble pledge, and that, if any- 
thing, the womaa undertakes to do more than the 
man. You should remember, my good girl» that 
birds pair as well as mankind. And many wo- 
men, perhaps, might take a useful lesson from 
them. There the female minds the nsst, while 
the male goes abroad to seek the food. She tends 
and nourishes the young, and he supplies Jier 
with the means. And the very activity, strength, 
and restlessness, that the Almighty has given to 
man, and the sedativeness and iove^of otder that 
He has bestowed on woman, together with those 
wondrous founts of life that govern the birds of 
the air He intended likewise to have power over 
the sons and daughters of earth." 

" But [ really confess, sir, that I (xuinot see 
what connexion this can have with my marriaga 
with my poor departed husband," I said, wishing 
to end the argument. "I'm* sure that bad hs 
been spared to me, we should have gone on very 
happily together." 

" Indeed," he answered, with a shake of the 
head, " I doubt it, Lotty. I have no good opin- 
ion of soldiers. It may be, iv^rhaps, ijrom ths 
difference of oar trades — theirs, be it remem- 
bered, is to iiifiict wounds, mine is to heal them. 
And whatever my sentiments xoight have been 
towards them befoVe yoi^r marraige, still the vio- 
lent alteration that took place in your character 
directly you became acquainted with them, mads 
me dislike them more than ever. I knew be- 
fore that they always degraded«the standard of 
excellence in woman, but I little expected it 
would be one day my fate to have that degrada- 
tion wrought in my own child." 

" I hope, father, you will remember / am a 
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soldier's widow,'' I mnmrared, ai I burst into 
-tears. 

•*I dare say, mjr poor Lotty," he answered, 
^uite moved by my manner, "it may appear 
-unkind in me to tell you I would sooner liave 
-you be the soldier's widow than the soldier's 
^wife. Soldiers are fearful people enough in 
igrar ; and yet to my mind they ravage a city a 
tfiousandfold more cruelly in peace. The pil- 
laging of virtue, the sacking of hearts, the de- 
stroying of happiness, and, more than all, their 
lieartless triumph and unmanly boastings over 
the moral ruins they may make among your sil- 
ly sex, would cause you to loathe them as bit- 
terly as myself, if you knew the havoc that they 
xnake in woman as well as I do. That an army 
Is a necessary evil I cannot deny, but let it do 
its evU work against armed men; and not 
against weak, weak woman." - 

I saw it was no use — even if I had been in the 
xnood-r-to answer him : so I merely shook my 
liead, determined to let him go on until he 
should tire himself. 

" And these are the men, Lotty, that prate of 
you, and others less fortunate than yourself, to 
their love of defenceless woman ! It is to pro- 
tect your sex, they would telt you, they have 
taken up arms *, and yet they would ruin your 
sex while they whispered the lie in your eai|. 
I^k at them^ and what do you find \ The 
common soldiers preying on servant-maids, not 
for the necessities^ but for the excesses of life, 
-bricking the poor drudges of the kitchen or the 
•wook-room— the wretched servant-of-all-work 
or the slaving milliner,— out of their weekly or 
4|aarter]y pittance. And when the poor dupe's 
wages are all exhausted, then, forsooth, their 
-rery clothes must be sold to supply these men, 
not with what tliey want, but what they wish 
ibr. And these " men of glory" take the last 
penny the poor girls can raise ; telling them they 
alone are loved, though the same lips have told 
the same lie to half dozen other victims before. 
And when the pocket and the savings bank are 
drained, and^ the clothes are ^one, and the rep- 
utation is ruinedj then they fling the weak ones 
from them, to become whatever their desperation 
may prompt or force them to become." 

"But is it entirely the soldier's fault, father!" 
I said, expostulating. 

" You are right, Lotty," he replied. " Your 
foolish; fine-clothes-loving sex, are nearly as 
much to blame. You know it is almost moral 
pollution to deal with these men ; still such is 
the fascination of their dress upon you that you 
cannot keep away. And yet the sword and col- 
or of the coat which attract you, should suggest 
associations to your glentle nature, that should 
make you shudder at,rather than admire the wear- 
er of them. Thar this fascination is not confined 
to S3rvant-maids is, alas! too fully proved by 
the ruined daughters of respectable and wealthy 
men, that every regiment on its change of quar- 
ters leaves behind it. That there are honorable 
exceptions to this rule I am glad to be obliged 
to confess ; but having well studied the influence 
the soldier generally has upon the female char- 
acter, I could not help'shuddering when I saw 
my child about to link herself to one of them, 
as heartily as I now thank God for her deliver- 



ance from them 1 — cruel as the thanksgiving may 
sound in your ears, Lotty. Forget the habits 
they have tausht you, girl, and be again my 
child. I have had hard things to say to you, my 
poor one ! but the moral surgeon must some- 
times be as unfeeling as the tx>dily one. How- 
ever, the task I dreaded— and indeed put off 
from day, to day, because I wanted the courage 
to warn you', as I knew I must for your welfare 
— is now, to my igreat joy, finished ; my harsh 
words are at an end. May God teach better 
things, dear girl !" * 

« «' « « * 

It was astonishing how different home became 
to me ailer having once had a house of my 
own. I was afraid even to order the ser- 
vants, for fear they might turn round and tell me 
I was not their mistress. I had known what it 
was to feel jealous when my mother used to in- 
terfere with my house, and it was a long time be- 
fore I could^bring myself to feel I was not inter- 
fering with the arrangements of hers. Then, 
again, having once lefl my home, I could not di- 
vest my mind of Uie id^a, that my return was a 
favor. I lived in the house with the sense of an 
obligation being oonftrred upon me ; and this 
was wormwood to my pride. Though my fath- 
er was kinder to me than I had ever known 
him in all my life, still I could not forget what 
he had told me were his opinions of me, 
so that I could not bear to meet his look, 
and when I felt his eye upon me, I could, not 
help casting mine on ihe ground. A coldness 
seemed to have come over me, and I felt in my 
own parents' house the chill of independence. I 
had once known the freedom of being my ovna 
mistress, and I could not get rid of the sense, 
that it was my poverty that had 9gain placed me 
under the will of others. 

I knew that even the maids pitied me for the 
penniless state in which I had been left; and to 
my haughty mind, their over-willingness to 
serve me had a stinging sense of charity in it— 
My chief amusement was to sit alone moping 
in my own bedroom, and trying to divert my 
mind with some of the serious books my father 
had given me. But though my eye was wan- 
dering over the page, still my wain was busy 
contrasting my former with my present lot. On<i 
time I was thinking into whose hands the furni- 
ture could have passed ; at another, who had 
bought m^ piano, and what our brougham had 
fetched. Then I felt a desire to go and see the 
house again; and wondered to myself whether 
it was still untenanted, or whether, after all the 
alterations we had made, it let for much more. 
Then I would think how I should like to know 
what amount the^sale produced altogether. 

I could hardly bring myself to believe my poor 
husband was dead ; and when I did? it|seemed 
to me as if something were wanting to make the 
world whole again to me— as if some familiar 
picture had been taken jdown from the wall,. or 
some well-known statue was missine from its 
customary niche. Ai dinner, too, f felt as if 
some guest were missing, some chair was va- 
cant ; and often, before I had grown accustomed 
to my bereavement, in the impulse of tl^ mo- 
ment, Iwould almost ask, "Where is Charles 1" 
> But night was the time I dreaded most. A 
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went Tip stain, everv dark corner seemed to con- 
ceftl his spectre. Ir I sat alone, I feared to look 
Tound, for I felt him standing at my elbow. In 
the looking-glass I was too frightened to p^ep, 
for I was sure 1 should see his pale face over my 
• shoulder. And when I put my candle out at 
niffhtj I used to turn round and bury my head in 
my pillow lest he should force himself upon my 
sight despite of my closed eyelids. And as I lay 
there' sleepless and trembling, I would determine 
to lead a new Ufe, and make my peace with all 
the%orld. 

It was after a sleepless night, when a few 
hours' rest only came with the morning, that I 
made the best of my way to Fanny's, intent up- 
on being friends again with her. Wheh I got 
there, I stood for a moment looking at the house. 
It had been newly painted, and appeared so clean 
and comfortable, and brought back to me such a 
sense of my own destitution, that though I was 
at (he door, I could not bring myself to raise the 
knedker. So I walked up and down, and up 
and down again, for my conscience would not 
let ine ro away, and my pride would not let me 
do what I had coAife for. 

, But Fanny saw me from the window, and 
tfiOUgh I immediately tried to hurry away, still 
befinfe I could get to the end of the street, the 
aemmt was by my side, and my sister standing 
on the dodr-step, beckoning me back. 

Bur that visit was a melancholy pleasure to 
me; I had' not been inside Fanny s door for 
•oiAetime. T^en the rooms were as slightly 
fumislied as possible, and there i^as a half-nak- 
ed look about the house. The drawing-rooms 
wei^ empty, and th6 stair carpets wer^ no fur- 
ther than the fifst landing, wnile in the parlor 
tfie 'mantelpiece was bare ; there were no cur- 
tains, and only two muslin blinds to the win- 
dowa The chairs were no more in number 
tiwhw^re actually requisite, and over the fire- 
plaeie were only such paper ornaments and alum 
Daskets as Fanny herself could make. On the 
hearth was a e^eh painted bed-room fender 
with its brass run, anda common rug before it, 
•aehas I gate my servants. 

Then 1 couldnH help saying to mjrself, what 
a lucky girl' I i^as not to nave married a man 
whb had yet his way to make in the world ; and 
eoi)l]thi8ting the cold look of the apartment in 
which I sat, with the snug and handsonys room 
of my little palace, I wouUl hurry off as soon as 
with any decency I conld. 

Noiif 1 saw bj^the additions that iiad been 
maae to the ftamitctre in the room, how rapidly 
they had been thriving in the world since 1 had 
lasraeen them. On ue once bare mantelpiece 
was a bronze clock and a large pier glass. Be- 
Ibre the windows hung curtains of crimson cloth. 
The bed-room fender had been displaced by a 
handsome steel one, and in one comer of the 
room was a cottage piano, while next the fire, 
whera Fanny had been sitting, was a rosewood 
work-table, the brightness of whose silk told me 
that it also was a recent purchase. The draw- 
ing-rooms were yet empty, but the stair-carpets 
hiu been extended to tne bed-rooms. I could 
see ih all this such a powlng prosperity, and 
such a gradual extei^sion of their comrorts in 

»ibportion as their neans increased, which toU 



me how happy my sister was, and how mneh 
happier she was to be, in the home I* once had 
thought 80 wretched. 

Fanny was in high spirits. Mr. Brooke had 
that morning sent in a man to take the measare 
of the carpets wanted for the drawing-room, and 
she asked me to come'and choose with her from 
the patterns he had left, and let her know which 
I liked the best. As we looked over them, she 
told me how they had arranged with the money 
their next year's accounts would bring them, to 
furnish the drawing-rooms. Then came a host 
of little hourebold cares — as to how they should 
have done it before, only Mr. Brooke's practice 
and connexions had increased so greauy, that 
he had found it necessary, in order to get over 
his daily rounds, to start nis brougham, and that 
for a time had thrown them back a little. How- 
ever, thank goolneas, they could still hear a 
knock at their door without dreading to open it, 
for they did not owe a penny in ihe'worla. 

But though Fanny was gentle and good, and 
sought by every Inducement she could make me 
promise 1 would come and live with her, yet the 
increasing comforts I had seen in her house, 
while mine had all fallen and withered away in 
my grasp, made the contrast so hatefhl to me, 
that I could not stay there in peace, and making 
an ekcuse that mamma required me at home,. I 
left the house, glad when I was in the street 
again. 

All the way home I could not help comparing 
my lot with hers. To think that they, with all 
the furniture they had gathered about theiikf 
" did not owe a penny in the world," and yet I, 
without even a bed that I could csdl my own^ 
was still in debt for my husband's funemL 

When I reached home, before I had finished 
knocking, I was startled by the door being sud- 
denly opened. Mr. Cawthome was waiting in 
the passa^^e, and he had let me in. In my ter- 
ror at seeing him, I felt satisfied he had come on 
purpose to ask me for his bill, and that the 
oracket for the kitchen dock, which he had 
brought with him, was a mere pretext I felt 
the blood rush up to my cheeks, as I said, "How 
do you do, Mr. Cawthome^ I haven't forgotten 
your little bill !'* " Don't mention that, marm, I 
beg," he answered, "I aim in any particular 
hurry— S9 pray don^t inconvenience yourself on- 
that account, marm." " Thank you, I replied, 
" you are very good j*' and I bit my lips at the 
indignity of bemg forced to accept the man'a 
grace. 

I went quickly into the parlor to avoid the 
man. My mother was there, and — as my fate- 
would have it— in not the best of humors, for I 
had unfortunately left the house with her keya 
in my poeket. Seeing her tibere, and feeling 
myself sad at heart, and only fit for solitude. I 
hastily quitted the room, and in doing so, uie 
door unfortunately slammed loudly afler me. It 
appeared she had said something angrily to me 
about her keys, but bein^ too much occupied 
with my feelings, I had not heard her, and she 
foolishly construed my leaving the room and 
slamming the door after me, into a purposed 
slight. 

Nor had we, indeed, been on the best terms of ' 
late. She had spoken harshly to me of my dead 
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husband, and told me I deserved to be what I 
was for not having made him insure his life, 
when she had so eften warned me 'of the conse- 
<jiiences of any calamity befalling him. This 
had led to words between us — for she wanted 
the mild and dispassionate manner of my father 
— besides* I knew that she who was new the 
£rst to' blame me for the alliance, was once the 
readiest to counsel me to it. 

She quickly followed me into the library, and 
coming up to me, said, "I must beg, Mrs. Daw- 
dle, that you will remember that you are not in 
your own house to bang the doors about as you 
please." I might have entered into an explana- 
tion with her, had she used any other laneoage 
to me ; but it was the sense that I had no longer 
A house to be in, that had been festering in my 
heart all the way home from my sister's. The 
creditor I had met in the passage had only serv- 
ed to widen the wound; so I felt my bosom 
heave as if it would burst, while I tapped the 
floor with my foot, to give some harmless vent 
to my passion, which I felt was boiling up to my 
lips. In the fury of my strong pride, 1 answered 
her something which I do not remember, only 
I know it was not as respectful as it should 
have been. 

This broke through all the little restraint she 
had over herself, and she poured forth the vials 
of her wrath on me, calling me such harsh 
iiBmes, diatmade my whole frame quiver with 
rage, and I would not trust myself with a word 
in reply. 

The morning's paper was Ijins on the table. 
I took it up, and tnea to read it, that I might not 
hear what she said ; but it rustled in my trem- 
bling hand as I held it, and the print danced be- 
fore my eyes. I was determined in my soul that 
— say what she might — she should not ma^e me 
forget my duty towards her : and, by a violent 
effort, I held the paper still in my clenched 
hands. Then, lockidbf my lips with my teeth, 
so that no word should escape' me, I fixed my 
eye upon one spot, determined to read, and so 
snut out her maddening words from my brain. 
It was an advertisement for a governess that mj 
eyes rested on ; and as I forced myself to read it 
word by word, my mother fancied I merely did 
80 to enrage her me more. Growing more and 
more violent, she screamed out her words louder 
and louder still, . till at length the terms " beg- 
gar" and " locust" forced Uiemselves ujjon my 
ear, And, with my woman's pride, I instinctively 
knew that the man in the passage must hove 
heard them. 

. I remained not a moment longer in the room. 
Taking tl^e paper with me, I hurried alone the 
passage, and in an instant was outside the door, 
and on my road to answer in person the very 
advertisement my eye had rested upon. ^ 

The situation was in the family of a rich East 
Indiiji merchant, to superintend the education of 
lusyoung motherless children. 

Would to God I had never.^one to jseek it f 
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street, Portland road, where all applications for 
the governess's situation were to be made. But 
when I got to the shop, though I let down my 
veil, I could not enter the place. The idea of my 
going to seek for a situation, indeed ! I, whose 
father kept his carriage ! and whose husband, but 
a month .ago, was entitled to one of the largest 
estates in Cumberland ! 

Accordingly, I looked at all the prints and 
books in the shop window, till, I declare, I was 
(juite ashamed of myself, and fancied the people 
inside, from my prolonged stay, might grow sus- 
picious of me. Then, just for mere look of the 
thing, I stepped in and bought a quire of paper, 
saying to myself, that while the man was doing 
it up, I could introduce the subject of the gover- 
ness — as if quite casually — ^to him. 

Still, I was nearly going away without doing 
what was the special object of my journey. AA 
I was leaving the shop, however, I suddenly 
turned round--as if the business had been ot 
such slight consequence tome that it had slipped' 
my memory— and, retumig to the counter, said; 
" Qh, by the bye, I believe Isaw something' in tibis' 
paper about a situation for a governess V* 

"Yes, miss," replied the man : then, 6i 
the little door at the side of the riiop, he si 
down the staircase, *' Sarah, my dear, you'r^S' 
wanted ; here's a young woman after the skoa^' 
tion of ffovemess." 

" Well, I can't come up just now,* replied 
a female voice flrom bekiW; ''surely you eaai 
tell the young woman all afaiout it as welFas I 
can." 

On. hearing myself spoken of as a '^yomtf* 
woman," I feh the blood tingle in my yeins ; and 
when the man had informeid me that the sittHK 
tion was at Sir Luke Bfaarpe's, in Portlai^ Pltee, 
I turned round, and tossing my head,' said in" 
my most dignified manner, *' Iliegyour pKt&oor; 
the situation I spoke of is not for mysel^bttt fbt 
a ymng lady (and I laid great stress upon- tM 
word) ' who is about to leave mky sertiee,' $pd 
whom I . take a great interest in, and, intodi 
am very anxious to see comfortably solM 
again.'* 

"Oh, really, now this wiO never do^P ev 
claimed the man in an indignant tone. ** Ymi 
see we cannot go wasting our time adri i M J 
whether the situation is for ycursetf or smI 
We get nothing by it, you Imow; and iF<^y« 
had upwards of fiffy people bothenng here' to- 
day, and they all come with the sam6eodD«i|dM' 
ball story^ aboat a situation not being fyrib^m* 
selves." 

Without condescending to exdumge another 
word with the vulgar fellow, I saded out of ihtf 
shop, and made the best of my way to PoMSand' 
Place. 

Of all the dirty and grand places I mur-evtf 
in, I do think that house of Sir Lidre Sharped 
was the worst Upon my word, it was a»4hoi|r7 
and ks grubby as our cook's momittg cap. Thm 
windows were an inch thick in dvsl; ^mt'^btwik 
they would have an^e ezoeUeBt l»tsof glasvm 
seeing an eclipse of ihe sub throQ^, mSSi they 
were not at aH saleulatcd for settrng* int« M 
street. At least half of the itrighc bits of w " 
were gone ttom tht wuiiogmf firame of 
half bUnds in I the oarior— indeed, the «r. 
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teeth df an old comb. Then the linen blinds, 
too, had positiTely grown ase brown, by contin- 
ually htingirg down, as if they had been dipped 
in cofTee. Nor was it as if this was accidental 
in the . parlor, for I dei'lare the same grubby 
things were hanging before the windows all the 
way up the house. Outside one of the drawing- 
room windows was a bit of cracked looking- 
glass, arranged so that the parties within might 
have a full view of the door-step and visitors 
outside. 

When I entered the great big stone hall, paved 
like a draught-board, I could tell, from the close 
smell of the place, that a window had'nt !>een, 
opened in the house for the last six months at 
least. I was requested to take a seat for a mo- 
ment in the back parlor, the servant telling me 
Sir Luke would be with me directly. On being 
shown into it, I knew at a glance that this was 
the dingy duneeon where the baronet passed the 
better part of his existence. I had expected the 
interior of the mansion would have been dusty ; 
but goodness ! I was little prepared for such a 
filthy, grimy place as it was. The papers could 
not have been moved these twenty years, and 
the heai there. was of the dirty brown things 
scattered about the place was perfectly wonder- 
ful, in one corner of the room' was an old rose- 
wood card-table, wide open, and positively cover- 
ed with them. On each side of the window 
were two whatnots, with their shelves all strewn 
with the same rubbish. The. very round table 
in the middle of the room, on which stood a 
little lunch- tray, with a clean napkin ^which 
jfrom the force of contrast actually looked as 
white as snow-^was literally covered over with 
them. 

Oat of curiosity, I took up a bundle, and 
found it a parcel of accounts ^* of the ship Mar- 
quis ov Wellington.'' Here was a packet of 
letters about tlie "Royal Copper Mine Com- 
FANY." There laj[ a large deed, with '* Shrop- 
shire Canal'' ixgritten outside it. I was just 
about to take up '^ a policy of insurance on the 
kouses Nos. 3, 4, and 5, Mincing lane, when, to 
my horror, I Uoked at my black kid gloves, 
w4 found them as grey with the dust as French 
plums. 

. Hof dir Luke could ever have managed to 
see what he was about in the place, was a per- 
fect, miracle to me. For the littla light that 
cdnid get in by the large window, owin >; to the 
Stsible being within a few yards of it, was almost 
effectually blocked out by the large 4usty cur- 
tains that hung before it. Between the folds of 
the things the dirt was perfectly horrible. At 
first I thought it was a white stripe, but on going 
towards them I declare it was nothing but dust; 
for, unfortunately, I toek hold of one of them 
to examine it, when, oh dear! down came a 
i^ower of the nasty light cqloied ioot all over 
the crape of my best bonnet. 

It is needless for me to go into all the particu- 
lars of my enffagement ; 8uflS.ce it to say, I en- 
tered into the family of Sir Luke Sharpe. 

I hadn't been there very long before I got to 

understand what kind of a gentleman the old 

baronet was. He was even more conceited and 

~^fish than old ase generally makes those who 

s succeeded in life. His principal vanity 



was to be thought an e/ceedingly clever and 
acute observer of human nature. He was con* 
tinually boasting to you that it was impossible to 
impose upon him, and yet aU the while he was 
being cheated by almost every one of the ser- 
vants about him. If ever bespoke to you, he 
was sure to beg of you to understand *'*< that he 
was not born yesterday,"— though there certain- 
ly was little chance of any one making the mis- 
take, for he was seventy, if he was a day — and 
" that he had ^ot a head upon his shoulders" — 
which was a Tact equally clear to every impar- 
tial beholder. 

Ask him his opinion of any one— the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for instance — and, with a 
shake of his head and a wink of his eye, he 
would advise vou to take care of him, tor his 
Grace was a deuced sharp, clever fellow, and 
knew what he was about as well as anybody^ 
but it was no use his trying it on^ him, for 
though old Luke Sharpe might look like a fool, 
still he had always gone through the world with 
his eyes open, he could tell me. Ah ! he should 
like to see any one getting on the blind side of 
him. No, no ; catch ^ weasel asleep, that was 
all !— and then he'd chuckle away, and rattle the 
half-pence in his trousers' pockets until he got 
quite red in the face. 

" How on earth," he would sometimes ask 
me all of a sudden— " how on earth did I think 
he had ever managed to get such a great bi^ 
fine house over his head, when it was very weU 
known that his grandfather had cried fish in the 
streets of Perth 1 Why, not by letting people 
pick his pockets in broad daylight, tobesure^ 
He knew what was what, he could tell me. 
Hadn't he walked his way from Berwick-upMon- 
Tweed up to town upon nothing but hard-boiled 
e|gs and raw turnips ? and wasn't he now one 
of the first ship owners in the world ? and how 
did I think he doneitl Why, not by falling 
asleep over his work. Ni^! but by always see- 
ing that he had a ' good pennvworth' for his 
penny. Yes, that was the way," he would say, 
half to hiraself, and half to' me, as he walked 
quite excitedly up and down the room. Then, 
suddenly ^topping, he would add in a voice 
loud enough tor me to hear him, " Dear, dear ! 
when I come to think of it all, it seems to me 
kike a dream. Ah! people little know what a 
wonderful man I am ; and what's more, there 
eVfe very few such wonderful men in the world, I 
know." 

Then he would sit down to his books, to^d- 
ance his day's expenses; ana after scratching 
his head for about half an hour, he'd wonder 
what on earth he ever could have done with thai 
three half-pence; and having tut-tutted to him* 
self for a good ten .minutes, and said it wasn't 
for the value of the money, but he shouldn t be 
able to balance at the end of ihe year, he'd turn 
round to me;nrid ask me to give him three hfidf- 
pence, as it would save him a world of trouble — 
adding, that no man knew so well as he did, it 
was impossible to get on in the wOrld unless we 
made our accounts come right to a farthin? . 

I hadn't been a week in the hpuse before I 
found out that Sir Luke Sharpe was one of the 
vainest men [ had ever met with in my humble 
way. For not only was he vain of his havio^y 
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ihrough his own exertions, risen to the position 
lie hSd in the world, and of his being, as he 
thought, 80 rery clever and far-sighted, (though^ 
for the matter of that, he could scarcely see be- 
yond his nqse, and any one with their senses 
about them might have twisted him round their 
little finger,) but actually and truly he was as 
conceited of his personal appearance as if he 
had been the prince recent, and the finest gen- 
tleman in England What he could have seen 
in himself, I'm sure I can't make out. It's true 
he imagined he was the very imase of Napo- 
leon; and certainly if NapoKon had been a 
treat, broad-shouldered, sandy-haired, ancT red- 
iced Scotchman, standing at least six feet two 
in bis pumps and black silk stockings, people 
might nave discovered some resemblance be- 
tween Sir Lake Sharpe and the little corporal. 
Ob ! it's . perfectly ridiculous, and I've no pa- 
tience with a * parcel of men always fancf^mg 
themselves to be the exact resemblance of some 
great genius or other. Either we have some 
<tuck-up thing with a most inveterate snub, 
declaring he is the very counterpart of that dear 
old Iron Duke ; or else it's some creature pitted 
'with the small-pox, and a pair of mustachios as 
Ted as a worn-out tooth-brush, who will tell you 
to jom very face that he has over and ever 
again been taken for Prince Albert. And here 
WM that vain old peacock of a Sir Luke Sharpe 
— though his trousers hung so loose about him 
that really his legs looked more like an ele- 
phant's than a human being's— fancying, just 
because he took snufif by the handful out of his 
waistcoat-pocket, and because he had been " the 
architect of his own fortunes," as he delighted 
to call it so grandly, that he had been made afler 
the same pattern as Napoleon. 

Dear! the snuff that poor Sir Luke would 
take! I declare sometimes he could scarcely 
speak for it. Positively, t^e large frill which he 
usually wore sticking out of his white waist- 
• Goatj was always sprinkled over with the brown 
stuff, like nutmeg on the top of a custard. No 
wonder he was obliged to put on a clean waist- 
coat every day ; for I declare if he hadn't a large 
chamois-leather pocket for his snuff made in 
every one of the long-waisted, groom-like 
.things. 

For upwards of ten years of his life he was 
never known to wear any thing but pepper-and- 
salt trousers, and for a very good reason. In 
one of his rambles, he had picked up a whole 
piece of the stuff at^ a great bargain — at some- 
thing less than half its original cost, on account 
of its being slightly spotted. This, he said, 
would do very well for him, for every one who 
knew him was well aware who and what he 
was, and as for those people that didn't know 
him, why he didn't care twopence about them. 
He was not going to throw away any of his 
liard-earned money to please them. No ! no I 
lie wasn't such a born idiot as that, he could 
tell them. 

There never was such a man for bargains as 
that poor Sir Luke Sharpe. Whatever he was 
In the habit of using, he bought in such quanti- 
itiee, to save a shilling or two, that before he 
could use one half, the other was all rotten^ and 
pontively good for nothing. 



, For instance, in the spare room at the top of 
tne house, there were no less than fiflysin'nmbral 
lamps, which he had picked up at the sale of a 
bankrupt's stock, for something under ten shil- 
lings a piece— not because he wanted them, but 
merely because he was satisfied they never could 
have been made under a guinea; and, as he said, 
they would be very nice things to give to his chil- 
dren when they settled in life, j&ain, in one of 
the cupboards in his bed- room, henad a tremen- 
dous pile of little cheap [A>ckeC telescopes. He 
had gone to buy one previous to his going down 
to the sea-side, and had been tempted to take fif- 
teen dozen— as he would never have the chance 
of meeting with such a bara:ain again, and ha 
could eet double the money for them any day. 
Then if he had one bundle of pencils Fm sure he 
must have had twenty or thirty gross of those 
nasty common eheap things, that are as hard as 
bits of wire, and directly you put them in your 
mouth, go into a nas^ black paste, like moist 
stick liquorice. As for steel pens1 oh, dear, it 
was positively awful. I declare he'd as many as 
would have kept the whole of the clerks of the 
Bank of England going till the national debt is 
paid of. In old iron alone they would have been 
a little property. Once he had been told that 
there w&s no umbrella for the servants. What 
did he do, but the very next day he brought home 
a whole cabful of light blue and green cotton 
things, with nasty transparent horn beaks for 
handles. As usual, -he had picked them up "dirt 
cheap;" and, itideed, he added, with extreme 
glee, he hadn't lived all the time he had in the 
world to go giving fivef shillings for gingham 
umbrellas, when by merely paying ready mo- 
ney and 'taking a quantity, he comd get them 
for something like one ana fivepence-halQpenny 
apiece. 

I had not been in the house a week, before, 
calling me into the study, Sir Luke, in a very 
serious way, told me, '* he did not like to see 
me going out in the rjain with merely that trum- 
pery littfe parasol of mine over my head." Then 
half jokingly he added, " Now, if I make you 
a present of a pfood strong serviceable umbrella, 
will you promise me to take care of it 7" All I 
could do was to smile, and thank him, and say, 
it was very kind of him — of course expecting 
that he was at least going to make me a present 
of a nice slim, genteel-looking, silk Grerman one, 
that he hdd brought hom'e on purpose to surprise 
me. But he went to the cupboard under ^e 
bookcase, and brought out a nasty corpulent cot- 
ton thing, with a brass ring round its middle al- 
most biff enough for a parrot to swinff in. Of 
course, 1 was obliged to be pleased wiSi it; hut| 
bother the thin?, every time I went out in the 
rain, jt did swell and swell so, that at last, any- 
body* to have looked at it, would have thought 
that it was an umbrella in an interesting situa- 
tion, and about to be confined of two bouncing 
little parasols at least. 

Next to Sir Luke's love of bargains, I think 
the most marked trait in his character was his 
hatred of beggars and cabmen. " Out of poro 
principle," he said, he never rave a penny to a 
man in the streets. Charity, he told me, might 
be a great virtue, but we lived in enlight««MA 
times, and poUtieal economy had taught 
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nothing was so bad as alm^ving ; and indeed, 
that men, as well as instituuons, should be '*8elf- 
supportine." '* He nerer found anybody give 
bim any thing," he said :, ' then why on earth," 
in the saine breath he asked me, " should he go 
giving his hard-earned money to support a large 
feunily of ten hired children 1 No, no : he wasn't 
a ninny to be gulled in that way, and if people 
*look him for a fool, they were mistaken." So. 
be subscribed to the Mendicity Society, and al- 
ways carried a quaigUy of the checks for soup 
in bis trousers' pockets ; for, as he said, *' the 
aooundrels didn^t like that, and thank God, he 
was now so well known in London that no beg- 
gar ever asked him for a halfpenny." 

But if he was well known by the beggars, the 
cabmen of London knew him equally well— or, 
at least, it was no fault of Sir Luke's if they did 
not He had summoned s6 many drivers to the 
pofice-offices, that at last the reports in the morn- 
uag papers got to be headed, " Sir Luke Sharpe 
AND THR Cabmen again I" He knew to a lamp- 
post, the very extreme of every shillins fare, and 
ht was never known to take a cab oeyond it, 
hr — however far he bad to eo^he would get 
out and walk the remainder of the distance. If 
the driver asked more than the shilling, Sir Luke 
would take down the number of the cab in his 
vo«ket-book, then pull out the liule book of fares 
na always carried with him, and having shown 
Airman he was entitled to no more, he would 
tender him a handful of silver, and Ueg of him 
to take as much as he liked. - Over and over 
«^ainy on a wet dav, when cabs yere worth al- 
most any money, has.the worthy baronet, with 
his pocket-book in one hand, and his pencil in 
Um other, eon^ down a whole stand, saying. 
''! Comer orLim^ham-place for a shilling -, ana 
then to each driver as he objected to me job, 
^'.Do you refuse to take me 1 Do you refuse to 
take me 7 Do you refuse to take me 1" and so 
QOf until be bad g;ot the numbers down of the 
wnole stand, ready for summoning on the mor- 
WW, Positively, his whole life seemed to be 
^e round of warfare with the cabmen and beg- 
g;ars of Iiondoh. Either he was laying traps 
with tlie officers of the Mendicity Society to 
catch the berang-letter impositors, or else the 
Wat part of nis day was spent at a police-office, 
4lisputin^ as to wnether he ought to have paid 
one shilling or one-and-fourpence for the distance 
bo bad ridden. I do believe Sir Luke had had 
the half of London measured into shilling fares 
•A bis own account 

The first day that I was at Portland place. Sir 
Luke dined at home in his little back parlor. 
Ilosetta, the upper nursery-maid, told me, " it 
was a perfect wonder, and the first time he'd 
done as much these six months ; and she didn't 
know what poor Cook would say to it; but of 
one thing she was certain, and that was, Cook 
wouldn't be best pleased." But what was 
more strange than all, was, that about seven 
o'dock Sir Luke requested his housekeeper— 
that overgrown Miss Botty, whom people would 
Annoy me by calling a fine woman— -to step up 
to the school-room, and ask me to bring the chil- 
dren down to dessert. No sooner had she— in a 
mfty I didn't half Uke — delifvered her message 
to me, than she turned roiud to the iuirae» and 



pretending to be all the while spealdag to her, . 
said, in a nasty sneering tone, ** Dear me, I don't 
know what's come to us just now, getting so fond 
as we are of our children ull of a sudden ! For- 
merly we used to take our chop at Tom*s, and, 
on our way home, drop into the theatre, at half 
price, to see the last new burlesque. But now, 
bless us and save us ! nothing will satisfy us but 
we must ^o dining at home and turning the 
house topsy-turvy, so as to be able to have o«r 
dear children with their nao gavemesSf round us 
at dessert time ! Augh.l" she added to, nurse, 
with a shudder, " I can't abearsuch fickle- mind- 
edness ; and if I do like one gentleman more 
than another^ it is one who has something like 
system in his conduct, and isn't led away Jaj 
every new factf he sees." 

I Knew very well what all this meant To 
tell the truth the housekeeper and I bad a slight 
quarrel in the morning. The fact oi it waS| 
sne was too grand by half to please me. She 
wanted to be called Miss Botty, and I wasn't 
going to give in to any such nonsense. It was 
very well for her to make the servants do ao ; 
she was their superior, and, perhapsy it was right 
But as / couMn't help looking upon her tAniif 
inferior, both by birth and education, (her motb- 
er indeed had Kept a dairy in Camden Town,) 
why of course I wasn't goine to call her by any 
other name than Sir Lukedic^ and that waa So- 
san. Moreover, I had given m^ grand lady to 
understand that I was not going to have the 
chiMren's dinner brought up any hour lAe mi^ht 
please, as I had been informed she was in the 
habit of doing. Indeed, I had told her venr 
plainly, that,if I could not have it on the table 
by two to a moment, I should speak to Sir Lake 
about it So of course we- were bothatdiiggew 
drawn. 

And to be candid, I never.did— not even fiwna 
the first— half like the looks of my lady. Vm 
sure when I saw my duchess dressed out in her 
brown satins, and her sandals, and fly-awmy. 
caps, and silk mittens, I'm sure I thoiieht she 
was some member of the family. '' Sir Luke's 
sister, may be," I said, to myself; •as I hawed 
and curtsied, and called her " madam." But no 
sooner did I learn from the upper nurse that I 
had been bowing and scraping to a common 
housekeeper, as if she had been son^ lady of 
quality, than I did get so disgusted with the crear 
ture for dressing iu the nasty, flaunting, vnlf ar 
style she did, Uiat I said to myself, ^Wel( I 
never saw such goings on, and if you expect ' 
that I'm going to put up with any such airs, I 
can tell you you will find yourself mistaken, nay 
grand Miss Botty." 

When I heard, too, all the dreadful tales that 
the two nursery-maids had eot against the ciear 
tures, I declare it quite made the blood run all 
cold down my back, to think Uiat I had been' 
cringing and fawning to a trumpery upstart like 
her. And as I learnt from the roaias that my 
lady's weak point was to be called Miss Botty, 
why I determined from that moment that she 
should never eet any thing but plain *^ Susan" 
from me. Indeed, I kept Susaning her so often 
that day, that at last my duchess turned upon 
her heel, and walked away. '* Oh. very well !" 
I said to myself, quite delighted— " eh» .veqr 
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Mrell ! now I shall know how to act ; and since 
matters have come to this, why we will see who 
is to be mistress of this house. For you may 
take my word for it, either you or I shall quit 
it before .many weeks are over my head, and 
I'm sure for myself I don*t care two pins which 
it is." 

"Well, sd matters stood between " Miss BoUiv'* 
and myself, when she had the impudence to make 
^ose nasty insidious remaks of hers to nurse. 
A mere Tulgar mushroom like her, to dare to in- 
sinuate that I had any designs upon that poor 
fpray-headed Sir Luke Sharpe, who was old 
•enough to be my grandfather. I, indeed ! ha ! 
t^hen I coold scarcely bear the sight of the con- 
•ceited, mean old man. ^' Vm sure if he had 
gone down on his knees to me," I said to myself 
at the time, " and heesed me to have him, prom- 
isine ti» settle half of his immense 'property upon 
me, 1 would pretty soon have shown him whether 
I had yet sunk so low as to be desirous of mar- 
rying a man with one foot already in the grave. 
Besides, I understood very well, from all I had 
'lieard, who it was that was wheedling 'and car- 
-veying the poor old man over to her own wicked 
purposes. Where, I should Hike to know, did 
«11 those fine silks and satins come from 1 I was 
•as well aware as most folks how far money. 
4ioald be made to go, and T was well aware of 
'this into the baivain^Tiz., that no housekeeper 
—I don't care who she is— could afford, out of 
lier wages, to dress in the way that woman did 
Of an uteraoon, I declare L never saw my lady 
-with a gown upon her back that had cost less 
ihan seven or eight shillings a yard, and sha 
>Bust have take^ eleven breadthsHo her skirt, if 
«he took a nail 

So as the s|Utefol creature had chosen to make 
4Mit that it was the ^* pretty governess* that was 
wanted, and not the dear children, "why," I 
6ai4 to mjrself, as I put a clean pianofore upon 
«aeh.of t'ae pets — " why, the pretty governess 
will see whether she can't have you out of the 



my dear, |;ood Mrs. Dawdle, youll look after 
Alick's arithmetic, will you, for I'm afraid it's 
been sadly neglected, and I do so want him to 
learn book-keeping by double entry, for with 
that I know a man my do anything in the world 
hk pleases ; and man^ and many's the time Fd 



have given my head if my poor old father had 

_" No 

some wine !" 



taught me. Now, my dear young lady, do drink 



I, jyss, before yov are many weeks older, 
if Sir dike is so mueh taken with me, we'll 
ifloon find out whether / in my turn can't whee- 
«dle and camey him over to 4o what I want-Hmd 
tthat is to give you notice to c|utt, my fine lady." 
To have the impudence to insinuate to a com- 
mon nursesf'maid that I wanted to marry the 
old dotard ! Marry him, indeed ! as I said be- 
fore, I'd as soon think of marrying my erand- 
ftther— and ' every one knows thas is rorbidden 
my the common-prayer. a 

When I got down stairs, I soon found out tft t 
'" Miss Botty^' was rieht as to the cause of this 
•«adden affection on the part of the old baronet 
fiNrny little chicks; for I declare he did nothing 
but speak to me, and never noticed one of his 
^children, even though I had got little Peggy by 
my side, and with my two hands was smoothing 
her beautiful bright anbum hair, Blaving libur- 
-ed out a glass of wine for me, Sir Luke told me 
he thottld like me to come down with the little 
ones every evening,, and let him see how they 
were getting on* '* Indeed, I loMwe always," he 
had the barefaced impudenoe to add, " made it a 
'Wla^ift my hoam to have my dear children round 
mt at desaert every evmug." Then taking 
MABt^mj hand, he addad, " Kowpnomiae ma, 



" No, I thank you, Sir Luke,— I have plenty, 
I assure you. Indeed, even now I have exceed- 
ed my usual quantity — only yours' is such deli- 
cious sherry," 1 answered, putting my arm round 
Alick's neck. 

" Yes, it isL ma'am," he answered, filling up 
his glass; "I picked it up quite a bargain*-! 
took a dozen pipes of it as a bad debt, though 
when on earth 1 shall drink all I've eot down 
stairs, is more than I can tell. As to Uie ^irls," 
he said,— reverting to the education question,— 
** I should like you to look after their music, be- 
cause you know, with houses breaking as they 
do in the city, there's no knowing what may 
happen. And if the worst should come to the 
worst, you see they can always get a living at it, 
and I think nothinr is sp fine in a womnn as 
to be * self-supportinff? What's more I recollect, 
seeing a little chit chat on board one of the pen- 
ny b<Mtt8» playing the harp, and you'd havci o4en 
astonished, Mrs. Dawdle, to see the amount of 
money she picked up, even betweee Westmin- 
ster and Waterloo bridges; though to be si&re 
she seemed to be very clever at tt| and to have 
a particularly eood head upon her shoulders." 

'* Oh yes. Sir Luke," I answered, ^* you may 
depend upon it, I will pay great attentkm to 
'my dear little pupils. Indeed, I have great 
hopes of that dailing Janet. R6ally aha seems 
to have all her father's natural quickness, and 
that y on know is such a great thing fi>r her.** 

"Ah! Mrs. Dwadle," the oouceited thing re- 
plied, << I've not walked through the world aU 
my life with my eyes shut, I can tell you. No t 
no ! I've had something better to do than to 
sit all day in my arm-chair, twiddling my fin- 
ger and thumb. Dear, dear ! when I oome tp 
think of what I was and what I am, it does 
83em to me that I'm about the mpst wonderful 
man ever bom ! But my principle through ltfe» 
you see, has always b^n to be * self supporting,' 
and that indeed I should like all my childien 
to be. And now there's another thing I wiknt 
you particularly to attend to. You know, La- 
tin and Greek, and French and Italian, and all 
sudh outlandish destd languages sound veiy 
pretty, and make a great show in the drawiag- 
room ; but, to my mind, education ought to be 
practical, aq^ It strikes me you know that, for 
the sake of teaching the children something 
that they may never want to use, we very often 
neglect to teach' them the very things they naay 
be likely tb want every- day. So VU. tell you 
what I should like you to do ; why, to .make 
them get off by heart a page of Mogg's pooket 
edition of cab fares, and every Friday I mytelf , 
will examine them in it— -d'ye understand V*. 

" Oh, there ! won!t that be kind of your dfar 
papp^«" I cried, enthnsiasticaUy h>okittg at the 
iitda inornate Scotch things, '* and U will do ^ 
yon soeh a deal oC^bod yea know^ py pats.". 
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, * <* Ah ! the pounds upon pounds it has saved 
me, there's no telling," replied the old /man. 
Then, halflaughin^, he added, ** hut the vaga- 
bonds of cabmen know it's no use trying to Im- 
pose upon me now, for they've found out by 
this time that I wasn't born yesterday. Weil, 
and are you pretty comfortable up-stairs, eh ?" 
" Yes, thank you, sir, very comfortable, I'm 
sure; in fact, very much so indeed, thank you," 
I replied, bowing. 
" Because, if you a'n'tyou know, you've only 

- got to speak," he answered, emptying another 
glass. Then he added, inquiringly, "By-the- 
bye, are the fire-irons to your grate up-stairs all 
right ? because if they are not, I've got upwards 
of thirty set^ of beautiful bran new brass ones 

■ in the cupboard in my dressing-room. I pick- 
ed them up quite a bai^ain, or else, of course, 
I should never have thought of luxpbering my- 
self with such a number. Two shillings a set, 
I tiiink, I paid for them — ^however, I've got the 
bill somewhere about here — ^but I'm sure it 
wasn't more than half-a-crown : and yet those 
vagabonds in the shops, you know, have the 

- impudenee to ask you as much as seven and 
atx. Ah ! but they must live a few years long- 
er before they can take me in. Sir Luke Sharpe 

• knows what's what, he can tell 'em ! So you 
axe allcomibrtable up-stairs, eh ?" 

*• Oh, yes. Sir Luke," I answered, bowing as 
before. '* We are as comfortable as we can.be, 
: .thanks to you and your housekeeper. By-the- 
bye what a very nice, obliging creature she is," 
I continued, determined to find out which way 
: the land lay. 

"Yes — die is — a very nice, good, well-dis- 
posed sQiU}" he replied — ^though far from en- 
thusiastically. " It's true, she presumes a bit 
sometimes, but I think, do you know, she 
means very well !" 

" Well !" I continued, « that's just what" I 

should have expected from one whose educa- 

' tion has been so sadly neglected as hers. But, 

as you say, I have no doubt she means very 

f^ -well — ^though, like all persons in her calling, 

they've a strange way of showing it." 

** Yes, now I've given her notice to quit 
several times," he replied ; " but, hang it, just 
before the month's up, |Ue comes crying to me, 

• saying, that if she goes away from m^ she 
knows it will be the death of her, and that she 

• had never respected any one so much as she did 
me, for I am such a wonderful man." 

" Indeed !" I answered taking Alick on my 
knee, and not a little disgusted at the mean way 
that I now saw Miss Botty had been - playing 
her cards. ** She must be a Mipman of very 
deep feeling, or else a, person of the most abomi- 
nable deceit, which I should never believe of 
- her, I'm sure." 

** Oh, no," he replied, smiling, ** It isn't de- 
ceit. Deceit ! — ^Edad ! -I should like to catch 
the man or woman that would deceive me. 
Gome ! come ! I haven't lived all this time and 
had all my experience for nothing, I can tell 
you. No, I really think the woman has a great 
3»spect for me. Still I fancy, in the end, I shall 
be obliged to .part with her. Now, to-day," 
he add^, as he sipped his fifth glass, ".upon 
my word, she looked as black as thunder be- 



cause I came home to dinner. I suppose next 
'I shall be obliged to ask her whether it's con- 
venient for me to enter my doors before mid- 
night." 

" Dear me," I said, laughingly. *' Weil, 
that is certainly most extraordinary conduct; 
but you should remember. Sir, Luke, that a per- 
son who has not received the education of a 
lady can't be expected always to kao^ their 
proper station. Indeed, from all I can see, Sor 
san seems to have been very low bred." 

" Well, perhaps she may be," he answered, 
" though I haven't remarked as much myself; 
and yet that's strsmge too, for I'm generally con- 
sidered to have a very, quick eye that way 
Bless you, girl ! I can generally see through a 
person at half a glance," he said, as he rose to 
put some coals upon the fire. 

" Allow me. Sir Luke," I cried, jumping up, 
and running to the scuttle; "pray don't exeit 
yourself in that way." 

" Exert myself !"• he exclaimed, scomfiiUy. 
" Why, I suppose you fancy because I've ^ 
grey hair that I can't lift a trumpery coal-scntr 
tie. Well, now look here— can you do this.'" 
he continued, holding out the poker at his aim's 
length. "Ah! that's 'muscle for you, if yoa 
like ! There's not many people can manage 
that, at my time of life, I can tell you. You 
JitUe know what a wonderful man I am, take 
me altogether." 

"Dear me ! that is very extraordinary. Wdl, 
you are a wonderful man, to be sure. Sir Lake." 
I replied, throwing up my hands. Then» as I 
could see him wheel his easy chair round to the 
fire, and begin to yawn and prepare for his 
evening nap, .1 tcdd the children to go and kiss 
their dear papa, and wish him good night, and 
then took my farewell of him, saying, I would' 
not intrude upon his valuable time any Iqpger. 
After this conversation, Sir Luke and pysdf 
got to be better friends. He dined.at home legnlai- 
ly every day, and the servants made a point of 
always wondering, in my presence, ^at could 
be the cause of the change. As for " Miss Bot- 
ty," as she was called, we soon grew to be suoh 
enemies, that I was obliged to beg of her to 
keep t() her own room, and not to think of in- 
truding in mine. With Sir Luk^ I knew the 
only way to deal, was to make him as comfoit- 
able as I could, and appear to have the highest 
veneration for his talents and dnrewdness. AjmI 
Mrhile Miss Botty was, . by her &imiliarity, lA- 
"ng every day more and more of whatever hold 
she might once have had upon the baronet, I, 
by my. show of respect and admiration for his 
character, was every day gaining more and 
more of his confidence and esteem. 

Moreover, there was such a visible alteration 
in his children, that at last Sir Luke really be- 
geih to admire and like them, because other 
people did. I always took good care to tsil 
him whenever people stopped them in the 
streets to ask whose children they were; Ibr,* 
to tell the truth, I got them on so- nicely, and 
kept them so clean, that whereias in thebr former 
neglected state they looked almost- repnlaivBy 
now they really seemed very attractive «nd in- 
teresting little things. Then, agam»-a^nat 
point with me was, never to let them annoy Sk 
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Ijuke« Whenever he was- at home I always 
j^ayed with them, or told them tales, or did a 
fftundred little things, to prevent them crying or 
loaaking noise enough to disturb him. Alick I 
taught to draw ; and when I had touched up 
ills rude sketches a good bit myself, upon my 
"^^rord they looked very clever indeed for him. 
The girls 1 set to work at embroidery. In less 
than a month, with my helping them, they had 
done a /beautiful kettle-holder of "Mind it 
SOU'S," and a very handsome and appropriate 
pen'^nriper, of a butterfly with a pair of large 
l)lack cloth wings, so that tja.e ink would not 
sho\ir upon them— ^together with a splendid pair 
of rainbow-tinted slippers, which I got the 6hoe- 
ixiaker to make v^. 

When we presented them to Sir Luke, he was 
so pleased that he gave the children all Uie half- 
pence be had in his pocket. He was very par- 
ticular, too, in asking me what each of the ar- 
ticles could be bought in the shops for. When 
I told him I was certain di# slippers alone could 
not be purchased for less than twelve or four- 
teen shillings, he was qnHe astounded; and 
-when I added that Meggie had only been a 
month over them, he went into a slight calcula' 
tion to himselt, and said that, when he was oi 
lier age he never had been able to earn so much 
money as that per week ; and he praised me by 
• saying great credit was due to me for making 
Ills children so " self-supporting" as they were 
so sooA " So," Sir Luke continued, ** as they 
Jiad been so good, he supposed he must give 
them some reward;" and, accordingly, he pre- 
. seated them all with one of his small pocket- 
telescopes apiece ; and afterwards he gave me 
. one of the trumpery things, telling me I should 
find it a very pleasant companion at the nursery 
-window ; I should be able to see Highgate, and 
the people on the top of Primrose hill with it, 
as plainly as if they were only on the other side 
of the way ; and that while I was sitting qui- 
etly up |{airs — in Portland Place — ^I might fan- 
cy myself a hundred miles away in the country. 
Every lady knows the truth of the old saying, 
•* that the best way to a man's heart is down 
his throat." Accordingly, I determined to gain 
my point with Sir Luke, by making him a pre- 
sent of sevoral valuable receipts 1 had in my 
possession. I soon found out that my gentle- 
man was particularly partial to what are called 
** the good things, of this world." If he dined 
on merely a chop at home, it was not from any 
. love of such simple fare, but because he was 
positively afraid to indulge in any thing richer, 
. He bad always made k a matter of du||r never 
to miss a dinner at akiy one of the city compa- 
nies or corporations of which he was a mem- 
ber, and from an over-love of '* the excesses of 
the table," he had so ruined his stomach in his 
zeal for his own civic duties, that his present ab- 
stinence was more compulsory than voluntary. 
OccaBionally, to be sure, the sight of some wel- 
«r known luxury would be too much for him, and 
he would break out into all the intemperance 
of turtle aad coki punch. For this, though, ' 
would have to do penance between the &eets, 
until he fancied his favorite pill, powder, or po- 
tion, ior the time being, had set him on his legs 



agairi. Fines and champagne over night were 
followed by blue pills and black draughts in the 
morning. Indeed, he knew so well what he 
had to undergo for any little dainty, that he 
almost feared to touch any thing beyond a plain 
chop or steak, aud if he did, he would keep 
telling you, as he smacked his lips over the 
treat, *' he should suffer for it finely in. the 
morning.*" 

Consequently, I soon found that the poor 
Scotch Baronet was so tired of hid eternal chop 
and steak, (he had dined at home every day as 
yet,) that if any one could devise any new and 
innocent relish for him, he would be so grateful 
for the toothsome change that he would do al- 
most any thing in return^ ** and then," said I 
to myself, ** Fd take good care and see whether 
I could n't open the poor' old man's, eyes or not 
to the wicked going? on and sh4i||!iCul neglect 
of that disgusting Miss Botty." 

One day I would send Sir Luke home firom 
the butcher's as beautiful a sweetbread as ever 
I saw. On another, I would forward from the 
fishmonger's, round the corner, with my com- 
pliments, as fresh and sweet a piece of skate as 
any Christian need sit down to. Then, of an 
evening, sometimes I would make him a nice 
large basinful of hot wine whey, or else I woukl 
beg his acceptance lOf a box of Brockendon*8 
"Patent Bicarbonate' of Soda Lozenges," in a 
little pet of a box that was itself sdone well 
worth the money. Sometimes I was positive 
he was falling away by inches, and would 
alarm him by saying that " unless he took good, 
strengthening food, I would not take upon my- 
self to answer for the consequences, and that he 
really should bestow a thought upon those poor 
dear little children of his." Accordingly, I 
would prevail upon him to take just a mouth- 
fyl of the beautiful light cow-heel I had provi- 
ded for his supper. If I heard him complain 
of the rheumatism, or lumbago, or gout, I 
wouldn't let a day pass over without buying 
him a thirteen-penny-halfpenny bottle of 
** Borthwick's Tincture," of which I had 
heard so much. 

But it was no such very easy task to please 
so fanciful a gentleman. If, after dinner, he 
felt at all indisposed* it was certain to arise 
from something he had eaten. Once I had 
got him a delicious piece' of real Scotch short- 
bread, for dessert, as a great treat, and, upon 
my word, if he didn't declare immediately after- 
wards that it had given him the heart-burn, and 
made out he had a pack of little stars floating 
about before his eyes. But I told him I was 
convinced it wasn't the short-bread, for that 
was mere flour and butter, with on egg or two 
— and a little sugar, may be, ** but of course,* 
I said, ** if he would drink glass after glass of 
wine, as he did, how could he expect to be 
well ;" adding, **. really he should take more care 
of himself; and pay more attention to diet than 
he did, for we could not spare him yet." The 
next day he wouldn't drink any wine ai ad ; 
he^and then, upon my word, if he didn't try to 
make out that some of the beautiful tbi^iato 
sauce I had got expressly for him, had^isaj^^ed 
with him, vowing that it would lay him. otfi * 
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4>ack for a month, ** he shouldn't wonder." 
So I rery plainly told him that it was perfectly 
ridiculous his fancying a tea-spoonful or 
two of the very best tomato sauce that could 
be had for love or money, could have any 
such bad effects ; buV I said, '* if he wouid 
go leaving off wine in the sudden way he had, 
especially after having been accustomed to it 
80 long, of course he must expect to feel unwell. 
It positively was unkind to him," I added, "to 
go to such violent extremes, and that really he 
ought not to trifle with his digestion in the 
way he did, for he should remember he had 
other people to live for, and what would become 
of the dear little pets up-stairs, without a moth- 
er to take care of them, was more than I could 
teU." 

At last, to ,my great joy. Sir Luke told me, 
€iie evening, that I was quite a treasure to him^ 
and he dNvt know what on earth he should 
do without me ; and after a deal of hemming 
and hahing, he said he should take it as a 
^ great favor if I would, every morning, after I 
had heard the children their les^ns, go out 
marketing for him, and see what nice little 
harmless relish I could pick up for him at any 
of the trades-people's. But I very respectfully 
declhied, saying I had no wish to interfere 
with his housekeepei^s duties. It was in vain 
he told me not to mind htr, but only to attend 
to him, for I said I wouldn't, for the world, breed 
any dissension in the house, and that Susan-* 
though she seemed one of the most worthy 
•creatures I had ever met with — was such a 
horrid temper, that I really trembled lest she 
should turn found in a huff, and give notice to 
leave ; and if she went, it would be such a lo$s 
to him he knew. However, Sir Luke did 
sptek to that Miss Botty, who answered in her 
nasty way—** Oh ! dear me, yes, certainly ! 
Tm sure I'm delighted to think, Mrs. Dawdle 
is so attentive to you, Sir Luke." And then 
she begged toassure him it was quite ridiculous 
to fancy she should be in the least hurt at the 
interference by such a person as Mrs. Dawdle, 
Oh, dear no! — quite the contrary, she was 
highly pleased at the idea. 

I was determined to take my lady at her 
vord, little, I dare say, as she expected it; and 
to market I went, and sent the worthy Baronet 
home as nice and wholesome a dinner as be*d 
ever sat down to. But when Sir Luke returned 
from the city to partake of it, what was my 
horror at finding there was not so much as the 
doth laid. ** Goodness, gracious !" exclaimed 
that Miss Botty, when she was asked about it, 
■*• why, of course I expected, as Mrs. Dawdle 
had stepped out to order the dinner, that she 
would have stepped down' stairs to cook it as 
weH.'f So poor Sir Luke^ after having given 
** warning" to the cook, saying it was her place 
to have arranged differently, had, after all, to 
get his dinner at the nearest hotel. 

This puzzled me more than' anything, for I 
oould not make out why Sir Luke didn't give 
Miss Botty warning, instead of the poor cook| 
whohad only done as she bad been told. '** Ah,^ 
^Qu|^t I to myself, ** there's more in this than 
I.^oj of; but this at least I do know— and 



that is, either that bad w6man or myself shaB 
quit Sir Luke's establishment befcnre iwe. an 
either of us many weeks older." 

In fact, the next evening I spoke very freely 
to Sir Luke on the subject, and didn't hesitate 
to say I thought his kindness was quite thrown 
away upon a person like Susan, and that I wu 
certain he would^never be comfortable as long 
as she was in the house. But he would have 
it that it was only her way, and that the womaa 
meant nothing by it ; and after she had lived 
with him' so long as she had, why he'd sooner 
put up with her little tantrums than change; 
in fact, Susan, he said, seemed to be very mack 
attached to him, for she knew she couldn't find 
such a master as he was every day of the week; 
nor more she would too, hefnew -very well, for 
there were very few men like him, he coaU 
tell me. 

" But do you know. Sir Luke," I replied, 
shaking ray head, **i am so dreadfulhr afraid 
she's a double-faced woman. All I can say ii, 
I only hope to goodness she's not taking advan- 
tage of your kindness to deceive yoit.*' 

** Deceive-me !* he cried, bursting out laugh- 
ing — " ha, ha, ha ! Deceive me ! — well, that is 
delicious. No, no ! the woman isn't bom yet 
that can do that, I can tell yon. Why, even 
the men can't; and do you think old Lake 
Sh&rpe is such a donkey as to be taken in by a 
woman ? Ha ! ha ! catch a .weas^ asleep ; Pm. 
too old a bird, I can assure you^ to be caught 
with any of Miss Betty's ch«Slr. Anl what's 
more, she knows as well as I do that Tve got a 
head upon my shoulders, I can tell you, and 
wasn't born yesterday !" and he rattled the half- 
pence again in his pocket as he fell hack in his 
chair, and laughed at the bare idea of any one 
imposing upon him. 

** Very true, very true, I quite forgot that,'* I 
answered, smiling; **it would indeed be s 
difficult thing to deceive one who can see so 
deep into the human heart as you can, Sir 
Luke. But now, pray, do take a glass of chit 
delicious calf 's-foot jelly. It will do that nastf 
cold of yours so much good ; and you know the 
doctor himself said, in my presence, that you 
were to have vour' food little, and oflen, and 
good, or else sbmething serious might happen. 
And I'm sure," I added, with a sigh, *« we can- 
not afford to lose so kind and much-respectsd 
a gentleman as you are." 

'* Good girl, good girl ! Well, perhaps it 
would be awkward to a good many if I was to 
pop off," he said, sipping the jelly with great 
relish. "What they would do in the city 
withoirt me I'm sure I can't say. Pretty rum- 
pus there would be at ^e India House in a 
short time. Dear, dear ! when I oome tj thmk 
of what I am and what I was, it does seem to 
me like a dream. Well, all I can say about it 
is, I'm one of the most wonderful men that 
ever lived." 

' And so Pm sure you are, Sir Luke," I said 
to the conceited old thing—-** a very wondednf 
man indeed." 

*« Yott may well say that, my dear Mrs. 
Dawdle," was all he answered, simperiftg over 
his ealf 's-fiBot 
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Oh ! I had DO patience with the vain, weak- 
minded old silly! Ton my word, any one 
Rrith their senses about them might have done 
my thing with hira — either by flattering or 
Sliding him. Mis%Botty could twist him round 
ler little finger, and I could do just the very 
iame ; and yet he talked about no woman being 
ible to impose upon him. Pshaw ! • 

My last compliment and jelly had put the 
ad Uiing in such an excellent humor, that I 
bought I might as well present him with a 
|opy of **Buchan*s Domestic Medicine," which 
!had picked up, a day or two before, at an old 
K>ok-stall, and in the fly-leaf of which I had 
nritten — 

To Sir Luke Sharpe^ 

Firom the humbUtt of his odmirerst 
fVith earnest jnrayen for his better health. ' 

No sooner did he see the title, than he declar- 
ed it was the very book of all others be had 
•Dg wanted to get hold of, for he had heard his 
ikd aunt say, it was a first-rate work, and he 
lid not see the fun of paving his apothecary 
Qund the cprner the sum he did every year. 

"Very strange, isn't it?" he said, smiling; 
• I've often said I would treat myself to a copy 
d this very work, but unfortunately I never 
xmld stumble over a cheap copy of it at the 
)Ook-8talls. Now what did you give for this, 
ihT* he ashed, looking to see if die price was 
aaiked oi) the inside of th6 cover. 

But I had been too deep for my gentleman, 
ind taken good c*e to put a figure ''one" be- 
ore the five and sixpence, which had been 
pencilled there as the cost of the book. 

"What! fifteen-and-sixpence, eh?" heoon- 
Inued, opening his big eyes ; ** well, and now 
I come to think of it, it's not at all dear. I 
lon't suppose one of my clerks could even copy 
t in less than a month. I'm sure I • shouldn^t 
ike to write all this for fifteen shillings, or to 
jet it done either. The paper alone must have 
K»t soniething. But you mustn't go throwing 
Honey away for me ; so hsre's a sovereign for 
rou, and the remainder will buy you a yard or 
^o of ribbon for your trouble." ^As I smiled- 
ind thanked him, he continued— " Well, it 
certainly is a very nice "book, and TU tell you 
low what we'll do. After you've got the 
shildien to bed. Til get you to come down here 
ind read a chapter or two of it to me every 
evening, and then I shall be able to find out 
nrhatever is the matter with me ; for all I know 
Is, that I have been very far fromr right this 
tong time ; and, whaf s more, I don't half like 
It." 

Accordingly, I declare, if I hadn't to go down 
itairs every evening, and read a dozen or two of 
pages out of that fUthy book, which positively 
^as as dry as eating so much sawdust, while 
^hat stupid old Sir Luke, with his head upon 
kis shoulders, would keep fancying he had got 
B%ph disease, as fast as I read the symptoms of 
it out to him. The first evening I ieft him 
pcrfecdy satisfied that he was going to have a 
Solent attack of apoplexy, and that before 
naany weeks were over his head would pop- off 
raddenly in his easy chair. The next evening 



he told me, with a sorrowful expression, that 
he was convinced his brain wa& softening, and 
that most likely he should end his days as a 
drivelling idiot. Upon my word, at last I my- 
self grew quite frightened. On the third even- 
ing, he sat i^ his arm-chair, close to the fire, 
with his dressing-gown on, and speaking in a 
faint voice, said — 

" Let me see, dear, dear, we've finished with 
the B.'s and have got to do the C.'^ to-night; so 
if you will be so kind, Mrs. Dawdle, as to run 
over the articles in the index under that letter, 
you will do me so much good you don't know. 
Oh! dear, whatever can be the matter with me .'" 

Accordingly, I began reading as he desired — 
"Cancer, candied orange-peel, carrots (to be 
eaten young), casualties, cataplasm, discutient, 
cataract." 

" Cataract !" he cried out immediately I 
said the word. " Stop there ! I'm nearly cei- 
tain Tve got that. It's all yery well for people 
to say that those little stars I have so %sequenUy 
floating about before my eyes, arise merely 
from indigestion, but I know better. I've 
noticed for a long time my eyes are getting 
weaker and weaker, and that my sight's going 
as fast as it can. Oh ! dear, dear, I know it's 
cataract coming on. I am so much obliged to 
you* for that book, my good girl. Whatever I 
should have done 'without it is more than I can 
tell. But go on, my good creature ; what doee 
it say ? — cataract, cataract." 

"A cataract," I said, reading in a loud 
solemn voice, "is an obstruction of the pu- 
pil " 

" Of course," he interrupted me—" thaf s just 
what Tve got ; but go on, that's a good souL" 

" By the interposition of some opaque sub- 
stance, which either diminishes," I continued 
reading, " or totally extinguishes the sight." 

"Good heavens," he exclaimed, throwing up 
his hands in agony, " and so it will mine, I'll 
be bound, before I'm many weeks older." 

" When the cataract becomes firm," I went 
on, ** it must be couched, or rather extracted." 

" Ug ! don't — don't !" he cried out, shudder- 
ing. " Oh ! what a frightful thing it seems to 
be!" 

" In a recent or beginning cataract, the samie 
medicines are to be used as in the Gutt6 Sexe- 
na." 

" And what on earth is the Gutter' Serener V 
he asked, anxiously. " TuAi to that my deiir 
child. It's something dreadful, I'll be bound. 
I shouldn't wonder, now, if thafs my coni- 
plaint, after all, and that my eyes are guttering 
away as fast as they can." 

**GuTTA Serena, or Amaurosis," I again 
read, as soon as I found out the place, ^* is an 
abolition of the sight without any appajredt 
cause or fault in the eyes." 
, " Just my case ; nobody can see any fault in 
my eyes, I know. Oh ! dear, dear ; hut go on ! 
let's know the worst ; there's some satisfhction 
in that at least." > 

«* When it is owing to decay; or wasting of 
the optic* nerve, I continued, quite horrified, 
" it does not adiViit of a cure." 

" O^K>-oh ! goodness gracioitsme !** he cried» 
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rubbing his bald head with his hands. " Of 
course, it doesh't. I knew it wouldn't. How- 
ever, perhaps Pm not quite so far gone as that. 
Does it say if any thing's good for it,, my dear ?*' 

** Yes," I replied, it says ** that cupping, with 
scarifications on the back part ol the head, 
will be found of use ; and that runnings at the 
nose, promoted by volatile salts, stimulating 
powders, dec, will prove serviceable; but it 
adds, that the most likely means of all for re- 
lieving the patient, are issues or blisters, kept 
open for a long time behind the ears, or on the 
back of the neck." 

** Heaven be praised !*' he exclaimed, quite 
reassured, " Pll try them every one, to-morrow, 
sure as my name's Sharpe. There is nothing 
like decision of character. " Tve not lived all 
this time with my eyes shut, I can tell you." 

After this, whilst turning over the pages, I 
happened to pitch upon the article on Hydro- 
phobia, and very imprudently to read \he title 
out alou4. 

** Hydrophobia !" he cried directly — " hydro- 
phobia ! what does it say about that ? I was 
f>itten by a dog a long time ago, and I have 
heard the poi^n remains in the system for a 
wonderful long time. Besides, to tell the truth, 
Tve felt rather strange these few days past, and 
I should like to know what (he symptoms are, 
just to assure myself whether I am all right or 
not, you know." 

" Few persons," I at once began reading, 
"•'have ever been known to survive this, the 
most frightful of all diseases, for though it may 
be prevented it has never yet been known to 
l)e cured." 

. *• Ugh !" he said, shuddering ; ** never niind 
about that; for goodness sake, don't read on 
there, but let nie know how long it is before the 
disease makes its appearance." 

" Oh, it says," I replied, referring to the book, 
^< that ^e poison has often and often lain domant 
in the body for a considerable period. Indeed, 
that there is no certainty, unless the bitten part 
is completely cut out." * 

" Of course — of course, and I shall go raving 
mad, I know," he screamed, writhing about in 
his chair ; ** for nothing of the sort was ever done 
to me. But, for heaven's sake, let's know what 
the symptoms are.** 

" Why, it says that the development of the ra- 
bid symptoms -ts rarely immediate. It begins 
with a slight pain in the scar of the bite, some- 
times attended with a chill." 

** Goodness !" he exclaimed, "just my sensa- 
tions to a twitch. Upon my word, I haven't 
been able to get warm all day ; but go on ! go 
on ! — there can be little or no doubt I've got it 
now." 

. "The patient becomes silent," I continued. 

" Exactly my case," he answered : " only the 
other day, Jennings, at the Bank, was asking me, 
in his joking way, whether I was in love or not, 
for he said I had lost my tongue of late. But I 
aee it's coming hydrophobia thatfs been playing 
the deuce with me for the whole week past. But 
go on ! it ts'such a satis&ction to know what's 
the natter with you, you can't tell.'^ 

'* Frightful dreams disturb his sleep." 



" Detr, dear ! why, if I myself had 
down my feelings, the symptoms coukPAt 
been more like mine. It was only the ( 
night I dreamt one of the first houses in theci 
had broke, and let me in fcr the whole of A 
cargo of nutmegs. Well, what next ?** 

" The eyeslbecome brilliant, if you please, 

** Just look at mine, will you ? — ^therei'sapx 
creature," he added, staring at me with all 
might ; " and tell me if they're not very red ci 
bright, for, upon my word, they feel so." 

" Yes, they are rathei bright," I replied ; "h 
then, don't you think. Sir Luke, that migfataio 
from the wine you have taken :** 

" Pooh, pooh ! stuff o' nonsense !" he acreani 
in an agony. " Wine ! I declare I shudder at ' 
very idea of it, and that I know U one of d 
symptoms. Ain't I right ?" 

" Yes, Sir Luke ; it says the patient shodde 
at the approach of anything liquid or any snioa 
body." 

" Of course— of course, I told you »,• I 
whined out, faintly; " I shall be raving mad, ti 
end my days with this, the most firightful of i 
diseases, as the book calls it. But surely, it mi 
tell one,. somewhere, what is the greatest ]a| 
of time the poison will remain in the body, I 
it's twelve years since that strange dog fltw 
my calves, in Grace-church street ?** 

" Oh, well, then, it says here, sir," I answere 
fuU of joy, ** that sqme have, indeed, gone m 
twelve months after being bitten, but sekk 
later." ^ 

" Rubbish ! don't tell me" I know better," 
cried, quite in a passion, to think that he 
not going to have the hydrophobia, alter 
" What on earth's the use of people writi 
books about what they don^t understand 
more than a child ?. To tell me Pm not going 
have the hydrophobia — nonsense ! — I supposi 
know how I feel better than they do ? But 
soon put an end to all this wretched doubt, 
il I don't send for my apothecary first thing b 
the morning, why, I'm a Dutchman." And in- 
dignantly throwing himself back in his chair, 
the stupid old thing went on muttering to him- 
self for half an hour at least. * . * * 

Of course there was one in Sir Luke's dingf 
back-parlor, and the consequence was, nothing 
would please my gentleman but the childieo 
must play to him every evening. There he 
would sit in his easy chair, bobbing his head up 
and down, while he listened in rapture to the 
" Battle of Prague," declaring he never beard 
anything more " nat'ral" than the cries of the 
wounded, or else whistling an accompaniment 
to the Bird Waltz," the chirruping ol which 
seemed to please him mightily. After my little 
pets had gone to bed, he would ask me whether 
I thought any of them would be able to get a 
living out of the piano ; and on my answ^ering » 
the affirmative, he thanked me for having madi 
them so sell-supporiing so soon, and would wind 
up by recniesting me to play him "a few real good 
old Scotch airs," as he called them. As I rat- 
tled over some Qi the stupid, jerky, jiggy things» 
he'd throw his silk handkerchief over his liead, 
and hum the tune after ine» until he drojppad off 
into his evening nap. 
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Bjr these means I soon began to see that Sir 
Lui^. would harj^ly know what to do with him- 
edf ir I was to leave him. And no wonder, for 
of an. evening I used to make his coffee after din- 
ner, and warm his ^vening paper lor him. Over 
ancl over again, too, to save him the trouble of 
putting an. his glasses, I used to read out to him 
the list of bankrupts, and the shipping intelli- 
gence, and the stale of the funds, and the share 
list, and spell right through that long prosy mo- 
ney article. Then — wonder of wonders — I at 
last got him to consent to put his nasty dusty 
old iiroom in order. So I took advantage of his 
goirig^ out of town to^ see about some trumpery 
aliip of his thai had gone ashore on the coast of 
Ireland, and had all the windows iu that dirty 
back-parlor cleaned, and the curtains taken 
<io%vii and beaten, and all the papers well dusted 
axid put in order again. When he came back, 
hto was quite astonished. The place did look 
so light, and everything was so nice and exactly 
in Its proper place, that he declared it seemed 
to liim as if it had been done by magic, and he 
actually went so far as to add that I was a per- 
fect treasure to him, and that the room had'nt 
looked so cheerful for he did'nt know when. All 
this, of coarse, made that Miss Botty so wild, 
that she was ready to bite the tips of her fingers 
off with vexation, and she couldn't eveivpass me 
on the stairs without innttering to herself some 
nasty, vulgar, insulting remark about me, for 
i^hich, however, L didn't care two pins, though 
it made me more and more determined to get 
out of the house as. fast as I could. 

At last, I got such power over my " wonder- 
fiil" gentleman, with " a head upon his shoul- 
ders, who wasn't bom yesterday," and who 
flattered himself that it was impossible for any 
woman to get around him, that if, in the coiurse 
of conversation, , I merely let drop, quite casu- 
ally, that I liked to see a gentleman dressed in 
such and such a fashion, upon my word, I de- 
• olafe I should have the stupid old thing, a few 
days afterwards, figging himself out in the very 
style I had spoken of in terms of approbation. 
Once, I recollect saying I thought the Joinville 
ties sweetly pretty ; and lo and behold ! the very 
next day the conceited old silly came hoitie with 
one of them round his neck !^ At last, to crown 
the whole, one evening, after dinner, he pulled 
out a wig-box, and putting on a jet-biack " gen- 
tleman's real head of hair," asked me if he didn't 
look much better in it* Of coiirte, I couldn't do 
less than say it became him admirably, though, 
upon my word, I never saw such a fright as he 
looked in the stiff, curly, unmistakable thing, 
which was called an " invisible peruke. " Then, 
oh dear me! of course, it was my having qui- 
etly observed ' that I liked dark hair that had 
made him seek the aid of** Professor Browne." 
He had been forced to do it, he said, to protect 
himself against the horrid drausjhts that came 
whistling atl round the back of his poor head at 
the India House, like so manyirazors. Besides, 
he added, l^e thought a wig looked so much 
more slightly than those horrid skull-caps, and 
of conrsq wanted to know if I didn't agree with 
n:m. 
Sometimes — sbon after this sudden alteration 



in his costume— I declare if he didn't get talking 
a pack of nonsense to me, and calling me his 
dear girl, and taking my hand and squeezing it. 
But of course I trust I need not tell my gentle 
lady readers that I soon put an end to any such 
ridiculous stuff; and having snatched my hand 
sharply away from him, drew myself up as 
straight as a Dutch doll, and gave my gentleman 
such a look, as very plainly told him .1 wasn't 
the weak-minded silly he seemed to take me for. 

However, do what I would, I could not set 
Sir Luke against that housekeeper of his. 
Complain as often as I would, still he had al- 
ways some excuse for her ready at the tip of his 
tongue — ** It was very wrong of her, but he 
was sure the woman meant nothing by it, and 
he was certain she'd come all right by and by; 
he'd seen her so fifty times" — ar\d ** the best 
way was to let her get out of her tantrums as 
she had got into them" — and a pack of other 
things that made me quite angry to listen to.** 

One day, I remember, he brought home with 
him from the city two lovely gros de Naples dress- 
es of exactly the same color, a^d after having pre- 
sented me with one, actually had the impu- 
dence to" tell me to my face that he intended the 
other for that housekeeper. So, though I had 
accepted the lovely piece of silk, still I returned 
it to him, telling him very plainly that ** though 
I was very, very much obliged to him for his 
kindness, still I couid not condescend to dress 
in the same style as his housekeeper. Where- 
upon, what did my gentleman do, but present 
that Miss Botty with the two dresses instead of 
the one. This did put me in such a puff, that 
I was as near as possible giving him notice to 
quit myself, and I do verily believe I should 
have done so, only I didn't seethe fun* of letting 
a common housekeeper get the better of me. 

Accordingly I made up my mind to bring . 
matters to a crisis, and see whicklof us Sir Luke 
really would part with. However, as I thought 
ny refusal of the dress might have offended him 
a little with me, I fancied it might be better first 
to make him some little present, just to propiti- 
ate him again towards me. So, as Sir Luke's 
birthday was very near at hand, I bought a 
very beautiful papier-math6 souff-box, with a 
sweet, pretty painting of a lovely young beauty, 
called " PRiNTEMPs,'^on the lid. Having filled ' 
it full of the best Scotch rappee, I scratched with 
the point of a pin inside ot the cover that it was 

PRESENTED TO* 

SIR LUKE SHARPE, BART. 

ON HIS ATTAINIMG HIS 56tH YEAR.) 

(To tell the ttulh, I knew the old thing was past 
seventy, if he was a day,) 

WITH AN EARNEST HOPE AND PRAYER, • 
THAT HE MAY BE SPARED 
FOR MANY YEARS TO COIVIE. 

After giving him a good dinner of grouse, 
which he was exceedingly fond of, f suddenly 
left the room, and requested the sfervant to take 
the parcel I had made up to him. When, in a 
few minutes, I returned to the room, I preten^ded 
— on his taxing me with beifig the party Who* 
had presented the box to hihi — ^not to know snky 
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thing at all about it, though, of coarse I took 
. good care to deny it in such a wajr as to let him 
see that I didn't like to confess to it, and to give 
hidi to understand, at least, that it wasn't that 
Miss Botty who had given it to him. And then, 
dear me ! if the little bit of flattery about my 
fancying him to be as young as I had made him 
out on the lid hadn't put him in such a good 
humour, that he took out his cheque>book, and 
would insist upon my accepting a cheque for 
ten guineas, sa3ring that I was a foolish, silly, 
good, kind-hearted girl, to go wasting my hard- 
earned money upon him, and he would not al- 
low it. 

"Oh I thank you, Sir Luke, I can hardly 
think of accepting it," I said, wrapping it up 
and slipping it into my purse ; " for the fact is, 
I wished you to receive it as a parting token of 
my esteem." • 

"Parting!" he cried, quite pale in the face* 
" why, what the deuce do you mean, my good 
girir' 

i .** Yes, Sir Luke," I replied, looking down on 
the ground, and sighly deeply ; " I am sorry to 
say I must quit your establishment as soon as 
TOa can conveniently spare me—- though Fm sure 
It must be in the night, or I shall never be able 
to tear myself awinr from those dear children." 

" Go as soon.a8 1 can conveniently spare you !" 
he cried, staring at me ^ith all his ejfes ; " then 
if it come to that, I can't spare y(9u, so you won't 
go at all. Who on earth, I should like to know, 
is to market for me, and make my white wine 
whey of a night, when you leave ? What do 
you want to go for 1 Ain't you cofbfortable V* 

" I'm sure," I answered, as if choking with 
emotion, " I never was so comfortable as since 
Pve been in your establishment, Sir Luke. But 
the fact is— you see— I— that is, you know— I 
feel Fm not exactly wanted here — in fact, I can- 
not consent to stop." 

" Not wunted r he exclaimed, thunderstmek ; 
*^^fh% who says you're not wanted, when Vve 
' UM you over and over again I can't do without 
yoa,girn" 

"Yes, I knowjToa haTebeenso kind aa to say so. 
Sir Luke," I answered, hesitating ; " but I'm also 
wtW aware that whatever littieservicesl may have 
been so fortunate as to be aUe to render you, have 
only been an interferenoe with other persons' da- 
ties ; the very idea of this ha^ pained me so much, 
timt I have long seen it would be necessary for the 
comfort of ail partiM concerned, that either your 
housekeeper or myself should leave ; and out of 
consideration for Sosan's feelings, 1 have deter- 
mined that I would go, however much the struggle 
mtLj cost me." And I looked at him to see if I 
eoiud discover what impression my speech had 
made on him, while I sat ]upon pins to learn 
whibh of the two Sir Luke would make ap his 
mind to part with. 

"Stuff o' nonsense 1— stuff o' nonsense!" he 
bunt oat ; " I won't listen to it a moment A 
jMureel of women's qoairelsl Why can't you 
live comibrtabQr and happily together ? I've told 
you over aad over again Susan means very well, 
li yoa only know how to take her. So, come 
BOW» den^t be stupid, and go quarreling with 
your braad and batter in this way." 

'\Mv bread and butter, Sir Luke I" I exclaim- 



♦" Well " he continued, in his nasty v ulgai w ay, 
as if all the best feelings of our nature were es. 
pable of being reduced into a matter of poondfl^ 
shillings, and pence, " if you want more wai 
child, say so at once, and I'm sure you won't) 
me object to anything reasonable.'^ 

" My wagts, sir," I replied, contempCnoadf, 
with a curl of my lip, " i am perfectly content 
with." Then rising and walking towards die 
door, I added, " I will leave this day month, it 
you please, Sir Luke Sharpe." 

The stateliness of my manner, acoompanwi 
with the evident firmness of my resolution, q^ 
took the old Baronet by surprise. As I foined 
round, before opening the dodr, to observe the 
impression I had made upon him, J could see him 
biting his nail, and twisting it over in his mmri, 
as much as to say, " What on earth shall 1 do 1" 
Finding he was still undecided, I said in my moa 
pathetic manner, " Good night. Sir Luke !— good 
night !" 

I was just leaving the room, when he called 
out after me, "Come back! come back! var, 
don't you be rash. Don't let either of us noke 
up our minds one way or the other till to-mofiDW. 
You see, it*s always been n maxim of mte ts 
sleep upon any resolution I may form over-nigiit, 
and I've always said to myself, < May the era- 
ing's deierminatioa bear the mornmg;'s reflec- 
tion.' And that, my gAd girl I verily believe 
is the reason why people say I'm the wondeifia 
man I am. Bless you ! if I'd gone galiopdng 
through the world with my eyes shut, in such a 
post-haste hurry to gain my object as most neQ» 

rle do— I shoaid have been worse <^ dum ima 
started— 4ind that was bad enou^ goodness 
knows. So you take advioe from one who has 
risen from almost nothing to be one of ^ fnt 
men in the first city in the world, merdy becaaas 
he's had his eyes open all his lil^ Now, yoa be 
coanselied by me, and listen to one who bias got 
a head upon his shoulders, and let's talk theiaM- 
ter quietly over in the morning." 

" Very well, Shf Luke, as yoa please," Imeie- 
ly answered, and left thepruikiU Scotch JSuoDflt 
to his own cogitations, iniatever they migbi have 
been. 

,♦ . • * 

In the morning. Sir Luke sent up the servant 
to say he wished to speak to me. Fully con- 
vinced from his manner over-night, and from all 
I had seen and heard besides, that, he woakl ra- 
ther part with me 4han so old a Mend as Aat H» 
Botty, — I descended the slairs in obedience toh» 
summons. 

After I was seated, he began his ** moming's 
reflections." However, he did keep beating aboat 
the bush so, and made such a long preface, and 
spoke in sach a strange, nervous way, that I 
couldn't help saying to myself, " Well, what mil 
earth will ail this end in 1" All of a sodden, if 
he didn't go down upon his knees.. in the old-ap- 
proved s^le of '' proposing," and oSkr me his 
hand and heart 

I was really so unprepared for thisw that I hard- 
ly knew what to say. A whole flood of though 
rushed in upon me ; and in the tumalt of my 
conflicting emotions, I told him I could not giVe 
him an immediate answer, and remieitedfhat 
he would allow me to take a lesson mm IdUii in 
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. Once shut up alone ia my own room, I began 
to. look upon the matter as calculatingly and sel- 
fishly as 1 knew Sir Luke had done. My first 
thoughts were of the pride I should feel at being 
mistress of an establishhienl like the Baronet's. 
Then again, I should be Lady Luke ; and what 
a victory that would be over my mother, who 
Jh^d only a little while back thrown my poverty 
in my teeth ! Besides, Fanny's success in li& 
'was still a thorn in my side — though I almost 
loved her now for the kindness she had shown 
me. Again, when I was mistress of that estab- 
lishment, I should no longer have any occasion 
to ask "whether the housekeeper "might go or 
mot," but could send her off Ivhen and how I 
pleased. Yet, still my woman's better nature 
crept back, after all, and I could not help think- 
ing of the frightful sacrifice at which t was to 
purchase my victory. There was I, in the very 
prime of my life, about to swear to love and ho- 
nour the wretched remnant of a man whom in 
my heart I loathed and despised. The more I 
thought of It, the more wicked such an union ap- 
-peaied to me ; and I could not bring myself to 
believe that any ceremony on earth could conse- 
crate it into marriag^. *• No," I said to myself, 
** I'd have nothing to do with it; and without 
-waiting for the morning, I'd go down then and 
there — while ray belter thoughts were upon me 
— ^and tell Sir Lake tliat I preferred rather to quit 
his house." Still, the whole object of my life, 
that had slipped from me so often, despite all my 
^struggles, se med now to be within my grasp, 
aiM I could not after all consent so readily to 
lS>rego it. Then I thought to myself of aU the 
alterations I would have done in the house, and 
and what a grand place it might be made — how 
I slioald be the possessor of furniture, even more 
costly than that which had been taken ftom me. 
Then every one should talk of the balls and routs 
i would give, and envy the carriages I would 
keep, and the opera-box — and as I said the words 
to myself, the prophecy of my father spoken but 
a few years back, ran in rg/y ears : — 

"And when you havd angled for your car- 
-ria^ and'your opera-box, with real love as your 
bai^^you will, after a time, bait, like other an- 
glers, with something so cunningly like the real 
wing, that it will catoh almost as well; and the 
poor tricked fish will find to his cost, when it is 
too late, that he has l>een taken by what is only 
artificial, alter all." ^ 

This almost decided me ; and I was preparing 
to go down-stairs and tell Sir Luke of my deter- 
nlination, when the housekeeper entered my 
ro6m, and besged to know " whether I intended 
my nuuier to have any dinner or not to-day." 

I no sooner heard the words than my mind 
was made up, and I hurried down to Sir Luke, 
to aceept the offer he had made me. 



OFFER THE LAST. 

All was shortly settled for my wedding with 
Sir Lake. Though I wrote to my father request- 
iiu: his attendance at my marriage, he sent me 
a bog letter l^pMdc, telling me he would notbv his 
presence countenance me in so immoral an 
union, and moveover, that he had: expressly for- 
bidden any member of his family to be in any 



way^ party to my " dishonour." At first, this only 
hardened me the more ; bat as the f^arful day 
drew near, my father's discountenance made me 
wish that I could unsay the promise I had given. 
The night before the wretched day I laid awake 
till it* was nearly morning, restless with myanx* 
ious thoughts; and when at last I fell asleep, my 
dreams were horrible. I fancied I was at the al- 
tar, and the priest kept jumbling up the funeral 
withifhe marriage service ; and that when all was 
over, and I turned round to see my husband,.! 
thought I found that I had been wedded to a 
corpse who was standing knee-deep in a newly- 
dug grave. 

However, I was not the woman to be turned 
away from my purpose by an idle dream. The 
next morning I became Lady Sharpe, though, as 
I left the ufaurch, I could have cried ; for 1 saw 
the people in the crowd at the church door, as I 
and Sir Luke passed tloough thefn, laugh and 
nudge each other, and I could hear their ribald 
jokes as the shrivelled and tottering bridegroom . 
went by leaning on the arm of the buxom bride. 

Of course I was not long in clearing the house 
of all the old servants who had known wha their 
mistress was, and who, from having lived so loqg 
in the house of a single gentleman, were indeed 
hardly fit companions to be about the pe»on €€ 
Sir Luke's new wife. 

At the first opportmiity I s^poke to Sir Luke 
about the alterations I proposed making in the 
house, and then I began to find out to my oost^ 
that those habits which I had thought -were mere- 
ly the consequence of his solitary life, were in 
reality the result of ingrained selfishness and par- 
simony. No sooner iid I propose spending any 
money on the place, than .from the manner m 
which he told me that lie had not earned his 
money so hard as he had to squander it away in 
anv such nonsense as that, I at oiiee saw the Ufir 
I should have to lead. 

Indeed, if I aake^ him for a sixpeace, the re- 
quest was foUoweAy such a host of suspicious 
inquiries, and, even if given at aU, was given so 
grudgingly, that my hot temper would not pat 
up with the niggardliness, and we very soon* got 
to continual bickerings, and each of us most bit- 
terly to repent the step we had taken. His old 
cant phrases now made me so sick, that whea 
he told ifie he had'nt lived all his time for no- 
thing, and that it was no use my trying to impose 
upon him, and asked me whether I took him for 
a fool or not, my blood W9uld boil up until I 
could not refrain from felling him what I raally 
did take lym for. Then the storm of words be* * 
tween us would become more violent dian ever, 
and we would live in the same hoi]^ estraoged 
for weeks. 

Yet, what exasperated me more than all Sir 
Luke's other suspicions, were his ccmtinaal, 
doubts of my honour, Never did I move abJKMul 
but I felt sure there was' some one at my heels to 
watch me. This was more than I coold bear, 
and I threatened, if it continued, to leave him 
altogedier. But he had the audacity to tell me 
he wished to goodness I would go, and tl^n lie 
should be nd of the worst baraain he ever made 
in all his \i&. When I found oat this was , his 
object, it only made me more determined to 
bear quietly whatever insults he mightheap apor 



